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Preface 


India has the largest concentration of tribal people anywhere 
in the world except perhaps in Africa. These tribal groups 
inhabit widely varying ecological and geo-climatic conditions 
(hilly, forest, tarai, desert, coastal regions etc.) in different 
concentrations throughout the country and are distinct 
biological isolates with characteristic cultural and socio- 
economic background. Tribal groups are homogeneous, 
culturally firm, have developed strong magico-religious health 
care system and they wish to survive and live in their own 
style. 

There are 533 tribes (with many overlapping types in 
more than one state) as per notified schedule under Article 342 
of the Constitution of India in different states and union 
territories of the country with the largest number of 62 being 
in the state of Orissa. Among the notified tribes, a group is 
still at most primitive stage. They continue to live in isolated 
areas and practice either primitive agriculture or no 
agricultural practice and most of them are still in food 
gathering stage with almost stagnating population. 

Along with being geographically and socially isolated, 
the tribals have historically been politically under-represented 
and their regions of residence economically underdeveloped. 
They have been suffering the indignity of caste discrimination 
for centuries. They face significant demographic stresses due 
to the deteriorated socio-economic conditions in relation to 
other groups in the country. 


viii Status of Tribals in India 


Upon independence in 1947, the government of India 
spent a lot of resources to improve the life of the native Indians 
or scheduled tribes, as they are known in India today. While 
much progress is made in reforming the tribals, the forced 
change gave rise to numerous unforeseen problems in India, 
including social conflict, loss of identity, and coerced religious 
conversions. 


There are three factors that promote the continuation of 
future rebellion by the scheduled tribes: the ongoing rebellion; 
territorial concentration of tribes in certain regions; and 
repressive actions by the government. Factors that could 
inhibit future rebellion include India’s history as a stable 
democracy and its efforts to negotiate agreements with 
disgruntled minority groups. An active effort by the central 
and state governments, and NGOs to promote economic 
development in tribal areas could help assuage key concerns 
about poverty and the general backwardness of tribal regions 
in relation to the rest of the country. 


The present book discusses the Status of tribal people 
of India in terms of their demography, health, education 
and employment. The discrimination faced by tribals, the 
burning issues of tribal women, the national policies and 
Programmes for tribals development are also discussed in 
detail. This publication will be a highly valuable reference 
tool for social workers, policy-planners, researchers, 
Students and general readers. 


Editor 


1 
Tribes of India 


The Constitution of India does not define Scheduled Tribes as 
such.Article 366(25) refers to scheduled tribes as those 
communities who are scheduled in accordance with Article 342 
of the Constitution. According to Article 342 of the 
Constitution, the Scheduled Tribes are the tribes or tribal 
communities or part of or groups within these tribes and tribal 
communities which have been declared as such by the 
President through a public notification. As per the 1991 
Census, the Scheduled Tribes account for 67.76 million 
representing 8.08 percent of the country’s population. 
Scheduled Tribes are spread across the country mainly in 
forest and hilly regions. 


The essential characteristics of these communities are: 
— Primitive Traits 
— Geographical isolation 
— Distinct culture 
— Shy of contact with community at large 
— Economically backward 


The 1991 Census figures reveal that 42.02 percent of the 
Scheduled Tribes populations were main workers of whom 
54.50 percent were cultivators and 32.69 per cent agricultural 
laborers. Thus, about 87 percent of the main workers from 
these communities were engaged in primary sector activities. 
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The literacy rate of Scheduled Tribes is around 29.60 percent, 
as against the national average of 52 percent. More than three- 
quarters of Scheduled Tribes women are illiterate. Thése 
disparities are compounded by higher dropout rates in formal 
education resulting in disproportionately low representation 
in higher education. Not surprisingly, the cumulative effect has 
been that the proportion of Scheduled Tribes below the 
poverty line is substantially higher than the national average. 
The estimate of poverty made by Planning Commission for the 
year 1993-94 shows that 51.92 percent rural and 41.4 percent 
urban Scheduled Tribes were still living below the poverty 
line. 

The Constitution of India incorporates several special 
provisions for the promotion of educational and economic 
interest of Scheduled Tribes and their protection from social 
injustice and all forms of exploitation. These objectives are 
sought to be achieved through a strategy known as the Tribal 
Sub-Plan strategy, which was adopted at the beginning of the 
Fifth Five Year Plan. The strategy seeks to ensure adequate 
flow of funds for tribal development form the State Plan 
allocations, schemes/programmes of Central Ministries/ 
Departments, financial and Developmental Institutions. The 
cornerstone of this strategy has been to ensure earmarking of 
funds for TSP by States/UTs in proportion to the ST 
population in those State /Uts. Besides the efforts of the States/ 
UTs and the Central Ministries /Departments to formulate and 
implement Tribal Sub-Plan for achieving socio-economic 
development of STs, the Ministry of Tribal Affairs is 
implementing several schemes and programmes for the 
benefits of STs. 


The progress over the years on the literacy front may be 
seen from the following : 


1961 1971 1981 1991 


Total literate population 24 294 32 522 
Scheduled Tribes (STs) population 85 13 143 296 
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Total female population 12.9 186 29.8 393 


Total Scheduled Tribes (STs) female 
population 3.2 48 8.0 18.2 


There are now 194 Integrated Tribal Development Projects 
(ITDPs) in the country, where the ST population is more than 
50% of the total population of the blocks or groups of block. 
During the Sixth Plan, pockets outside ITDP areas, having a 
total population of 10,000 with at least 5,000 scheduled tribes 
were covered under the Tribal Sub-Plan under Modified Area 
Development Approach (MADA). So far 252 MADA pockets 
have been identified in the country. In addition, 79 clusters 
with a total population of 5,000 of which 50 per cent are 
schedule tribes have been identified. 


In order to give more focussed attention to the 
development of Scheduled Tribes, a separate Ministry, known 
as the Ministry of Tribal Affairs was constituted in October 
1999. The new Ministry carved out of the Ministry of Social 
Justice and Empowerment, is the nodal Ministry for overall 
policy, planning and coordination of programmes and 
schemes for the development of Scheduled Tribes. 


The mandate of the Ministry includes social security and 
social insurance with respect to the Scheduled Tribes, tribal 
welfare planning, project formulation research and training, 
promotion and development of voluntary efforts on tribal 
welfare and certain matters relating to administration of the 
Scheduled Areas. In regard to sectoral programmes and 
development of these communities, the policy, planning, 
monitoring, evaluation as also their coordination is the 
responsibility of the concerned central Ministries / 
Departments, State Governments and UT Administrations. 
Each Central Ministry /Department will be the nodal Ministry 
of Department concerning its sector. Ministry of Tribal Affairs 
supports and supplements the efforts of State Governments/ 
U.T. Administrations and the various Central Ministries / 
Departments for the holistic development of these 
communities. 


4 Status of Tribes in India 
Definition of Scheduled Tribes 


The term ‘Scheduled Tribes’ first appeared in the Constitution 
of India. Article 366 (25) defined scheduled tribes as “such 
tribes or tribal communities or parts of or groups within such 
tribes or tribal communities as are deemed under Article 342 
to be Scheduled Tribes for the purposes of this constitution”. 
Article 342, which is reproduced below, prescribes procedure 
to be followed in the matter of specification of scheduled 
tribes. 


Article 342 Scheduled Tribes 


The President may, with respect to any State or Union 
territory, and where it is a state, after consultation with the 
Governor there of by public notification, specify the tribes or 
tribal communities or parts of or groups within tribes or tribal 
communities which shall, for the purposes of this constitution, 
is deemed to be scheduled tribes in relation to that state or 
Union Territory, as the case may be. 


Parliament may by law include in or exclude from the 
list of Scheduled tribes specified in a notification issued under 
clause(1) any tribe or tribal community or part of or group 
within any tribe or tribal community, but save as aforesaid, a 
notification issued under the said clause shall not be varied 
by any subsequent notification. 


Thus, the first specification of Scheduled Tribes in relation 
to a particular State/ Union Territory is by a notified order of 
the President, after consultation with the State governments 
concerned. These orders can be modified subsequently only 
through an Act of Parliament. The above Article also provides 
for listing of scheduled tribes State/Union Territory wise and 
not on an all India basis. 


The criterion followed for specification of a community, 
as scheduled tribes are indications of primitive traits, 
distinctive culture, geographical isolation, shyness of contact 
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with the community at large, and backwardness. This criterion 
is not spelt out in the Constitution but has become well 
established. It subsumes the definitions contained in 
1931Census, the reports of first Backward Classes Commission 
1955, the Advisory Committee (Kalelkar), on Revision of SC/ 
ST lists (Lokur Committee), 1965 and the Joint Committee of 
Parliament on the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
orders (Amendment) Bill 1967 (Chanda Committee), 1969. 


In exercise of the powers conferred by Clause (1) of 
Article 342 of the Constitution of India, the President, after 
Consultation with the State Governments concerned have 
promulgated so far 9 orders specifying the Scheduled Tribes 
in relation to the state and union territories. Out of these, eight 
are in operation at present in their original or amended form. 
One order namely the Constitution (Goa, Daman & Diu) 
Scheduled Tribes order 1968 has become defunct on account 
of reorganization of Goa, Daman & Diu in 1987. 

Under the Goa, Daman & Diu reorganization Act 1987 
(18 of 1987) the list of Scheduled Tribes of Goa has been 
transferred to part XIX of the Schedule to the Constitution 
(Scheduled Tribes) Order, 1950 and that of Daman & Diu II 
of the Schedule of the Constitution (Scheduled Tribes) (Union 
Territories) Order, 1951. No community has been specified as 
Scheduled Tribe in relation to the State of Haryana and Punjab 
and Union Territories of Chandigarh, Delhi and Pondicherry. 


Issue of Scheduled Tribes Certificate 


(a) General 

Where a person claims to belong to a Scheduled Tribe by birth 

it should be verified: 

(i) That the person and his parents actually belong to the 
community claimed; 

(ii) That the community is included in the Presidential Order 
specifying the Scheduled Tribes in relation to the 
concerned State. 
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(iii) 


(iv) 
(v) 


(vi) 
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That the person belongs to that State and to the area 
within that State in respect of which the community has 
been scheduled. 


He may profess any religion. 


That he should be permanent resident on the date of 
notification of the Presidential Order applicable in his 
case. 


person who is temporarily away from his permanent 
place of adobe at the time of the notification of the 
Presidential order applicable in his case, say for example 
to earn a living or seek education, etc can also be 
regarded as a scheduled tribe, if his tribe has been 
specified in that order in relation to his state/ union 
territory. But he cannot be treated as such in relation to 
the place of his temporary residence notwithstanding the 
fact that the name of his tribe has been scheduled in 
respect of that are areain any Presidential Order. 


In the case of persons born after the date of notification of the 
relevant Presidential Order, the place of residence for the 
purpose of acquiring Scheduled Tribe Status, is the place of 
permanent abode of their parents at the time of the notification 
of the presidential order under which they claim to belong to 
such a tribe. 


(b) Scheduled tribe claims on migration 


(i) 


(ii) 


Where a person migrates from the portion of the state in 
respect of which his community is scheduled to another 
part of the same state in respect of which community is 
not scheduled, he will continue to be deemed to be a 
member of the Scheduled Tribe, in relation to that State; 


Where a person migrates from one state to another, he 
can claim to belong to a scheduled tribe, only in relation 
to the State to which he originally belonged and not in 
respect of the state to which he has migrated. 
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(c) Scheduled tribe claims through marriages 


The guiding principle is that no person who was not a 
Scheduled Tribes by birth will be deemed to be a member of 
Scheduled Tribe merely because he or she has married a 
person belonging to a Scheduled Tribe. 


Similarly a person who is a member of a schedule tribe 
would continue to be a member of that scheduled Tribe, even 
after his or her marriage with a person who does not belong 
to a Scheduled Tribe. 


(d) Issue of scheduled tribe certificates 


The candidates belonging to Scheduled Tribes may be issued 
Scheduled Tribe Certificates, in the prescribed form from one 
of the prescribed authorities in support of their claim. 


(e) Punishments for officials issuing scheduled tribe certificates without 
proper verification 


(f) Liberalization of procedure for the issue of scheduled tribe certificates 
to migrants from other states/ union territories. 


Person belonging to Scheduled Tribes, who have migrated 
from one State to another for the purpose of employment, 
education etc. experience great difficulty in obtaining tribe 
certificate from the State from which they have migrated. In 
order to remove this difficulty, it has been decided that the 
prescribed authority of a State government/Union Territory 


Administration may issue the Scheduled Tribe certificate 
to a person who has migrated from another state, on the 
production of the genuine certificate issued to his father / 
mother’s origin except where the prescribed authority feels 
that detailed inquiry is necessary through the State of origin 
before issue of the certificate. The certificate will be issued 
irrespective of whether the tribe in question is scheduled or 
not in relation to the State/ Union Territory to which the 
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person has migrated. However, they would not be entitled to 
ST benefits in the migrated State. 


State-wise Details of Tribes in India 


Tribes of Andhra Pradesh 
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177 


18. 


19. 
20. 


Andh 

Bagata 

Bhil 

Chenchu, chenchwar 

Gadabas 

Gond. Naikpod, Rajgond 

Gondu (in the Agency tracts) 

Hill Raddis 

Jatapus 

Kammara 

Kattunayakan 

Kolam, Mannervarlu 

Konda Dhoras 

Konda Kapus 

Konareddis 

Kondhs, Kodi, Kodhu, Desaya Kondhs, Dongria Kondhs, 
Kuttiya Kondhs, Tikiria Kondhs, Venity Kondhs. 

Kotia, Bentho Oriya, Bartika, Dhulia, Dulia, Holva, Paiko, 
Putiya, Sanrona, Sidhopaiko 

Koya, Goud, Rajah, Rasha Koya, Lingadhari Koya 
(oridinarya), Kottu Koya, Bhinc Koya, Rajkoya 

Kulia 

Malis (Excluding adilabad, Hyderabad, Karimnagar, 
Khammam, Mahubnagar, Medak, Nalgonda, Nizambad 
and Warangal districts) 
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Manna Dhora 

Mukha Dhora, Nooka Dhora 

Nayaks (in the Agency tracts) 

Pardhan 

Porja, Parangiperja 

Reddi Dhoras 

Rona, Rena 

Savaras, Kapu Savaras, Maliya Savaras, Khutto Savaaras 
Sugalis, Lambadis 


Thoti (in Adilabad, Hyderabad, Karimnagar, Khammam, 
Bahbubnagar, Medak, Nalgonda, Nizamabad and 
Warangal district) 


Yalmiki (in the Agency tracts) 
Yenadis 
Yerukulas 


Tribes of Andaman Nicobar 


h 


A E E. i AA 


Andamanesc, Chariar, Chari, Kora, Tabo, Bo, Yere, Kedc, 
Bea, Balawa, Bojigiyab, Juwai, Kot 


Jarawas 
Nicobarese 
Onges 
Sentinelese 
Shom Pens 


Tribes of Assam 


In the autonomous Districts: 


3 
2. 
3. 


Chakma 
Dimasa,Kachari 
Garo 
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ND OW 


Hajong 

Hmar 

Khasi, Jaintia, Synteng, Pnar,War, Bhoi, Lyngngam 
Any Kuki Tribes, including: 

(i) Biatc, bietc 


(ii) Changsan 
(iii) Chongloi 
(iv) Doungel 


(v) Gamalhou 

(vi) Gangte 

(vii) Guite 

(viii) Hanneng 

(ix) Haokip, Haupit 

(x)  Haolai 

(xi) Hengna 

(xii) Hongsung 

(xiii) Hrangkhwal, Rangkhol 
(xiv) Jongbe 

(xv) Khawchung 

(xvi) Khawathlang, Khothalong 
(xvii) Khelma 

(xviii) Kholhou 

(xix) Kipgen 

(xx) Kuki 

(xxi) Lenghtang 

(xxiii) Lhoujem 

(xxiv) Lhouvun 

(xxv) Lupheng 
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14. 


(xxvi) | Mangiel 
(xxvii) Misao 
(xxviii) Riang 
(xxix)  Sairhem 


(xxx)  Selnam 

(xxxi) Singson 
(xxxii) Sitlhou 

(xxxiii) Sukte 


(xxxiv) Thado 


(xxxv) Thangngeu- 


(xxxvi) Uibuh 
(xxxvii) Vaiphei 
Lakher 

Man (Tai Speaking) 


Aany Mizo (Lushai) tribes 


Mikir 
Any Naga Tribes 
Pawi 


Syntheng 
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In the state of Assam excluding the autonomous districts: 


i 


PR NI IR NN 


Barmans in Cachar 
Boro, Borokachari 
Deori 

Hajai 

Kachari, Sonwal 
Lalung 

Mech 

Miri 

Rabha 
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Tribes of Bihar (Undivided: Including Jharkhand) 


xN 


10. 
11. 
T2; 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25; 
26. 


DSi Gt) m 


Asur 
Baiga 

Banjara 

Bathudi 

Bedia 

Bhumij (in North Chotanagpur and South chotanagpur 
division and Santal Parganas Districts) 
Binjhia 

Birhor 

Birjia 

Chero 

Chik Baraik 

Gond 

Gorait 

Ho 

Karmali 

Kharia 

Kharwar 

Khond 

Kisan 

Kora 

Korwa 

Lohara, Lohra 

Mahli 

Mal Paharia 

Munda 

Oraon 
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27. Parhatya 


28. Santal 
29. Sauria Paharia 
30. Savar 


Tribes of Dadra & Nagar Haveli 
Dhodia 

Dubla including Halpati 
Kathodi 

Kokna 

Koli Dhor including Kolgha 
Naikda or Nayaka 

Varli 


S'S a T 


Tribes of Daman & Diu 

. Throughout the Union territory: 
1. Dhodia 

2. Dubla (Halpati) 

3. Naikda (Talavia) 

4. Siddi (Nayaka) 
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Varli. 
Tribes of Goa 
1. Dhodia 


2. Dubla (Halavia) 
3. Naikda (Talavia) 
4. Siddi (Nayaka) 
5. Varli. 
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Tribes of Gujarat 

1. Barda 

2. Bavacha, Bamcha 

3. Bharwad (in the Nesses of the forests of Alech, 

Barada and Gir) 

4. Bhil, Bhil Garasia, Dholi Bhil, Dungri Bhil, Dungri 
Garasia, Mewasi Bhil, Rawal Bhil Tadvi Bhil, Bhagalia, 
Bhilala, Pawra, Vasava, Vasave. 

5. Charan (in the Nesses of the forests of Alech, Barada and 
Gir) 

6. Chaudhri (in surast and Vvalsad districts) 

7. Chodhara 

8. Dhanka,Tadvi, Tetaria, Valvi 

9. Dhodia 

10. Dubia 

11. Dubla Talavia, Halpati 

12. Gamit, Gamta, Gavit Mavchi, Padvi 

13. Kathodi, Katkari, Dhor Kathodi, Dhor Katkari, Son 
Kathodi, Son Katkari 

14. Kokna, Kokni, Kukna 

15. Koli (in Kutch district) 

16. Koli Dhor, Tokre Koli, Kolcha, Kongha 

17. Kunbi (in the Dangs districts) 

18. Naikda, Nayaka, Cholivala Nayaka, Kapadia Nayaka, 
Mota Nayaka, Nana Nayaka 

19. Padhar 

20. Paradhi (in Kutch District) 

21. Pardhi, Advichincher, Phanse Pardhi (excluding Amreli, 


Bhavanagar, Jamnagar, Jungadh, Kutch, Rajkot and 
Surrendranagar district) 
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22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
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Patelia 
Pomla 
Rabari (in the Nesses of the forest of Alech, Barada and 


Gir) 
Rathawa 


Siddi (in Amreli, Bhavnagar, Jamnagar, Junagadh, Rajkot 
and Surendranagar districts) 


Vaghri (in Kutch district) 
Varli 
Vitolia, Kotwalia, Barodia 


Tribes of Himachal Pradesh 


1. 
$; 


SM SS o 


hot, Bodh 


Gaddi (Excluding the territories specified in sub-section 
(1) of section 5 of the Punjab Reorganization Act, 1966 (31 
of 1966), other than the Lahaul and Spiti district) 


Gujjar (Excluding the territories specified in sub-section 
(1) of Section 5 of the Punjab Reorganization Act, 1966 
(31 of 1966) 


Jad, Lamba, Khampa 
Kanaura, Kinnara 
Lahaula 

Pangwala 

Swangla 


Tribes of Jammu & Kashmir 


i 


2. 
3. 
4 


Balti 
Beda 
Boto 
Brokpa, Drokpa, Dard, Shin 
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Changpa 
Garra 
Mon 
Purigpa 
Gujjar 
Bakarwal 
Gaddi 


Sippi 


Tribes of Karnataka 


1. 


= Y N 


Adiyan 
Barda 
Bavacha, Bamcha 


Bhil, Bhil Garasia, sholi Bhil, Dungri Bhil, Dungri Garasia, 
Mewasi Bhil, Rawal Bhil, Tadvi Bhil, Bhagalia, Bhilala, 
Pawra, Vasava, Vasave 


Chenchu, Chenchwar 
Chodhara 

Dubla, Talavia, Halpati 
Gamit, Gamta, Gavit, Mavchi, Padvi, Valvi 
Goud, Naikpod, Rajgond 
Gowdalu 

Hakkipikki 

Hasalaru 

Irular 

Iruliga 

Jenu Kuruba 

Kadu Kuruba 


Kammara (in South Kanara district and Kollegal taluk of 
Mysore district) 
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18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27, 
28. 
29. 
30. 
al 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35; 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
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i in Kollegal taluk of Mysore aa 
a eee Kathodi, Dhor Katkari, Son 
Kathodi, Son Katkari 
Kattunayakan 
Kokna, Kokni, Kukna 
caine Tokre Koli, Kolcha, Kolgha 
Konda Kapus 
Koraga 
Kota 
Koya, Bhine Koya, Rajkoya 
Kudiyam Melekudi 
Kuruba (in Coorg district) 

Kurumans 

Maha Malasar 

Malaikudi 

Malasar 

Malayekandi 

Maleru 

Maratha (in Coorg district) 
Marati (in south Kanara district) 
Meda 


i ka, Kapadia Nayaka, 
i ka, Chollivala Naya 
Bray a Nana Nayaka, Naik Nayak, Beda, Bedar, 


and Valmiki. 

Palliyan 

Paniyan ; 
hi 

Pardhi, Advichincher, Phase Pard 

Patelia 

Rathawa 
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44. Sholaga 

45. Soligaru 

46. Toda 

47. Varli 

48. Vitolia, kotwalia, barodia 

49. Yerava 

Tribes of Kerala 

1. Adiyan 

2. Arandan 

3. Eravallan 

4. Hill Pulaya 

5. ular, Irulan 

6. Kadar 

7. Kammara (in the areas comprising the Malabar district 
as specified by sub-section (2) of section 5 of the States 
Reorganization Act. 1956 (37 of 1956) 

8. Kanikaran, Kanikkar 

9. Kattunayakan 

10. Kochu Velan 

11. Konda Kapus 

12. Kondareddis 

13. Koraga 

14. Kota 

15. Kudiya, melakudi 

16. Kurrichchan 

17. Kurumans 

18. Karumbas 


Maha Malasar 
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20. Malai Arayan 

21. Malai Pandaram 

22. Malai Vedan 

23. Malakkuravan 

24. Malasar 

25. Malayan (excluding the areas comprising the Malabar 
district as specified by sub- section (2)of section 5 of the 
States Reorganization Act. 1956 (37 of 1956) 

26. Malayaryar 

27. Mannan 

28. Marati (in Hosdrug and Kasaragod taluks of Connanore 
district) 

29. Muthuvan, Modugar, Muduvan 

30. Palleyan 

31. Palliyan 

32. Palliyar 

33. Paniyan 

34. Ulladan 

35. Uraly 

Tribes of Lakshwdeep 


Throughout the union territory: Inhabitants of the Laccadive, 
Minicoy and Aminidivi Islands who, and both of whose 
parents, were born in those islands. 


Tribes of Madya Pradesh (Undivided: Including Chhatishgarh) 


1 
2. 
3. 
4 


Agariya 
Andh 
Baiga 
Bhaina 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
a5: 
24. 


Bharia Bhumia, Bhuinhar Bhumia, Bhumiya, Bharia, 
Paliha, Pando 


Bhattra 

Bhil, Bhilala, Barela, Patelia 

Bhil Mina 

Bhunjia 

Biar, Biyar 

Binjhwar 

Birhul, Birhor 

Damor, Damaria 

Dhanwar 

Gadaba, Gadba 

Gond; Arakh, Arrakh, Agaria, Asur, Bedi Maria, Bhatola, 
Bhimma, Bhuta, Koliabhuta, Koliabhuti, Bar, Bisonhorn 
Maria, Chota Maria, Dandami Maria, Dhuru, Dhurwa, 
Dhoba, Dhuiia, Dorla, Gaikai, Gatta, Gatti, Gaita, Gond 
Gowari, Hill Maria, Kendra, Kalanga, Khatola, Koitar, 
Koya, Khirwar, Khirwara, Kucha Maria, Kuchaki Maria, 
Media, Maria, Mana, Mannewar, Moghya, Mogia, 
Monghya, Mudia, Muria, Nagarchi, Nagwanshi, Ojha, 
Raj, Sonjhari Jhareka, Thatia, Thotya, Wade, Maria, Vade 
Maaria, Daroi 

Halba, Halbi 

Kamar 

Karku 

Kawar, Kanwar, Kaur, Cherwa, Rathia, Tanwar, Chhatri 


Keer (in Bhopal, Raisen and Sehore (districts) 
Khairwar, kondar 
Kharia 

Kondh, Khond Kandh 
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25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
ŞI: 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35; 
36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 
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Kol 

Kolam 

Kokrum Bochi, Mouasi, Nihal, Nahul Bondhi, Bondeya 
Korwa, Kodaku 

Majhi 

Majhwar 

Mawasi 

Mina (in Sironj sub-division of Vidisha district) 

Munda 

Nagesia, Nagasia 

Oraon, dhanka, Dhangad 

Panika (in Chhatarpur, Datia, Panna, Rewa, Satna, 
Shahdol, Didhi and Tikamgarh districts) 

Pao 

Pardhan, Pathari, saroti 

Pardhi (in Bhopal, Raisen and Sehore districts) 


Pardhi, Behelia, Behellia, Chita Pardhi, Langoli Pardhi, 
Phans Pardhi, Shikari, Takankar, Takia (In (1) Bastar, 
Chhindwara, Mandla, Raigarh, Seoni And Surguja 
Districts, (2) Baihar Tahsil Of Balaghat District, (3) Betul 
And Bhainsdehi Tahsils of Betul District, (4) Bilaspur And 
Katghora Tahsils Of Bilaspur District, (5) Durg And Balod 
Tahsils of Durg District, (6) Chowki, Manpur And 
Mohala Revenue Inspector’s Circles Of Rajnandgaon 
District, (7) Murwara, Patan And Sihora of Jabalpur 
District, (8) Hoshangabad And Sohagpur Tahsils of 
Hoshangabad District And Narsimhapur District, (9) 
Harsud Tahsil of Khandwa District, (10) Bindra- 
Nawagarh, Dhamtari And Mahasammun Tahsils of 
Raipur District) 


Parja 
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42. Sahariya, Saharia, Scharia, Schria, Sosia, Sor 
43. Saonta, saunta 

44. Saur 

45. Sawar, Sawara 

46. Sonr 

Tribes of Maharashtra 

1. Andh 

2. Baiga 

3. Barda 

4. Bavacha, Bamcha 

5. Bhaina 

6. Bharia Bhumia, Bhuinhar Bhumia, Pando 

7.  Bhattra 

8. Bhil, Bhil garasia, Dholi, Bhil, Dangri Bhil, Dungri 


Garasia, Mewsi Bhil, Rawal Bhil, Tadvi Bhil, Bhagalia, 
Bhilala Pawra, Vasava, Vasave 


Bhunjia 
Binjhwar 
Birhul, Birhor 


Chodhara (excludign Akola, Amravati, Bhandara, 
Buldana, chandrapur, Nagpur, Wardha, Yavatmal, 
Aurangabad, Bhirm, Nanded, Osmanabad and Parbhani 
districts) 


Dhanka, Tadvi; Tetaria, Valvi 
Dhanwar 

Dhodia 

Dubla Talavia, Halpati 

Gamit, Gamta, Gavit, Mavchi, Padvi 
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Gond, Rajgond, Arakh, Arrakh, Agaria, Asur, Bedi Maria, 
Bada Maria, Bhatola, Bhimma, Bhuta, Koilabhuta, 
Koilabhuti, Bhar, Bisonhorn Maria, Chota Maria, 
Dandami Maria, Dhuru, Dhurwa, Dhoba, Dhulia, Dorla, 
Kaiki, Gatta, Gatti, Gaita, Gond Gowari, Hill Maria, 
Kandara Kalanga, Khatola, Koitar, Koya, Khirwar, 
Khirwara, Kucha Maria, Kuchaki Maria, Media, Maria, 
Mana, Meannewar, Moghya, Mogia Moghya, Mudia, 
Muria, Nagarchi, Naikpod, Nagwanshi, Ojha, Raj 
Sonjhari Jhareka, Thatia, Thotya, Wade Maria, Vade 
Maria. 


Halba, Balbi 
Kamar 


Kathodi, Katkari, Dhor Kathodi, Dhor Kathkari, Son 
Kathodi, Son Katkari 


Kawar, Kanwar, Kaur, Cherwa, Rathia, Tanwar, Chattri 
Khairwar 

Kharia 

Kokna, Kokni, Kukna 

Kol 

Kolam, Mannervarlu 

Koli dhor; Tokre Koli, Kolcha, Kolgha 

Koli Mahadev, Dongar Koli 

Koli Malhar 

Kondh, Khond, Kandh 

Korku, Bopchi, Mouasi, Nihal, Nahul, Bondhi, Bondeya 
Koya, Bhine Koya, Rajkoya 

Nagesia, Nagasia 

Naikda, Nayaka, Cholivala Nayaka, Kapadia Nayaka,, 
Mota Nayaka, Nana Nayaka 

Oraon, Dhangad 
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37. Pardhan, Pathari, saroti 

38. Pardhi, Advichincher, Phans Pardhi, Phanse Pardhi, 
Langoli Pardhi, Behelia, Behellia, Chita Pardhi, Shikari, 
takankar, Takia 

39. Parja 

40. Patelia 

41. Pomla 

42. Rathwa 

43. Sawar, Sawara 

44, Thakur, Thakar, Ka Thakar, Ma Thakur, Ma Thakar 

45. Thoti (in Aurangabad, Bhir Nanded, Osmanabed and 
Parbhani districts and Rajura tahsil of Chandrapur 
district) 

46. Varli 

47. Vitolia, Kotwalia, Barodia 

Tribes of Manipur 

1. Aimol 

2. Anal 

3. Angami 

4. Chiru 

5.  Chothe 

6. Gangte 

7. Hmar 

8. Kabui 

9. Kacha naga 

10. Koirao 

11. Koireng 

12. Kom 
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13. Lamgang 
14. Mao 
15. Maram 
16. Maring 
17. Any Mizo (Lushai) tribes 
18. Monsang 
19. Moyon 
20. Paite 
21. Puum 
22. Ralte 
23. Sema 
24. Simte 
25. Suhte 
26. Tangkhul 
27. Thadou 
28. Vaiphui 
29. Zou 
Tribes of Meghalaya 
1. Chakma 
2. Dimasa, Kachari 
3. Garo 
4. Hajong 
5. Hmar 
6. Khasi, Jaintia, Synteng, Pnar, War, Bhoi, Lyngngam 
7. Kuki, including the following sub-tribes :- 


i. Biate, Biete 
ii. Changsan 
iii. Chongloi 
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XXV. 


xxvi. 


xxvii. 


Doungel 
Gamalhou 
Gangte 
Guite 


. Hanneng 


Haokip, Haupit 

Haolai 

Hengna 

Hongsungh 
Hrangkhwal, Rangkhol 


. Jongbe 


Khawchung 
Khawathlang, Khothalong 
Khelma 

Khoohou 


.Kipgen 


Kuki 
Lengthang 
Lhangum 
Lhoujem 
Lhouvun 
Lupheng 
Mangjel 
Misao 


xxviii.Riang 


xxix. 
XXX. 


XXXi. 


Sairhem 
Selnam 
Singson 
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xxxii. Sitlhou 
xxxiii. Sukte 
xxxiv. Thado 
xxxv. Thangngcu 
xxxvi. Uibuh 
xxxvii. Vaiphei 
8. Lakher 
9. Man (Tai Speakign) 
10. Any Mizo (Lushai) tribes 
11. Mikir 
12. Any Naga Tribes 
13. Pawi 
14. Synteng 
15. Boro kacharis 
16. Koch 
17. Raba, rava 
Tribes of Mizoram 
1. Chakma 
2. Dimasa (kachari) 
3. Garo 
4. Hajong 
5. Hmar 
6. Khasi and Jaintia, (Including Khasi, synteng or Pnar, War, 
Bhoi or Lyngngam) 
7. Any Juki tribes, including: 


(i) Baite or beite 
(ii) Changsan 
(iit) Chonloi 
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(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 
(vii) 
(viii) 
(ix) 
(x) 
(xi) 
(xii) 
(xiii) 
(xiv) 
(xv) 
(xvi) 
(xvii) 
(xviii) 
(xix) 
(xx) 
(xxi) 
(xxii) 
(xxiii) 
(xxiv) 
(xxv) 
(xxvi) 


(xxvii) 


Doungel 
Gamalhu 

Gangte 

Guite 

Hanneng 

Haokip or Haupit 
Haolai 

Hengna 
Hongsungh 
Hrangkhwal or Rangkhol 
Jongbe 
Knawchung 
Knawathlang or Khothalong 
Khelma 

Kholhou 

Kipgen 

Kuki 

Lenthang 
Lhangum 
Lhoujem 
Lhouvun 
Lupheng 

Mangjel 

Missao 


(xxviii) Riang 


(xxix) 
(xxx) 


(xxxi) 


Siarhem 
Selnam 
Singson 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


(xxxii) Sitlhou 
(xxxiii) Sukte 
(xxxiv) Thado 
(xxxv) Thangneu 
(xxxvi) Uibuh 
(xxxvii) Vaiphei 
Lakher 

Man (Tai-speaking) 
Any Mizo (Lushai) tribes 
Mikir 

Any Naga tribes. 
Pawi 


Synteng. 


Tribes of Nagaland 


1. 


2 
3. 
4. 
5 


Naga 
Kuki 
Kachari 
Mikir 
Garo 


Tribes of Orissa 


Bagata 

Baiga 

Banjara, Banjari 
Bathudi 

Bhottada, Dhotada 
Bhuiya, Hbuyan 


Bhumia 
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Bhumij 

Bhunjia 

Binjhal 

Binihia, Binjhoa 
Birhor 

Bondo Poraja 
Chenchu 

Dal 

Desua Bhumij 
Dharua 

Didayi 

Gadaba 

Gandia 

Ghara 

Gond, gondo 
Ho 

Holva 

Jatapu 

Jung 

Kandha gauda 
Kawar 

Kharia, Kharian 
Kharwar 
Khond, Kond, Kandha, Nanguli Kandha, Sitha Kendha 
Kisan 

Kol 

Kolah Laharas, Kol Laharas 
Kolha 
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Koli, Malhar 
Kondadora 
Kora 

Korua 

Kotia 

Koya 

Kulis 

Lodha 

Madia 

Mahali 
Mankidi 
Mankirdia 
Matya 
Mirdhas 
Munda, Munda Lahora, Munda Mahalis 
Mundari 
Omanatya 
Oraon 
Parenga 
Paroja 

Pentia 

Rajuar 

Santal 

Saora, Sever, Saura, Sahara 
Shabar, Lodha 
Sounti 

Tharua 
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Tribes of Rajasthan 


1. Bhil, Bhil Garasia, Dholi Bhil, Dungri Bhil, Dungri 
Garasia, Mewasi Bhil, Rawal Bhil, Tadvi, Bhagalia, 
Bhilala, Pawra, Vasava, vasave 


Bhil Mina 

Damor, Damaria 

Dhanka, Tadvi, Tetaria, Valvi 
Garasia (Excluding Rajput Garasia) 


Kathodi, Katkari, Dhor Kathodi, Dhor Katkari, Son 
Kathodi, Son Katkari 


Kokna, Kokni, Kukna 
8. Koli dhor, tokre Koli, Kolcha, Kolgha 
9. Mina 


10. Naikda, Nayaka, Cholivala Nayaka, Kapadia Nayaka, 
Mota Nayaka, Nana Nayaka 


11. Patelia Seharia, Sehria, Sahariya. 


D n e oy 


Tribes of Sikkim 


1. Bhutia (including Chumbipa, Dopthapa, Dukpa, Kagatcy, 
Sherpa, Tibetan, Tromopa, Yolmo) 


2. Lapeha 

Tribes of Tamilnadu 
1. Adiyan 

2. Aranadan 

3. Eravallan 

4. Irular 

5. Kadar 

6. 


Kammara (excluding Kanyakumari district and 
Shenkottah taluk of Tirunelveli district) 
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Kanikaran, kanikkar (in Kanyakumari district and 
Shenkottah taluk of Tirunelveli district) 


Kaniyan, Kanyan 
Kattunayakan 
Kochu Vclan 
Konda Kapus 
Kondareddis 
Koraga 


Kota (excluding Kanyakumari district and Shenkottah 
taluk of Tiruneleli district) Kudiya, Melakudi 


Kudiya, Melakudi 

Kurichchan 

Kurumbas (in the Nilgiris district) 
Kurumans 

Maha Malsar 

Malai Arayan 

Malai Pandaram 

Malai Vedan 

Malakkuravan 

Malasar 


Malayali (in Dharmapuri, North Arcot Pudukottai, 
Salem, south Areot and Tiruchirapali districts) 


Malayekandi 
Mannan 

Mudugar, Muduvan 
Muthuvan 

Palleyan 

Palliyan 

Palliayar 
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33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 


Paniyan 
Sholaga 


Toda (excluding Kanyakumari district and Shemkottah 
Taluk of Tirunelveli district) 


Uraly 


Tribes of Tripura 


SENAAR YH o 


Bhil 
Bhutia 
Chaimal 
Chakma 
Garoo 
Halam 
Jamatia 
Khasia 

Kuki, including the following sub-tribes: 
(i) Baite 
(ii) Belalhut 
(iii) Chhalya 
(iv) Fun 
(v) Hajango 
(vi) Jangtei 
(vii) Khareng 
(viii) Khephong 
(ix) Kuntei 
(x) Laifang 
(xi) Lentei 
(xii) Mizel 
(xiii) Namte 
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(xiv) Paitu, paite 
(xv) Rangchan 
(xvi) Rangkhole 


(xvii) Thangluya 
10. Lepcha 
11. Lushai 
12. Mag 
13. Munda, Kaur 
14. Noatia 
15. Orang 
16. Raing 
17. Santal 
18. Tripura, tripuri, tippera 
19. Uchai. 
Tribes of Uttar Pradesh 
1. Bhotia 
2. Buksa 
3. Jaunsari 
4. Raji 
5.  Tharu 
Tribes of West Bengal 
1. Asur 
2. Baiga 
3. Badia,Bediya 
4. Bhumij 
5. Bhutia,Sherpa, Toto, Dukpa, Kagatay, Tibetan, Yolmo. 
6. Birhor 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23: 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


Birjia 
Chakma 
Chero 

Chik Baraik 
Garo 

Gond 

Gorait 
Hajang 

Ho 

Karmali 
Kharwar 
Khond 

Kisan 

Kora 

Korwa 
Lepcha 
Lodha, Kheria, Kharia 
Lohara, Lohra. 
Magh 

Mahali 

Mahli 

Mal Pahariya 
Mech 

Mru 

Munda 
Nagesia 
Oraon 
Parhaiya 
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35. Rabha 
36. Santal 
37. Sauria Paharia 
38. Savar. 


Tribes of Arunachal Pradesh 
All tribes in the state including : 
Abor 

Aka 

Apatani 

Dafla 

Galong 

Khampti 

Khowa 

Mishmi 

Momba 

10. Any Naga tribes 

11. Sherdukpen 

12. Singpho. 


D 00/4 NEON CORP he 


Tribal Areas 


The term ‘Scheduled Areas’ has been defined in the Indian 
Constitution as “such areas as the President may by order 
declare to be Scheduled Areas”. Paragraph 6 of the Fifth 
Schedule of the Constitution prescribes following procedure 
for scheduling, rescheduling and alteration of Scheduled 
Areas. 


(1) In this Constitution, expression ‘Scheduled Areas’ means 


such areas as the President may by order declare to be 
Scheduled Areas. 
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(2) The President may at any time by order. 


(a) Direct that the whole or any specified part of a 
Scheduled Area shall cease to be a Scheduled Area or 
a part of such an area. 


(b) Increase the area of any Scheduled Area in a State after 
consultation with the Governor of that State. 


(c) Alter, but only by way of rectification of boundaries, 
any Scheduled Area. 


(d) On any alteration of the boundaries of a State on the 
admission into the Union or the establishment of a 
new Stale, declare any territory not previously 
included in any State to be, or to form part of, a 
Scheduled Area. 


(e) Rescind, in relation to any State of States, any order 
or orders made under this paragraph, and in 
consultation with the Governor of the State concerned, 
make fresh orders redefining the areas which are to 
be Scheduled Areas. 


Thus the specification of Scheduled Areas in relation to a 
particular State/Union Territory is by a notified Order of the 
President, after consultation with the State Governments 
concerned. The same procedure will apply while altering, 
increasing or rescinding any order(s) relating to Scheduled 
Areas. 


(3) The criteria followed for declaring an area as Scheduled 
Area are preponderance of tribal population; 
compactness and reasonable size of the area; under- 
developed nature of the area; and marked disparity in 
economic standard of the people. These criteria are not 
spelt out in the Constitution of India but have become 
well established. They embody principles followed in 
declaring ‘Excluded’ and ‘Partially-Excluded Areas’ 
under the Government of India Act 1935, Schedule ‘B’ of 
recommendations of the Excluded and Partially Excluded 
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Areas Sub Committee of Constituent Assembly and the 
Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commission 1961. 


(4) In exercise of the powers conferred by paragraph 6 of the 
Fifth Schedule to the Constitution, the President after 
consultation with the State governments concerned had 
by Orders called ‘the Scheduled Areas Order, 1950’ and 
the Scheduled Areas Order 1950’ set out the Scheduled 
Areas in the States. Further by Orders namely the Madras 
Scheduled Areas (Cesser) Order, 1951’ and ‘the Andhra 
Scheduled Areas (Cesser) Order, 1955’ certain areas of the 
then east Godavari and Visakhapatnam districts were 
rescheduled. 


At the time of devising and adopting the strategy of Tribal sub 
Plan (TSP) for socioeconomic development of Scheduled Tribes 
during Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79), certain areas besides 
Scheduled Areas, were also found having preponderance of 
tribal population. A review of protective measures available 
to the tribal of these newly identified areas vis-a-vis Scheduled 
Areas was made and it was observed that a systematic use of 
protective measures and other powers available to the 
executive under Fifth Schedule will help in effective 
implementation of the development programmes in sub-Plan 
Areas. 


Therefore, in August 1976 it was decided to make the 
boundaries of the Scheduled Areas co-terminus with the Tribal 
Sub-Plan areas. Accordingly, Clause (2) of the paragraph 6 of 
the Fifth Schedule was amended vide the Constitution 
(Amendment) Act, 1976 to empower the President to increase 
the area of any Scheduled Areas in any State. Pursuant to 
above the President have issued from time to time Orders 
specifying Scheduled Areas afresh in relation to the States of 
Bihar , Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa and 
Rajasthan. 


The tribal areas in Himachal Pradesh were scheduled on 
27.11.1975. While scheduling the areas in Himachal Pradesh 
the principle of making the sub plan and the Fifth Schedule 
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areas coterminous was kept in view. Thus, presently the Tribal 
Sub-Plan areas (Integrated Tribal Development Projects/ 
Integrated Tribal Development Agency areas only) are 
coterminous with Scheduled Areas in the States of Bihar, 
Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Orissa and Rajasthan. The State of Andhra Pradesh, where the 
Tribal Sub-Plan areas are not coterminous with Scheduled 
Areas, has also furnished a proposal to this effect which is 
under examination. 


Tribal areas generally mean areas having preponderance 
of tribal population. However, the Constitution of India refers 
tribal areas within the States of Assam, Meghalaya, Tripura 
& Mizoram, as those areas specified in Parts I, II, IIA & IMI of 
the table appended to paragraph 20 of the Sixth Schedule. In 
other words, areas where provisions of Sixth Schedule are 
applicable are known as Tribal Areas. In relation to these areas 
Autonomous District Councils, each having not more than 
thirty members have been set up. These councils serve as an 
instrument of self-management and have powers of legislation 
and administration of justice apart from executive, 
developmental and financial responsibilities. 


Problems of Tribals 


According to the 1991 census, 8.08% of the total population in 
India are tribal and they are 76.8 million. These eight crore 
adivasis consist of some of the most oppressed and exploited 
sections of our society. A large number of them are part of the 
proletariat working in mines, plantations and as contract 
labour. They also constitute an important section of the 
landless rural poor. 

The Adivasi and tribal people who constitute seven 
crores of the population, are victims of brutal capitalist and 
semi-feudal exploitation. Their lands are alienated from them, 
the right to forests denied and they are a source of cheap and 
bonded labour for the contractors and landlords. In some 
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states there are compact areas inhabited by tribal people who 
have their own distinct languages and culture. 

The tribal people have been roused to new consciousness 
to defend their rights for advancement while preserving their 
identity and culture. Due to the threat to their identity and 
very existence and the callous policies of the bourgeois- 
landlord rulers, separatist tendencies have grown among some 
sections of the tribal people. 

Regional autonomy for protecting their rights in the areas 
which are contiguous and where they are in a majority is a 
democratic and just demand. The capitalist-landlord- 
contractor nexus constantly seeks to disrupt their traditional 
solidarity with some concessions to their leadership, denies 
their legitimate rights and suppresses them with brutal force” 
The main problems affecting the tribal people are: 

Land and their alienation from it 

Forests and their access to it 

Largescale displacement due to development projects 
Status of women 

Social Oppression 

Lack of Educational Facilities 


Language and culture 


Me FO o> Oe he a 


Autonomy and Constitutional safeguards 


The Indian State, since independence, adopted a flawed 
approach to the tribal people. The Nehruvian notion being that 
the tribal people have a unique culture which should be 
preserved while bringing about the economic modernisation 
of tribal societies. Economy and culture were seen as two 
separate and different realms. Therefore, it was not understood 
that changes in the material life would necessarily bring about 
changes in the cultural life of the tribal people. 


From the colonial period, the productive capacities of the 
tribal economy were destroyed because of the land and forest 
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policies and their knowledge base was marginalised and 
destroyed. Most of the tribal people had thus to resort to 
unskilled labour for a livelihood and as they could not survive 
on this, they were made dependent on the welfarism of the 
State. The industrialisation in the post-independent period has 
heightened the pattern of industrial use of national resources 
of the tribal areas which results in an unequal exchange 
between the tribal and other areas. 


Since successive governments refused to recognise this 
process which began under colonial rule, they concentrated 
more on welfare measures rather than on building up 
constructive and productive economic activity in the tribal 
areas. The bourgeois-landlord policies have resulted in a 
system where tribal people just provide cheap labour and raw 
materials to the rest of society. Deprived of modern education, 
they are unable to have access to better jobs as compared with 
the other sections of society. 


The development of the tribal people is a process not 
separate from, but inter-dependent with that of the non-tribal 
people. The productive capacities of the tribal people must be 
developed and tribal knowledge and skills must be upgraded 
in order to enhance their social and economic status. 


Land & their Alienation 


Traditionally in tribal society, land was not a commodity for 
sale. There was no concept of private property in land in most 
tribal communities. The process of separating the tribal people 
from their land originated in colonial times and their right to 
ownership of the forests they lived in was never recognised. 
The introduction of the land revenue and money economy 
began this process. The first tribal revolts took place against 
this colonial exploitation. The first laws to protect the tribal 
land were passed after this unrest, such as the Chotanagpur 
Tenancy Act. 


However, with capitalist development being stepped up, 
a continuous process of land alienation of the tribals has taken . 
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place. Laws have been ineffective. Through legal manipulation 
and other fraudulent means largescale transfer of tribal land 
has taken place to non-tribal people. This is a problem 
common to all tribal areas except some states in the North- 
East. The laws enacted for protection of the tribal lands in the 
scheduled areas under the Fifth schedule of the constitution 
have not prevented alienation of tribal lands and largescale 
transfers. The loopholes in the laws, the connivance of the 
bureaucracy and the political authorities have subverted 
whatever legal safeguards existing. 


Non-tribals are taking over tribal lands through methods 
such as mortgages, lease agreements, benami transfers, false 
title deeds in collusion with revenue officials, by marriage to 
tribal women or holding land in the name of their (bonded) 
tribal agricultural labourers. Our basic demand is for 
restoration of the land so alienated, to the tribal people. They 
should have access to credit and technology. Science and 
technology should be used to develop a sustainable model of 
agriculture in tribal areas. 


In this connection also comes the problem of jhum 
cultivation (slash and burn) which is undertaken by the tribal 
people. One quarter of the tribal people in the country have 
been doing this form of cultivation. The steps to shift them 
away from the jhum cultivation must be done in such a 
manner as to help them adjust to settled cultivation or 
sufficient rehabilitation in other occupations. 


To meet the demand for land, a central question is to 
implement land reforms and ensure the distribution of surplus 
lands to the landless adivasi families. In West Bengal under 
the Left Front government, distribution of surplus land to the 
extent of 11 lakh acres had taken place to 25 lakh families. Of 
this, nearly 5 lakh families are from the tribal people. In 
Tripura too, landless tribal households have benefitted from 
land reform. Further 7000 acres of land alienated from tribals 
were restored to them by the Left Front government. Since 
then, there has been no alienation of tribal land. 
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The struggle to restore land alienated from the tribal 
people by illegal means must be pursued. The existing laws 
to protect tribal lands from alienation must be modified to 
plug loopholes. Firm action should be taken to check 
fraudulent means of transferring land with the collusion of the 
bureaucracy. While conducting such a struggle both to tighten 
laws and to ensure their implications, we should also work out 
concrete measures to maintain the unity of the tribal-non-tribal 
peasants wherever conflicts arise. Small nontribal peasant 
settlers on tribal lands should be given equivalent land 
elsewhere, or differentiation can be made between the bigger 
and smaller land holdings illegally acquired. But the principle 
that the tribal people must be restored the lands illegally 
transferred must be upheld. 


Life in Forests 


A big section of the tribal people have been traditionally living 
in the forests and their life and work is intimately connected 
with the forest. The forest laws have ruptured the organic link 
between the forest and the life of the adivasis. One of the tragic 
aspects of tribal life has been the alienation of the tribal people 
from their traditional habitat. Forests no longer belong to them 
but to the forest officials and contractors. The disappearance 
of the forests and the degeneration of green cover is not 
because of the tribal people but because of the rapacious nexus 
of contractors-forest officials and ruling class politicians. The 
plunder of the forests and the cutting down of trees has been 
one of the inexorable features of capitalist development. 


The Forest Act and its latest version, the Forest 
Conservation (Amendment) Act of 1988 treats the adivasis as 
interlopers and encroachers in the forests, rather than as an 
integral part of the forest environment. The degraded forest 
land is also not accessible to the tribal people. The deprivation 
of access to the forest and the tyrannical rule of the forest 
guards-bureaucratic nexus has led to tribal people not getting 
nutritious food which is their traditional diet and the 
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sundering of their traditional way of life with all its social and 
cultural consequences. 


Restoring the tribals access to forests is an important issue 
which we must fight for. Further, the minor forest produce 
which provide livelihood for the tribal people must be 
available for the tribals and they must own it. Cooperatives 
for marketing such produce have to be run by the government 
in cooperation with the tribals. Steps must be taken to protect 
the indigenous tribal knowledge of plants and their uses. 


According to an estimate, 15% of the tribal population 
have been displaced or affected by development projects. The 
uprooting of the tribal people from their homes and habitat 
for building dams and other industrial development projects 
has been one of the shocking scandals of post-independent 
India. It is a fact that we have not paid sufficient attention to 
this problem. Providing monetary compensation has not been 
of much use. Not only was it inadequate, but the tribal people 
given lumpsum amounts of money could not use it properly. 
They were left with nothing in a short period of time. Even to 
make claims for alternative land they had no records of their 
ownership or titles in many cases. 


The rehabilitation projects were flawed as the tribal 
people were put in areas which had no similarity with the 
habitat they were used to. They were given often rocky or 
barren land. Displacement has meant that the evacuated tribal 
people are driven to take up back-breaking jobs as construction 
labour working in brick kilns and other forms of labour in the 
unorganised sector. 


Problems of Tribal Women 


By and large in tribal communities the status of women has 
been better than in caste Hindu society. This is reflected in the 
higher ratio of women to men in the population. Women in 
many tribal communities have equal status and rights in 
property. Women in many tribal communities are active in 
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economic and social life. But these positive aspects have also 
got eroded with the penetration of bourgeois and semi-feudal 
values of the dominant society. The impact of these values and 
the media is now marked among the younger generation too. 
Dowry instead of bride price and fall in the status of women 
is a result of these trends. With the increasing 
proletarianisation and divorce from their natural habitat, 
women are subjected to much more hard work such as 
fetching water or collecting firewood from great distances. 
Adivasi women who go into the forests to gather firewood and 
forest produce are constantly subject to sexual harassment by 
forest guards. 


A serious problem faced by tribal women is the sexual 
exploitation by contractors, landlords, bureaucrats and those 
who hold power in mainstream society. We must stand for 
preservation and encouragement of equal status of women 
which exist in various spheres. We must oppose any 
retrograde practices against women which are either 
traditional, or, which have crept in. Against sexual exploitation 
of women also we must be able to build organised resistance. 


Socio-economic Development 


One of the worst features of socio-economic development 
under capitalism in India is the brutal exploitation of the tribal 
people. The traditional social forms of tribal life have broken 
down in the relentless march of capitalism, the cash nexus and 
the impact of the policies of bourgeois-landlord State. The old 
collective forms of tribal life with egalitarian features has been 
smashed by the capitalist and feudal onslaught. With no means 
of production, without the social and educational skills to face 
modern society, with the uprooting of their tribal social 
system, the tribal people have been subjected to ruthless 
exploitation by landlords, contractors and petty bureaucrats. 
In many cases, the adivasis work in serf like conditions. 


Large number of adivasis migrate from their homes to 
other areas and states to eke out a meagre livelihood. During 
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this seasonal migration, they are bereft of any protection or 
benefits of minimum wages and labour laws. Bonded labour 
also prevails in many parts involving tribal labour. Protection 
given to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes under various 
laws are generally unavailable to the tribal people in the 
remote areas and they have no voice because they are not 
organised. 


Liberalisation Policies 


In the past one decade, the impact of liberalisation policies has 
been particularly severe on the tribal people. Firstly, the 
curtailment of the public distribution system and cutting of 
state of State funds for social sector have badly hit the tribal 
people. In the tribal areas in remote hilly and forest regions, 
the vulnerability of tribal people to hunger and starvation has 
tremendously increased with the collapse of the PDS. Most 
tribal people deprived of their traditional means of livelihood, 
land and forests, were totally dependent on cheap food 
through the PDS schemes. Reports of deaths due to hunger 
and malnutrition emanate mainly from the tribal areas, 
whether it be in Orissa, Maharashtra, Chattisgarh or Rajasthan. 


Secondly, the deregulation and privatisation of mining 
and mineral sector is leading to the corporate sector both 
Indian and foreign entering this area which is mainly in the 
tribal regions. Already in Orissa, Jharkhand and Chattisgarh, 
the setting up of new projects to mine bauxite and other 
minerals has led to tribal people losing their lands. Their 
protests are met with brutal police repression. The trend of 
displacing the adivasi people for industrial projects is getting 
heightened. The State and the bureaucracy is not willing to 
adhere to the Samata judgement of the Supreme Court which 
has declared that in the scheduled areas (under Fifth 
Schedule), private industries or state enterprises cannot be set 
up without the consent of the adivasi people and such projects 
must be undertaken through cooperatives of tribal people. 
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Thirdly, the health and educational facilities provided by 
the State has deteriorated with the cutbacks in State 
expenditure and drive for privatisation. Unlike, other sectors, 
ordinary tribal people cannot avail of the more costly private 
education and medical facilities. One of the major problems 
for the tribal people is the exploitation by money lenders. Once 
they get into the bondage of usury they are reduced to the 
plight of serfs. This bondage is the most degrading aspect of 
adivasi life today. Going against the whole trend of 
liberalisation we must fight for sufficient credit to be provided 
to adivasis through cooperatives and bank loans so that the 
scourge of usury can be contained. 


The State cannot abandon its responsibility towards 
development of infrastructure and fulfilling basic needs such 
as education and health in the tribal areas. The State’s role is 
especially important as the tribal areas have the least number 
of roads and public transport, higher illiteracy and special 
problems of mortality and endemic diseases exist than in other 
areas. Thus, the policies pursued by successive bourgeois- 
landlord governments and their all-round exploitation has led 
to a total alienation and a crisis in their identity. It is this threat 
to their identity which has a political dimension and at the root 
of the demand for a separate set up and protection. The 
Communists should be able to see the deeper socio-economic 
phenomenon by which these most vulnerable communities are 
driven to demand a separate and distinctive position as against 
the dominant Hinducaste society. 


Education Facilities 


During British rule there was no systematic plan to provide 
for education to the tribal communities except the work 
undertaken by the Christian missionary organisations. In 
independent India, despite various plans for imparting 
education, the reality is that the bulk of the adivasi community 
except in certain North Eastern states are outside the ambit of 
the formal education system. Even today in some areas 
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whatever little educational facilities exist are provided by 
Christian organisations. Such neglect of education has led to 
the highest percentage of illiterates among the Adivasis and 
scheduled tribes. 


Culture 


The threat to the identity of the tribal communities has brought 
the question of their linguistic and cultural identity to the fore. 
The bourgeois-landlord State in India has paid no attention 
whatsoever to fostering their distinctive identity, culture and 
traditions except for bureaucratic exercises in promoting what 
is called as tribal folk culture. There are major languages of 
the tribal people like Santhali and Bodo. Such languages must 
be given proper recognition including listing in the eight 
schedule of the Constitution. The Alchiki script is recognised 
by the West Bengal government. The Kokborok language is 
officially recognised by the Tripura state government. 
Similarly, efforts by tribal communities to develop their 
languages must be supported even when their numbers are 
small, 


As far as the cultural aspect is concerned, the positive 
aspects of the traditional tribal culture particularly their 
egalitarian and collective ethos must be protected and 
encouraged. There are, ofcourse, certain regressive social 
practices in some parts which cannot be upheld as protection 
of tribal culture. The question of protection of identity and the 
interests of tribal people has led to various movements in the 
last two-three decades. This has assumed the demand for 
separate states such as Jharkhand or Bodoland. 


The tribal peoples who inhabit the north-eastern region 
have a social, economic and cultural environment distinct from 
that of the adivasis in the rest of India. In all the north-eastern 
hill states (except Tripura and Manipur), the tribal people are 
in a majority. In states like Nagaland, Mizoram and 
Meghalaya, Christians constitute the dominant population. 
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Unlike the tribal people in Central India, they are not subject 
to the ruthless exploitation of contractors, landlords and 
capitalists. The problems in the North-east are different. It is 
also more complex. There are a large number of tribal 
communities with distinct ethnic and social features. 


In some areas, there are inter-tribal conflicts. The entire 
tribal people suffer from the effects of the bourgeois-landlord 
rule from Delhi. Some of the common problems are the policy 
of neglect, failure to develop the region economically and 
insensitivity to the aspirations of the peoples of the region. An 
entrenched system has developed whereby a narrow elite 
section has profitted from the Central financial assistance and 
the diversion of development funds. Such a corrupt ruling 
class, which is highly opportunist, has been nurtured from 
among the tribal people also over the decades. 


In this background of discontent and thwarted 
aspirations, separatist feelings have grown and strengthened. 
The efforts to suppress separatism and insurgencies, devoid 
of a democratic perspective to effect all-round development 
of the region and failure to give due recognition to the 
nationality and cultural diversities have led to a situation of 
stalemate. The imperialist agencies have been using such a 
situation to fan separatist demands and ethnic-based conflicts. 
The tribal people’s problems are therefore integrally connected 
with resolving the problems of political economy of the entire 
north-east. Only by fashioning of a federal, decentralised set- 
up with genuine autonomy for minority groups can the 
diverse aspirations connected with identity, language and 
culture be met. 


Charter of Tribal People’s 
The charter of demands for a better life for the tribal people 
should consist of the following: 


1. Stop alienation of land belonging to the tribal people; 
plug loopholes in existing laws and take steps to restore 
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land illegally transferred from adivasis. Register land 
records for tribal lands. In scheduled areas under Fifth 
Schedule, adhere to the Samata judgement of Supreme 
Court regarding use of land for industrial and 
commercial purposes. 


Takeover surplus lands above ceiling and distribute them 
to landless adivasis along with other landless families. 
Provide irrigation facilities in remote tribal areas. 


Amend the Forest Act in such a manner as to recognise 
the rights of adivasi forest dwellers to access and use of 
forests. People’s participation in forests through 
community management should be introduced. 


Forest produce must be accessible to forest dwellers and 
neighbourhood adivasi communities. The tyranny of 
forest guards must end. For marketing forest produce, 
cooperative efforts which are not bureaucratically 
managed but of the adivasis as producers of forest goods 
should be set-up. 


No project industrial or developmental can be 
undertaken where displacement occurs without a 
comprehensive and sustainable rehabilitation package. 
Such a scheme must be put in place before any 
displacement or work on the project begins. 


Women should have equal rights in land and other 
communal resources. 


Campaign to end practices degrading women’s status 
must be carried out. The practice of dowry infiltrating 
tribal society must be countered. Practices such as 
witchcraft must be combated. 


Provision of drinking water in remote hamlets must be 
a priority for ending hardships to tribal women in this 
regard. Sexual harassment by forest guards of adivasi 
women who go to forests for gathering produce and 
firewood must be strictly punished. Tribal developmental 
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10. 


Ad 


12. 


schemes should pay adequate attention for employment 
for adivasi women. Protection for women at work sites 
from sexual exploitation. 


Enforce protection against money-lending/usury which 
exploits adivasis. 


Bonded labour and exploitation of adivasi men and 
women by contravening all labour laws must be 
effectively checked. Strict implementation of atrocities on 
adivasis under the Prevention of Atrocities on SC & ST 
Act. 


The public distribution system should be revamped so 
that all tribal areas are covered with fair price shops and 
cooperatives. Instead of BPL cards, all tribal areas 
scheduled and non-scheduled must be covered by a 
universal system where all tribal families get foodgrains 
and other essential commodities at a subsidised rate. 
Special composite educational programmes for tribal 
students should be promoted by the Central Government 
and all the state governments. Arrangements for setting 
up of schools in the tribal dominated areas with provision 
of vocational training and hostel facilities for the tribal 
youth should be undertaken. 

Implementation of reservation of ST quotas in all 
categories of employment and education. Curb issuance 
of bogus ST certificates to nontribals. Special allocation 
for public health facilities and setting up of primary 
health centres in the remote tribal areas. 

Tribal languages and scripts should be recognised and 
developed. 


Santhali and Bodo should be included in the eighth schedule ` 
of the Constitution. Oppose moves to eliminate indigenous 
cultural traditions, which foster collective consciousness and 
egalitarianism. Campaign against social evils, which are 
intensifying among the youth by penetration of bourgeois 
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values of commercialisation, and degenerate sex and violence 
purveyed through the media. Foster cultural expression and 
creative folk arts based on the rich cultural forms of tribal 
communities. 


Provision of autonomy under the Sixth schedule should 
be strengthened by amending the schedule. Extend provisions 
of Autonomous District Council to other states where compact, 
majority tribal areas exist. Under Fifth schedule, provide for 
democratic participation in the Tribes Advisory Council with 
elected representatives from lower units. Formulate effective 
laws to protect tribal rights in scheduled areas. 


2 
Educational Status of Tribals 


The Indian Constitution identifies for special consideration 
certain ethnic minority groups, traditionally referred to as 
tribes or tribals, as Scheduled Tribes who constitute around 8 
per cent of the total population of the country. There are 573 
Scheduled Tribes living in different parts of the country. Most 
of the tribal communities have their own languages different 
from what is spoken in the State where they are located. 


There are more than 270 tribal languages in India. They 
belong to all major language families among which the 
Austric, the Dravidian, Tibeto-Chinese, Indo European families 
are the dominant ones. One of the distinguishing features is 
that majority of them live in scattered habitations located in 
interior, remote and inaccessible, hilly and forest areas of the 
country. 

Nearly 22 per cent of tribal habitations have less than one 
hundred population and more than 40 per cent have 100 to 
less than 300 population, while others have less than 500 
people. Though tribals constitute only eight per cent of Indian 
population, they constitute a majority in several States and 
Union Territories and substantial numbers in others. In 
particular, they constitute an overwhelming majority in 
Mizoram, Lakshadweep, Nagaland and Meghalaya. However, 
the states of Madhaya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh and West Bangal account 
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for 83 per cent of the total tribal population, even though the 
non-tribals constitute the majority in these states. 


Recognising that the Scheduled Tribes constitute the most 
deprived and marginalised sections of Indian society, a host 
of welfare and developmental measures have been initiated 
for their social and economic development. In this regard, 
particular reference has to be made to the tribal sub-plan 
approach which came into existence as the main strategy from 
the fifth five-year plan. ` 


Along with core economic sectors elementary education 
has been accorded priority in tribal-plan approach. Elementary 
education was considered important not only because of 
Constitutional obligation but as a crucial input for total 
development of tribal communities particularly to build 
confidence among the tribes to deal with outsiders in equal 
terms. Since primacy was accorded to elementary education, 
a broad policy frame for education was adopted in tribal sub- 
plan emphasizing equal importance for quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of education. A second important 
development in the policy towards education of the tribals 
came with recommendations of the National Policy on 
Education in 1986 which specified among other things that: 


— Priority will be accorded to opening primary schools in 
tribal areas. 


— There is need to develop curricula and devise 
instructional material in tribal language at the initial 
stages with the arrangements for switch over to regional 
languages. 


— Promising ST youths will be encouraged to take up 
teaching in tribal areas. 


— Ashram schools/ residential schools on a large scale in 
tribal areas will be established. 


— Incentive schemes will be formulated for the STs, keeping 
in view, their special needs and lifestyle. 
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The unique feature of the policy is its recognition of the 
heterogeneity and diversity of tribal areas. The policy also 
proposed the transformation of the structure of primary 
education with special emphasis on improving the access in 
tribal areas. The policy has also underlined the importance of 
instruction through the mother tongue for effective teaching 
and encouraged incorporating locally relevant content and 
curriculum besides emphasized on the localized production 
of textbooks in local dialects. 


Based on these considerations, the norms for establishing 
primary schools were relaxed to suit the tribal areas in order 
to improve access to education. For instance, Andhra Pradesh 
has gone to the extent of establishing schools in habitations 
where there are even twenty school age children; Madhya 
Pradesh has steadily decreased population size norms in order 
to open schools in habitations with 200 population. However, 
in spite of such relaxation of norms many tribal localities are 
still without school, as they do not meet even the relaxed 
criteria. 


Educational Progress 


Literacy is an important and primary index of educational 
development. The present section provides data on the actual 
Position of literacy among the tribals in terms of decadal 
growth of tribal literacy, gap between tribal and non-tribal 
population in terms of literacy, and inter-tribal variation etc. 
It will also highlight interstate, inter-group and gender 
variation in tribal literacy in the country. 

The data on literacy since 1971-91 shows that literacy rate 
has gone up from a low of 11. 30 in 1971 to 29. 50 in 1991 for 
Scheduled Tribes. But the increase in literacy percentage does 
not express the over all growth of educational standard. In fact, 
even though in absolute numbers the number of illiterates has 
increased over the years, the gap between ST and non-ST 
population has also increased from 22. 50 to 33. 05 between 
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1971 and 1991. Even today the tribal literacy falls well below 
the national average and shows the abysmal rate of 
educational growth among the tribals. In fact, data reveal that 
Scheduled Tribes even have lagged behind the Scheduled 
Castes in their educational progress. 


Figure 1: Literacy rates on 1971, 1981 and 1991 


It is found that the degree and level of educational 
development has been quite uneven among different States 
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and among different segments of population within any given 
State. The data indicates that some of the States with higher 
tribal concentration in relation to their total population have 
done exceedingly well in terms of higher literacy rate. States 
in the northeastern region of India like Mizoram, Nagaland 
and Meghalaya fall in this category. But in the States of 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh that 
are inhabited by much larger number of tribals than the 
northeastern States tribal literacy continues to be very low. In 
1971 tribal literacy in Madhya Pradesh was at 7. 62 per cent 
which increased marginally to 10. 68 per cent during 1981 and 
stands at 21. 54 per cent as per the 1991 census figures. 


The figures are similar for Bihar, Orissa and Andhra 
Pradesh. In fact, Andhra Pradesh has the lowest tribal literacy 
rate in the country at 17. 16 in 1991. But what is important is 
the growth of literacy rate between 1981-91. The growth rate 
was steady between 1971-81, but increased significantly during 
1981-1991. The trend is visible even in relatively backward 
States like Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. Another factor that 
needs mention is that though educationally developed States 
like Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka have higher general 
literacy rate they are way behind the smaller and tribal 
concentrated States in terms of tribal literacy rate. On the 
whole, disparity among various States in terms of literacy rate 
is pretty high ranging between 82. 27 per cent in Mizoram to 
17. 16 per cent in Andhra Pradesh. 


Further, the States where the literacy among tribes is 
lower than the national average tend to lag behind the national 
average even in general literacy rate. The States of Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, and Rajasthan are of this category. This 
shows that educational development of the State is possible 
only when its disadvantageous sections are properly taken 
care of. Disparity in educational level is not only between 
States but it also exists at district level. Out of the total 414 
districts with tribal population 13 districts have a tribal literacy 
rate of 0-10 per cent and in as many as 86 districts, it is only 
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20-30 per cent. A substantial number of districts (240) have a 
tribal literacy rate of 10-40 per cent. And only three districts 
among all the districts of India have 90-100 per cent tribal 
literacy rate. For example, among the 45 districts in Madhya 
Pradesh the literacy rate among the tribes varies between 2. 
14 per cent and 28. 47 per cent. 


In a highly stratified society like India there are numerous 
layers of differentiation apart from caste and class. Gender is 
now recognised as a more pervasive and distinct category of 
social stratification. In the context of literacy gender is an 
important aspect. The literacy rate among the tribals is not only 
low but also show a high level of the gender disparity. Data 
reveal that States which are low in general and tribal literacy 
are also the States with higher gender disparity. During 1971, 
female literacy among tribals was 4. 85 per cent at the all India 
level and only 0. 49 per cent in Rajasthan. 


By 1981 it had increased to 8. 05 per cent at the all India 
level and 1. 20 per cent in Rajasthan. Despite massive efforts 
by the Government and non-Government agencies it was still 
18. 19 per cent at the all India level and 4. 42 per cent in 
Rajasthan in 1991. The States of Andhra Pradesh with 8. 68 per 
cent and Rajasthan with 4. 42 per cent have remained in the 
bottom of the female literacy table among the tribals. On the 
other side, States like Mizoram (78. 74), Nagaland (54. 51), 
Sikkim (50. 37), Kerala (51. 07), have more than 50 per cent 
literacy among the female population. It is significant that 
Andhra Pradesh which has a low tribal literacy than Rajasthan, 
has a higher literacy rate among the tribal female population. 


Educational Facilities 


The. tribal communities normally reside in interior, 
underdeveloped and inaccessible areas. Demographically 
tribal habitations are small in size, scattered and are sparsely 
populated. Nearly 63. 4 per cent of tribal habitations have less 
than 300 people covering one fourth of total tribal population. 
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While 22 per cent of tribal habitations have less than 100 
inhabitants, the population covered by these habitations is only 
3. 82 per cent of the total tribal population. Because of these 
problems most of these villages are bereft of basic 
infrastructural facilities like transport, communication and 
other basic amenities. Formal education like other 
infrastructure was not available to these people and localities 
for a long time. A conscious effort to expand educational 
facilities began with the introduction of tribal sub-plan 
approach and got a major boost with the formulation of 
National Policy on Education (1986). In the backdrop, this 
section attempts to examine the status of access and 
availability of schools in tribal areas. 


OFifth Survey (1992) 
Population Covered 


OFifth Survey (1992) 
Habitations 


, fl Fourth Survey 
| (1982) Population 


Figure 2: Rural habitation with and without primary schools 


Data from the two surveys (1986 and 1993) clearly show that 
the number of habitations having schools beyond two 
kilometers is fast decreasing. In almost all the tribal 
concentration States, the number of schools within one km. of 
the habitations has increased and higher percentage 
population coverage is achieved. The Sixth All India 
Educational Survey (1993) shows that 78 per cent of tribal 
population and 56 per cent of tribal habitations have been 
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provided primary schools with in the habitation. Another 11 
per cent of tribal population and 20 per cent of their 
habitations had schools within the range of less than one- 
kilometer distance. Comparing access conditions in tribal areas 
with that of the rural habitations in general one finds that the 
difference is only marginal. Around two thirds of rural 
habitations i. e. (64. 80per cent) have primary schools within 
the habitation or within a distance of half a kilometer covering 
85. 50 per cent of total rural population as against 56. 33 per 
cent and 78. 73 per cent tribal habitations and their population, 
respectively. 

In view of difficult terrain, geographical and ecological 
barriers in tribal areas the distance of more than half a 
kilometer is a difficult proposition for young children to attend 
school. In fact, the distance of one kilometer and above 
between the school and habitation means that practically these 
habitations and inhabitants lack access to primary schools 
given the tribal context. Thus, a little more than one fifth of 
total tribal population are constrained by this problem. 
Further, 10 per cent of the tribal habitations have schools 
beyond two kilometers. 


The States of Mizoram and Gujarat have the highest 
percentage of population and habitations covered by primary 
schools within the habitation. A huge 95 per cent of total tribal 
population and 85 to 90 per cent of tribal habitations of the 
States are provided with primary schools within the 
habitations. While the State of Bihar occupies the lowest 
position in terms of population coverage and habitations in 
providing primary schools within the habitation. In the States 
of Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan, Orissa, and Madhya Pradesh 
the percentage of habitations and population served by 
primary schools within the habitation were not only relatively 
less but also a large number of the habitations and population 
have access to schools only at a distance of more than one km. 


Several innovative efforts have been made during the 
1990s to increase access to population living small habitations. 
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For instance in Madhya Pradesh, the number of formal 
primary schools have increased from 16, 548 from 1990-91 to 
18, 716 in 1998-99. During the same period 1, 757 alternative 
schools, 10, 626 EGS schools and 1, 133 TWD schools have been 
established. These take the total number of schools from 19, 
295 in 1992-93 to 34, 131 in 1998-99. Visakhapatnam district 
in Andhra Pradesh, which has a large concentration of tribal 
population has also witnessed a similar phenomenon where 
the educational facilities in last eight years had increased 
significantly through the establishment alternative schools 
with active community partnership. 


Figure 3: Growth of educational institutions of MadhyaPradesh 


Enrolment of Tribal Children 


Enrolment is not an independent variable in the sense that it 
is dependent on factors such as availability of school, its 
regular functioning, regularity of teachers as well as on 
parental willingness, their perception of the value of education 
and their capacity. The participation of tribal children in 
education is very low in comparison to others. Enrolment of 
tribal children was about 9 million in classes I-V during the 
year 1997-98. One observes a positive trend with respect to 
participation of girls in education among, the STs. For instance, 
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the proportion of girls has increased from 36. 5 per cent in 
1989-90 to 43 per cent in 1997-98 at all India level. The 
northeastern States like Mizoram, Nagaland and West Bengal 
have more or less equal proportion of boys and girls among 
the total enrolled tribal children at the primary stage. The girls’ 
enrolment shows a positive growth in all the tribal 
concentrated States. The State of Rajasthan shows the highest 
increase in girls enrolment with 64 per cent increase during 
the 1990s. Their proportion to the total enrolment has increased 
from a mere 23 per cent in 1989-90 to 35 per cent in the year 
1997-98. Similar trend could be observed at the upper primary 
classes also. 


| Enrollment Ratio of ST in Primary Stage (l-V) 


Enrollment Ratio of ST in Middle Stage 


Bors Cre Totat 


Figure 4: Enrolment ratio 
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Several innovative interventions such as appointment of 
local women as teachers in the Shiksha Karmi project, micro- 
level planning and community mobilisation under the Lok 
Jumbish project and several NGO efforts at grassroots level 
seem to be the major reasons for the significant improvement 
in girls’ enrolment in Rajasthan. 


Some of the recent micro level evidences show that the 
interventions and initiatives like mid day meal scheme, 
creation of self help women groups, environment building 
programmes under different projects, appointment of local 
tribal teachers, developing partnership between school and 
village communities in school management had helped in 
raising awareness level among tribals to realise the importance 
of education and adopt a positive attitude towards girls’ 
education. 


Dropout Rates 


Enrolment has no meaning unless the students are retained in 
the system for prescribed number of years to complete the 
primary level of education. However, in tribal areas high levels 
of absenteeism, large scale failure in year end assessment and 
alarming dropout rate contribute to slow progress of education 
among tribals. 


Table 1: Dropout Rates of Scheduled Tribes (Class I-V) 


State/Union 1991-92 
Territory 

Boys Girls Total 
1. Andhra Pradesh 66. 65 71.95 68. 64 
2. Bihar 70. 96 71. 81 71. 26 
3. Gujarat 53. 98 66. 51 59. 39 
4. MadhyaPradesh 31. 00 52. 27 38. 59 
5. Maharashtra 56. 24 63. 88 59. 48 


6. Orissa 78. 03 74. 14 76. 81 
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7. Rajasthan 73. 01 84. 20 75. 92 
8. West Bengal 62. 47 69. 68 65. 07 
9. ArunachalPradesh 62.21 58. 19 60. 71 
10.Assam 65. 13 67. 10 66. 00 
11.Meghalaya 68. 00 67. 95 67. 99 
12.Mizoram 57.91 58. 37 58. 13 
13.Nagaland 45. 83 49. 23 47. 42 
14. Tripura 70. 78 73. 72 72. 03 


Achievement Levels 


All most all the studies on learners achievement levels in India 
have showed that the tribal students in primary classes had 
lower achievement scores compared to non-tribal population. 


Table 2: Achievement levels (Class-1) of tribal students in different states 
Districts 1994-95 1997-98 
~ Language Mathematics Language Mathematics 
Madhya Pradesh 


Satna 3.65 1. 58 5. 58 3. 72 
Rewa 4.18 2. 74 4. 58 4.51 
Sidhi 4. 54 2. 35 5, 35 5. 04 
Tikamgarh 3.93 2. 13 5. 70 7.12 
Chattarpur 3.39 2. 16 i al A, 5. 29 
Panna 2. 37 1.45 4. 60 5. 24 
Maharashtra 
Aurangabad 5.21 3. 24 7. 24 6. 35 
Nanded 3. 79 2. 79 5. 67 5. 02 
Parbhani 5. 46 3.14 6.27 6.27 
Assam 
Darrng 12. 32 7.15 
Dhubri 12. 12 10. 11 
Karbi Anglong NA NA 


Morigan 15. 12 10. 34 
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The low achievement levels among tribals were 
attributed to school related variables as in the case of non-tribal 
students. However, the tribal students had additional 
disadvantages arising out social and locational factors that 
affect their achievement levels. 


In other words, performance of tribal students varies 
among different schools irrespective of their location, family 
background and management type of the school. A silver 
lining in this regard is that the achievement levels of tribal 
children showed slight improvement during the period from 
1993 to 1998 as revealed by the baseline studies conducted 
under DPEP. 


However, this marginal improvement is not sufficient to 
achieve educational parity in terms of levels of achievement 
between tribal and non-tribal students and it must be admitted 
that the tribal students still have a low achievement levels and 
fall a long way behind the expected level of achievement. The 
gap between the tribal and non-tribal students in achieving 
competency is very big to say the least. This is a major concern 
and requires strategic intervention. 


Problems of Tribal Literacy 


Inspite of constitutional guarantees and persistent efforts tribal 
communities continue to lag behind the general population. 
The reasons for this can be categorized as external, internal and 
socioeconomic and psychological. The external constraints are 
related to the problems and difficulties at the policy level, 
planning, implementation and at administration level. 

Internal constraints refer to problems associated with 
schools system, content, curriculum, medium of instruction, 
pedagogy, teacher related problems, academic supervision and 
monitoring. The third set of problems relate to social, economic 
and cultural background of tribals and the psychological 
problems of first generation learners. 
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External Problems 


The perspective adopted for education development among 
the tribal communities, fails to properly address the specific 
disadvantages characterising the tribal population. For 
instance, the population and distance norms formed by the 
Government have not been beneficial to the tribal locations 
because of their sparse population and sporadic residential 
patterns. 


Further, in formulating policies and programmes for 
tribal education it is essential to understand the complex 
realities of the tribal life and the expectation of tribals from 
the system and this has never been done either by the tribal 
welfare department or by the education department. 
Consequently, no worthwhile policy for tribal education has 
been formed. 


One of the major constraints of tribal education at 
planning level is the adoption of dual system of 
administration. The tribal welfare department deals with tribal 
life and culture and administers the development work at the 
local level including education. 


But the tribal welfare department lacks expertise in 
educational planning and administration in general and 
academic supervision and monitoring in particular. On the 
other hand, the education department is the sole authority for 
planning of education development at the state level. They 
formulate implementation guidelines and instructions 
regarding curriculum, text book, teacher recruitment, transfer 
policies and so on. In this, the education department tends to 
form uniform educational policies for the whole state. 


The school calendar is a case in point where vacations and 
holidays cater to the need of the formal school set up in a non- 
tribal context with little consideration for local context and 
festivals of the tribals. This lack of sensitivity to the problems 
and the failure in understanding the tribal social reality 
coupled with the taulty selection and appointment of teachers 
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in tribal areas have resulted in poor performance and teacher 
absenteeism among tribal schools. Under the system of dual 
administration, absence of coordination and complimentarily 
as well as inadequate scope for reciprocal use of respective 
expertise and experiences between the two departments has 
invariably stunted educational development among the tribals. 


Internal Problems 


The internal probiems of tribal education refer to the quality 
of school provision, suitable teachers, relevance of content and 
curriculum, medium of instruction, pedagogy and special 
supervision. A majority of schools in tribal areas are without 
basic infrastructure facilities. Normally, the school buildings 
in tribal areas are with thatched roofs, dilapidated walls and 
non-plastered floors. 

Research evidences shows that a large number of tribal 
schools do not have teaching learning materials and even 
blackboards. In tribal areas the opening of a school is equated 
with the posting of a teacher and same is the case with the 
ashram schools. It is found that in most of the ashram schools 
which are residential in nature there is not enough space for 
the children to sleep. 

Consequently, the classroom turns into the dormitory 
and vice-versa. Due to lack of minimum sanitary provisions 
it is not uncommon to find that many children studying in 
ashram schools are afflicted by contagious diseases like 
scabies, diarrhea etc. leading to high dropout rate. The schools 
in tribal areas just function within a bare minimum facility. 


Content and Curriculum 


Though the demand for changing the content and curricula 
to suit the tribal context has been an old one, no serious effort 
has been made in this direction in any state except for some 
sporadic pilot projects. The uniform structure and transaction 
of curriculum has put the tribal children at a disadvantage. 
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In respect of pedagogy, it has been found that the rigid systems 
of formal schooling, which emphasize discipline, routine 
norms, teacher-centred instruction, etc. , have made the 
children wary of the school. This goes against the culture of 
free interaction, absence of force as embedded in tribal ethos 
and culture prevalent at home. This has led to sharp division 
between home and school leading to lack of interest among 
the children towards school and research findings have shown 
this as a major factor behind non-enrolment. 


Another area is the inherent fear of tribal children 
towards the teacher and their inability to establish a 
communication link with the teacher and this is reflected in 
low attendance and high dropout. This could be tackled to a 
great extent by using the regional language as the medium of 
instruction. 


The Constitution of India allows the use of tribal dialect 
(mother tongue) as the medium of instruction in case the 
population of the said tribe is more than one lakh. But this has 
not been adopted on the pretext of feasibility and viability of 
introducing and sustaining such a change. In recent years, 
some efforts have been made for preparing primers in tribal 
dialects but again they have been nullified in the context of 
inter tribal rivalry, hierarchy etc. and also being on a very 
small scale incapable of influencing the main stream practices. 


Socio-Economic and Cultural Factors 


In a broad sense, these socioeconomic and cultural factors can 
be outlined as poverty and poor economic conditions, social 
customs, cultural ethos, lack of awareness and understanding 
of the value of formal education, conflict and gap between the 
home and school etc. Studies on educational deprivation of 
tribals have inevitably linked it to their poor economic 
condition and poverty. 


The main occupation of tribals is agriculture, practiced 
either through the method of shifting cultivation or terrace 
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cultivation where the productivity remains very low. 
Consequently, children play an important role contributing 
directly or indirectly to the family income by participating 
in family occupation and household works like cattle 
grazing, fuel and fodder collection ete. 


Even though elementary education is deemed free and 
additional incentives are given to the children, in practice, it 
is not free due to several reasons. 


First, the incentive schemes do not have full coverage and 
thus have a limited value at the community level. 


Secondly, many of the benefits do not reach the hands 
of the beneficiary. 


Thirdly, even though incentives like slates, uniforms and 
other aids are given, they are of poor quality and do not reach 
in time thus nullifying the entire purpose. 


Considering the impoverished economic status of the 
tribals even the small amount of private expenditure involved 
in procuring writing material, clothing etc. become a serious 
burden on the family. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising if education is not given priority. In an economy 
dominated by struggle for survival options are limited. Since, 
education does not provide any visible and immediate benefit 
and tribals do not see beyond their present state, the 
participation of tribal children in education also become 
limited. Another reason for low participation is the 
opportunity cost involved, as majority of the non-enrolled 
children are required to work in the households or on family 
occupations. Even if the economic contribution of children is 
indirect, they certainly facilitate the participation of parents in 
economic activity. 

In recent years the efforts of the Government are directed 
towards improving economic conditions of tribes by 
introducing various developmental programmes and schemes, 
mostly related to agriculture, horticulture, cattle rearing etc. , 
backed by subsidies, monetary and non-monetary inputs. 
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A critical analysis of development programmes and their 
effect on tribal households shows that, till the tribal households 
reach a threshold level of income and land size, the economic 
development programmes can come into conflict with other 
activities like education. In a way it can be said that these 
development programmes, seems to be adversely affecting the 
education of tribal children. 


Poor health is another major hindrance in the promotion 
and participation of tribal children in education. Contagious 
diseases like scabies, eye infection, malaria, diarrhea, etc. are 
common in tribal areas, which too affect the children’s 
attendance at school. Further, some tribal communities are 
Seasonal migrants and their absence in a particular place for 
a year lead to absenteeism among their children and makes it 
difficult for them to effectively benefit from schooling. 


Concerns for the Future 


Education of the tribals cannot be left merely to short term 
plan strategies. It is important that planners take a long term 
view which is embedded in a meaningful policy framework. 
Following are some important points emerging for future. 


— Emphasis should be on quality and equity rather than 
quantity as it has been done during the past. The prime 
focus should be on provision of quality education that 
makes the tribal communities economically effective and 
independent. 


— Looking at the tribal context it is of absolute necessity that 
the school schedule be prepared as per the local 
requirement rather than following a directive from the 
State. It has been found that vacations and holidays are 
planned without taking into cognizance, local contexts 
and thereby unnecessarily antagonizing tribal 
communities and keeping them out of school. 
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Though it has been highlighted time and again no 
concrete step has been taken to provide locally relevant 
materials to tribal students. Availability of locally 
relevant materials will not ordy facilitate faster learning 
but also help the children to develop a sense of affiliation 
to the school. 


In order to make education effective and sustainable 
building partnership between the community and the 
Government. Results from pilot projects in Andhra 
Pradesh shows that community partnership not only 
augments state expenditure on education but also 
guarantees supervision and monitoring thus addressing 
an intractable problem for the State. 


Environment building is of immense importance in the 
context of educational development among tribal 
communities. Community awareness and community 
mobilization which are the core elements in should 
receive adequate importance and attention. 


Decentralization of education management is another 
aspect that needs special consideration in the context of 
tribal areas. In fact, considering the geographical terrain 
and communication problems in tribal areas, it is crucial 
to restructure the existing system of educational 
management Adaptation of structures such as school 
complexes and VECs to the tribal areas need careful 
consideration. 


Skill development, competency building and motivating 
the teachers also need to be strengthened for sustaining 
educational development. Teacher should be made the 
center of educational transformation and therefore, must 


remain as the primary facilitator. 


3 
Health Status of Tribals 


In this chapter, certain interacting factors like the infant 
mortality rate, life expectancy, genetic disorders, sexually 
transmitted diseases, nutritional status, forest ecology, child 
health and health care practices which are generally 
responsible for determining the health status and health 
behaviour of tribal communities. The tribal population groups 
of India are known to be the autochthonous people of the land. 
Tribals are often referred to as Adivasi, Vanyajati, Vanvasi, 
Pahari, Adimjati and Anusuchit Janjati, the latter being the 
constitutional name. The concept of tribe emerged in India 
with the coming of the British. Gradually, the concept of 
reservation emerged and through that emerged the idea of 
scheduled tribe in independent India. 


Health is a pre-requisite for human development and is 
essentially concerned with the well being of common man. The 
UNDP Human Development Index (HDI) comprises three 
components i.e. health, education and income generating 
capacity. Health is a function, not only of medical care, but 
also of the overall integrated development of society - cultural, 
economic, educational, social and political. The health status 
of a society is intimately related to its value system, 
philosophical and cultural traditions, and social, economic and 
political organisation. Each of these aspects has a deep 
influence on health, which in turn influences all these aspects. 
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Hence, it is not possible to raise the health status and 
quality of life of people unless such efforts are integrated with 
the wider effort to bring about overall transformation of a 
society. Health development can be integrated with the larger 
programme of overall development in such a manner that the 
two become mutually self-supporting. Good health and good 
society go together. This is possible only when supportive 
services such as nutrition and improvements in the 
environment and in education reach a higher level. 


The culture of community determines the health 
behaviour of the community in general and individual 
members in particular. The health behaviour of the individual 
is closely linked to the way he or she perceives various health 
problems; what they actually mean to him or her, on the one 
hand, and on the other, his or her access to various relevant 
institutions. The holistic concept of health culture provides a 
valuable framework for analysing the work of anthropologists 
in health fields. However, a very few studies are available in 
this direction, specially among the tribal population. 


The health problems need special attention in the context 
of tribal communities of India. Available research studies point 
out that the tribal population has distinctive health problems 
which are mainly governed by their habitat, difficult terrains 
and ecologically variable niches. The health, nutrition and 
medico-genetic problems of diverse tribal groups have been 
found to be unique and present a formidable challenge for 
which appropriate solutions have to be found out by planning 
and evolving relevant research studies. 


Primitive tribal groups of India have special health 
problems and genetic abnormalities like sickle cell anaemia, 
G-6-PD red cell enzyme deficiency and sexually transmitted 
diseases. Insanitary conditions, ignorance, lack of personal 
hygiene and health education are the main factors responsible 
for their ill health. Some primitive tribal communities are 
facing extinction like the Onges, Jarwas and Shompens of 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
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Some of the problems as indicated by investigations 
include: 


(a) Endemic diseases like malaria, introduced from outside or 
otherwise like tuberculosis, influenza, dysentery, high 
infant mortality and malnutrition, 


(b) Venereal diseases, induced abortion, inbreeding, addiction 
to opium, custom of eating tubers of DIOSCERA (may 
cause sterility as they contain substances used in oral 
contraception), and 


(c) Disturbed sex ratio leading to shortage of women. 


The health and nutrition problems of the vast tribal population 
of India are as varied as the tribal groups themselves who 
present a bewildering diversity and variety in their socio- 
economic, socio-cultural and ecological settings. Nutritional 
anaemia is a major problem for women in India and more so 
in the rural and tribal belt. This is particularly serious in view 
of the fact that both rural and tribal women have heavy 
workload and anaemia has profound effect on psychological 
and physical health. Anaemia lowers resistance to fatigue, 
affects working capacity under conditions of stress and 
increases susceptibility to other diseases. Maternal 
malnutrition is quite common among the tribal women 
especially those who have many pregnancies too colsely- 
spaced. Tribal diets are generally grossly deficient in calcium, 
vitamin A, vitamin C, riboflavin and animal protein. 


Child Bearing and Maternal Mortality 


Child bearing imposes additional health needs and problems 
on women - physically, psychologically and socially. Maternal 
mortality was reported to be high among various tribal groups 
but no exact data could be collected. The chief causes of 
maternal mortality were found to be unhygienic and primitive 
practices for parturition. For example, it was observed that 
among Kutia Khondhs the delivery was conducted by the 
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mother herself in a half squatting position holding a rope tied 
down from the roof of the hut. This helped her in applying 
pressure to deliver the child. 


In complicated labour, obviously it might lead to 
maternal as well as child mortality. Similar crude birth 
practices were found to exist in other tribal groups like 
Kharias, Gonds, Santals, Kutia Khondhs of Orissa, Santals, 
Jaunsaris, Kharias, etc.). Expectant mothers to a large extent 
are not inoculated against tetanus. From the inception of 
pregnancy to its termination, no specific nutritious diet is 
consumed by women. On the other hand, some pregnant tribal 
women, (that is, Dudh Kharias, Santals) reduced their food 
intake because of ‘simple fear of recurrent vomitting and also 
to ensure that the baby may remain small and the delivery 
may be easier. 


The consumption of iron, calcium and vitamins during 
pregnancy is poor. The habit of taking alcohol during 
pregnancy has been found to be usual in tribal women and 
almost all of them are observed to continue their regular 
activities including hard labour during advanced pregnancy. 
More than 90 per cent of deliveries are conducted at home 
attended by elderly ladies of the household. No specific 
precautions are observed at the time of conducting deliveries 
which resulted in an increased susceptibility to various 
infections. Services of paramedical staff are secured only in 
difficult labour cases. 


As far as child care is concerned, both rural and tribal 
illiterate mothers are observed to breast-feed their babies. But, 
most of them adopt harmful practices like discarding of 
colostrum, giving prelacteal feeds, delayed initiation of breast- 
feeding and delayed introduction of complementary feeds. 
Vaccination and immunization of infants and children have 
been inadequate among tribal groups. In addition, extremes 
of magico-religious beliefs and taboos tend to aggravate the 
problems. 
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The tribal population has much lower IMR as compared to the 
scheduled castes but moderately higher than the other 
population. 


About half of the poplation of Andhra Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa enter their dwelling units by 
bending or crawling only. In Gujarat, Rajasthan and 
Maharashtra about a quarter of the population has such 
dwelling units. Most of these houses lack adequate ventilation 
or natural lighting. A sizable population of tribes share the 
living rooms with cattle, Bihar (40%), Madhya Pradesh (36%), 
Rajasthan (44%) and in Andhra Pradesh, it is very low (7%). 


Life Expectancy 

The expectation of life is the average number of years 
remaining to be lived by those surviving to that age. Bastar 
tribal groups of Madhya Pradesh found the average life 
expectancy at birth based on q5 values for Muria (males 37.56 
years and females 40.07 years), Maria (males 40.26 years and 
females 41 years), Bhattra (males 43.68 years and females 45.30 
years), and Halba (males 38.6 years and females 41.46 years) 
and 41.1 years for all the four tribal groups combined. 
Although these figures are comparable to the rural non-tribal 
population of Madhya Pradesh, they are far below the average 
life expectancy at birth of 58.6 years for the Indian population. 


Genetic Disorders 


Genetic disorders specially sickle cell disease and G-6-PD have 
been found to occur in high frequency among various tribal 
groups and scheduled caste population. The sickle cell disease 
has been found in 72 districts of Central, Western and Southern 
India. About 13 lakh G-6-P D deficients are present in tribal 
population. The prevalence is specially high among the tribes 
and scheduled castes of Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Tamil 
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Nadu, Orissa, Assam (more than 15 per cent) specially in 
hyperendemic malarial zones. Prevalence rate upto 40 per cent 
of sickle cell trait has been reported in some tribes i.e. Adiyan, 
Irula, Paniyan, Gonds. 


Sexually Transmitted Diseases (STDs) 


Sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) are most prevalent 
disease in the tribal areas. VDRL, was found to be positive in 
17,12 per cent cases (reactive in dilution of 1:8 or more) of 
polyandrous Jaunsaris of Chakrata, Dehradun. Out of 17 per 
cent, 9.92 per cent was found among males and 7.19 per cent 
among females. Among the Santals of Mayurbhanj district, 
Orissa, 8.90 per cent cases (reactive in dilution of 1:8 or more) 
of VDRL were observed, out of which 4.99 per cent were 
females and 3.91 per cent were males. 


Forest Ecology and Women’s Health 


The forest based tribal economy in most parts of the world was 
women-centred. Women made provisions for the basic 
necessities like food, fuel, medicine, housing material, etc. from 
the forest produce. Food was obtained from shifting 
cultivation and from minor forest produce (MFP) like flowers 
and fruits collected from the forest. Extraction from herbs, 
roots and animals were used for medicine. All these efforts 
incurred an excessive workload on women. 


Because of extensive cutting of trees by vested interests, 
the distances between the villages and the forest areas had 
increased, forcing the tribal women to walk longer distances 
in search of minor forest produce and firewood. In this rapidly 
changing milieu, tribal women were confronted with an 
extraordinary workload. A study on the Kondhs revealed that 
women put in an average of working hours per day as 
compared to 9 hours put in by men. Given this additional 
workload, even women in advanced stages of pregnancy were 
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required to work in the agricultural fields or walk great 
distances to collect fuel and minor forest produce. 


The over strain on tribal women however, was not 
adequately compensated due to the non-availability of minor 
forest produce and decrease in foodgrain production. To add 
to the malnutrition and additional workload, there was 
destruction of traditional herbs through deforestation and the 
lack of access of the tribal to modern medicine. This along with 
the increasing ecological imbalance, resulted in diseases such 
as TB, stomach disorders and malaria. 


Health Status of Tribal Women 


The status of women in a society is a significant reflection of the 
level of social is a significant reflection of the level of social 
justice in that society. Women’s status is often described in 
terms of their level of income, employment, education, health 
and fertility as well as the roles they play within the family, 
the community and society. 


A tribal woman occupies an important place in the socio- 
economic structure of her society. The Dhebar Commission 
Report mentions that the tribal women is not drudge or a beast 
of burden, she is found to be exercising a relatively free and 
firm hand in all aspects related to her social life unlike in non- 
tribal societies. The tribal women in general and in comparison 
with casts, enjoy more freedom in various walks of life. 


Traditional and customary tribal norms are comparatively 
more liberal to women. 


The status of tribal women in patrilineal societies has 
been observed to be somewhat better that of women in a 
patrilineal society, e.g., their legal status is much higher than 
that of their counter parts in patrilineal societies and they have 
a significant role in the tribal economy. However, after a 
comparative analysis of the various indicators (political 
organisation, religion, ritual practices etc.) among the different 
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tribes of India, it has been observed that the status of tribal 
women is comparatively lower than that of tribal men. 
Moreover, the status of tribal women has gone from bad to 
worse as a result of the impact of social change which has 
affected the social structure of tribal society. 


Health is a function, not only of medical care but of the 
overall integrated development of society-cultural, economic, 
education, social and political. Each of these aspects has a deep 
influence on health which in turn influences all these aspects. 
Hence, it is not possible to raise the health status and quality 
of life of people unless such efforts are integrated with the 
wider effort to bring about the overall transformation of a 
society. Good health and good society go together. This is 
possible only when supportive services such as nutrition, 
environment and education reach a higher level. 


The common beliefs, customers and practices connected 
with health and disease have been found to be intimately 
related to the treatment of disease. It is necessary to make a 
holistic view of all the cultural dimensions of the health of a 
community. In most of the tribal communities, there is a 
wealth of folklore related to health. Documentation of this 
folklore available in different socio-cultural systems may be 
very rewarding and could provide a model for appropriate 
health and sanitary practices in a given eco-system. Maternal 
and child care is an important aspect of health seeking 
behaviour which is largely neglected among the tribal groups. 


Health and treatment are closely interrelated with the 
environment, particularly the forest ecology. Many tribal 
groups use different parts of a plant not only for the treatment 
of diseases, but for population control as well. There exists a 
definite nexus between forests and nutrition. It has been noted 
by many that tribals living in remote areas have a better overall 
status and eat a more balanced diet than tribals living in less 
remote, forest free areas. The mode of utilisation of available 
natural resources often determines the long term impact on 
health. 
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Sex Ratio 


Sex ratio (females per thousand males) measure the balance 
between males and females in human population. Large 
imbalances in this aspect affect the social, economic and 
community life in many ways. In a population closed to 
migration, the sex ratio is an indicator of the sex differential 
in mortality. A higher or lower sex ratio reflect the status of 
the socio-cultural, maternal and child health care programmes 
existing in the population. The sex composition of the 
population in India is found to be favorable to males. Female 
disadvantage in mortality attributed as the cause for the low 
sex ratio (F/M over the last 30 year i.e. 941 (1961), 930 (1971), 
935 (1981), 927 (1991). 


As compared to the general population, there appears to 
be a more even distribution of males and females among the 
Scheduled Tribes: i.e. 987 (1961), 982 (1971), 983 (1981), 972 
(1991). This suggest that the females in the tribal society are 
not neglected; the social and cultural values protected their 
interest. However, it may he pointed out that their sex ratio 
(972) in 1991 census shows a definite decline when compared 
to the 1981 census figure of 983. 


The sex ratio for the Scheduled Tribes in various States 
and Union Territories is listed in Table 1. It is observed from 
Table 1 that the sex ratio of the Scheduled Tribes varied within 
the country i.e. among the States it was highest in Orissa (1002) 
and lowest in Uttar Pradesh/Sikkim (914); among the Union 
Territories, it was highest in Dadra and nagar Haveli (1022) 
and lowest in Daman and Diu (931). 


The sex ratio of the Scheduled Tribes in India was found 
to be near even in Arunachal Pradesh (998), Meghalaya (997), 
and Kerala (996). While conducting health related studies 
among the individual tribal population groups, the sex-ratio 
was found to exhibit a variable picture. Kutia Kondhs, a 
primitive tribal group of Phulbani district, Crissa, had a low 
sex ratio of 920 females per thousand males as compared to 
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the Scheduled Tribes of India (972). This indicated a 
preponderance of female deaths among the Kutia Kondhs. 


One of the ascribed social reasons for this sex difference 
was the utter neglect and apathy towards proper rearing of 
the female and apathy towards proper rearing of the female 
children among them. A still lower sex ratio, i.e. 103 females 
per thousand males, was observed among the Jaunsaries 
Bawar, Chakrata tehsil, Dehradun district, Uttar Pradesh. It 
seemed quite logical as the Jaunsaries were known to be a 
polyandrous tribal group. 


Higher sex ratio indicating a comparatively better health 
status indicating a comparatively better health status among 
the tribal women of Dhudh Kharies of Sundergarh district, 
Orissa (1098 females/1000 males) and Santals of Mayurbhanj 
district, Orissa (1019 females per 1000 males) were found 
during investigations. These sex ratio were much higher 
compared to the India’s general population (927/1000) and the 
Scheduled Tribes (972/1000) in 1991. Datta (1990) while 
conducting demographic investigations among the Kora tribal 
the sex ratio to be 882 females per 1000 males which was quite 
low compared to the all India Scheduled Tribal figure of 972. 


Female Literacy 


Literacy is universally recognised as a powerful instrument of 
social change. The level of literacy is undoubtedly one of the 
most important indicators of social, cultural and health 
development among the tribal communities. Literacy is 
important for the young girl; it had correlations with the 
survival of her children. Infant mortality is found to decrease 
significantly when the mother is educated upto the primary 
level and above. The Indian tribes have been exposed to 
literacy only recently. By and large, their response to 
programmes of literacy and of formal education varied 
significantly between tribes and from region. These responses 
depended on their socio-cultural, economic and demographic 
characteristics and on the magnitude and direction of the 
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forces of modernisation, such as urbanisation and 
industrialisation. The influence of Christianity in some tribal 
areas had also played a significant role. 


The census recognised an individual as literate if one 
could both read and write with understanding in any of the 
languages. According to the 1991 census data, excluding 
Assam, Jammu and Kashmir, the literacy rate among the 
general population aged 7 years and above was found to be 
52.19 (64.20 for males and 39.19 for females). Literacy among 
the tribals was found to be very low i.e. 25.9 percent and 
especially so among he tribal females (14.5 percent). Most of 
the literates among the Scheduled Tribes were literate only 
upto the primary level. Within the country, the level of literacy 
among the tribals varied widely. 


At one end were tribal communities like the Malapan 
daram, Suhang etc. in the South with hardly any literates 
among them, whereas on the other end, there were 
communities like Lushai in North-East Himalaya with more 
than 40 percent literacy. The lowest level of literacy among the 
tribals was recorded in Andhra pradesh [14.5 percent] and the 
highest in Mizoram[80.0 percent]. The lowest level of literacy 
among the females was found in Rajasthan [4.1 percent]. 
Among the territories. The highest literacy among tribals was 
observed in Lakshadweep[79.1percent] (Table 2). 


Table 2. Number of literates per 1000 persons aged 5 years and above 


by sex for tribals and non-tribals areas of such State and Union Territory. 
aa ae ee aca a 


State/U.T./ 


Region Male Female Persons 
Tribal Non- Tribal Non- Tribal Non- 
tribal tribal tribal 
(1) (2) Dia (5) (6) (7) 
MA) Nes NN a AN ea AAA 
Andhra 
Pradesh 218 443 69 243 145 345 


Bihar 393 517 126 225 262 376 
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Gujarat 434 774 186 559 311 664 
Madhya 

Pradesh 258 579 92 279 178 435 
Maharashtra 391 701 151 436 272 574 
Orissa 321 664 94 361 206 515 
Rajesthan 354 481 41 183 202 331 
West bengal 350 630 109 412 231 523 
Dadra & 

Nagar Haveli 414 887 175 579 296 769 
Central Tribal 

Belt 311 585 112 326 226 459 
Arunachal 

Pradesh 399 722 260 581 331 658 
Assam 645 752 376 561 522 667 
Meghalaya 539 504 418 334 476 428 
Mizoram 827 985 771 838 800 908 
Sikkim 570 681 358 431 465 565 
Tripura 498 850 233 682 375 766 
North East 

Region 597 752 392 562 517 666 
Himachal 

Pradesh 589 714 277 418 427 563 
Karnataka 589 560 329 332 474 446 
Kerala 598 884 515 739 559 808 
Tamil nadu 320 694 141 424 235 559 
Utter Pradesh 477 361 113 99 303 241 
Andaman & 

Nicobar Island 662 749 506 548 581 679 
Lakshadweep 838 976 752 959 781 969 
Other State/ 

U.T. 505 630 273 402 390 515 
All India 368 605 145 355 259 482 


Studies on some individual tribes revealed the following 
trends of literacy : 


Low litracy rate [3.3 percent] was observed among the 
primitive Abhujmaria tribe of Bastar district, Madhya Pradesh. 
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The educational status among the Santal tribe of Mayurbhanj 
district, Orissa showed marked sexual differentials.51.6 
percent males were found to be literate against 19.4 percent 
females. A similar literacy trend was observed among the 
polyandrous Jaunsaris of JAUNSAR Bawar, Dehradunn, i.e. 
45.79 percent literate among the males and 15.26 percent 
literate among females. Kora females of Midnapur district, 
West Bengal had a very low literacy level [2.66 percent]. 


The female literacy rate among the Dudh Khana tribal 
group of Sundargarh district, Orissa was found to be much 
higher, i.e., 41 percent as compared to that of the Scheduled 
Tribe females (14.5 percent). Literacy among the tribals of the 
North-Eastern region could be due to the influence of 
Christianity. Literacy among tribals in general had improved 
slightly over time. Marked improvement over 1981 was notices 
in some of the States of North-Eastern, Western and island 
regions. In other, specially in the Eastern and Central regions 
and in some of the States of other regions, improvement in 
literacy level was still lagging behind. 


Marriage Practices 


The cultural norms that particularly affect women’s health are 
attitudes towards marriage, marriage practices, age at 
marriage, values attached to fertility and sex of the child, 
pattern of family organisation, her status in the society, 
decision making capability and ideal role demanded of women 
by social and cultural conventions. All these determine her 
place in the family, her access to medical care, education, 
nutrition and other health resources. 


India is characterized by the presence of a large number 
of endogamous casts, tribes and religious communities with 
different types of marriage practices. The pattern of marriages 
in India is largely government by three important regulation, 
namely (a) Endogamy (marrying within the group of birth, 
(b) Exogamy (marrying out) and (c) consanguineous or 
sapinda marriage. The regulation of consanguineous marriages 
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does not permit marriages between two individual related 
though a common male ancestor upto the seventh generation 
on the father’s side and the fifth, there is a greater incidence 
of consanguineous marriages specially among the population 
of the southern States, Muslim groups, Parsees and various 
tribal communities. 


In many tribal communities, cross-cousin marriages were 
preferred and practiced. The system of cross cousin marriage 
had proved to be beneficial to the females in terms of care and 
treatment at husband’s place. It also avoided high bride price/ 
dowry and maintained the property of the household. 
Consanguineous marriages may, however, result in an 
increased probability of abortions, miscarriage, still births, neo- 
natal deaths, infant and juvenile deaths physical and mental 
defects susceptibility to infections diseases etc. 


In Himalayan region, some of the tribes like Naga, Lusia 
etc. practiced polygamy which was for economic reasons to 
protect the property and get help in agricultural activities. On 
the other hand, some of the tribes in India practised polyandry 
because of less number of women available for marriage. eg: 
Jaunsaris of Jaunsar-Bawar, Chakrata tehsil, Dehradun, Todas 
of Nilgiri hills. Formerly the Todas practised female infanticide 
which resulted in less number of girls available for marriage. 
The age at which the girl was given in marriage depened on 
social values. Among the tribals, virginity was not very much 
valued. Many of the tribal societies were lax towards pre- 
marital sex relations which were considered as a training in 
the art of love and sex life and often ended in marriage. 


Girls in tribal societies were given in marriage generally 
after puberty. According to 1971 census at the national level, 
the age at marriage for tribal women was higher (16.39) than 
that of the rural women in general (15.39). The mean age at 
marriage of the tribal females in Assam, Gujarat, Himachal 
Pradesh, Kerala, Manipur, Meghalaya,Nagaland,Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands and Arunachal Pradesh was more than 
18 years, the highest being in Nagaland (21.33). On the other 
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hand, it was less than 15 years in Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, 
the lowest being in Uttar Pradesh (14.50). 


There were a few micro-level studies which dealt with 
the age at marriage of individual tribes e.g. female age at 
marriage - Ao Naga (16-20 years), Bbil (16 yrs.), Chenchu after 
puberty, Khasi (13-18 yrs.), Koli (12-16 yrs.), Bodh (19 yrs.), 
Gond (18 yrs.), Munda (18 yrs.), Oraon (16 yrs.). Mean age at 
marriage of Jaunsads was 12.2 yrs., Dudh Kharias 21.41 yrs., 
and Santhals 17.87 yrs. 


Jaunsaris of Jaunsar-Bawar, Debradun were a 
polyandrous tribe and they followed the custom of child 
marriage as a part of their cultural behaviour which was still 
prevalent among them. Investigation showed that 33.83 
percent of the Jaunsari females got married before or at 8 yrs, 
29.70 percent in the age group 9-15 yrs, 30.33 percent in the 
age group 15-20 years and the remaining 5.6 percent got 
married above the age of 20 yrs. In the North-Eastern region, 
the age at marriage was found to be relatively high whereas 
it was relatively low in the central region because of the 
influence of Hindu culture. It was further observed from 
research investigations that the frequency of abortions, 
miscarriages, and still-births were found to be much higher 
in younger mothers below the age of 19 years. The major life 
threatening complications for very young mothers were 
pregnancy induced high blood pressure, anaemia and 
difficulty in delivery due to disproportion between the pelvic- 
size and the head of the baby. 


Fertility and Mortality 


North-East Zone (Arunachal, Assam, Meghalaya, Manipur, Mizoram, 
Nagaland, Sikkim and Tripura) 


On the basis of the census data, Gogoi found that during 1961- 
7 1, the rate of growth of tribal population in North- East India 
was lower than that of the general population. This was mainly 
because of a very low natural growth rate of the tribal 
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population in the region. High fertility and mortality in 
Mishmi tribal groups and attributed itto the low level of 
education and income lack of knowledge of family planning 
method and importance of small family size poor medical 
facilities, lack of proper sanitation and drinking water. 


196 everpregnat women belonging to the Hajong tribe of 
West Garo hills district of Meghalaya. High infant mortality 
[18.2%] and prenatal moratality [3.1 %] were reported among 
them. Two Lepcha village of northern Sikkim namely Lachen 
and Lachung and found the tooal fertility rate for Lachung and 
Lachen to be 4.66 and 3.79 respectively. The results on total 
fertility rate were more or lets similar to the Indian national 
population. 


Differences between the two were possibly due to the 
soci- cultural factors. The number of surviving children per 
women in Lachung and Lachen were found to be 3.70 and 2.65 
respectively. The net reproductive index was observed to be 
3.6 in Lachung and 1.80 in Lachan. 


Northern Zone (Himalayan belt of Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh 
and Darjeeling district of West Bengal) 

The altitudinal differences in fertility have been explained in 
terms of socio-cultural factors such as education, awareness, 
urban contact, advancement in medical facilities which were 
higher at low altitude. The differences have also been accorded 


to a stronger feeling in the altitude population that children 
were economic assets. 


Despite the availability of modern facilities of treatment, 
Tharus had their own beliefs and concepts of diseases. The 
Tharu and Buksa tribes of Uttar Pradesh reported that the 
Tharu and Buksa couples displayed a high level of fertility 
which was well reflected in the tendency to achieve higher 
order births even at younger ages. Lepchas ate fish and a type 
of tuber viz. Diascoria, while Sherpas did not eat them. It was 
observed that diasoria had a fecundity-inhibiting function 
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resulting in lower fertility among Lepchas as against Sherpas 
though both shared a similar physical environment. 


Central zone (West-Bengal except Darjeeling district, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Eastern Maharashtra, Orissa and some parts of Andhra 
pradesh) 


Koras, a Scheduled Tribe of Midnapur, West Bengal had a 
mean of 3.30 surviving children in their completed age of 
fertility. The crude birth rate and total fertility rate to be 41.81 
per 1000 population and 4.42 per 1000 Kora women 
respectively. These values were relatively higher than the 
national figures for these measures. However, these values 
were in agreement with most of the tribal groups in India. 


Toto tribes of West-Bengal, the average number of 
children born to women married for 20 years and over to be 
6.9. Juangs of Orissa, the marital age specific fertility rate was 
highest (0.336%) among mothers in the 20-24 year age group 
whereas it was lowest (0.44%) among the 45-49 year age group. 
The total marital age-specific fertility rate was 1.157 among the 
Juang mothers. It was also observed that the Index of Overall 
Fertility and the Index of Marital Fertility among the Juangs 
were 0.49 and 0.50 respectively. 


The average fertility rate among Kharwars of Sarguja 
district (M.P.) was 4.85. The highest reproductive wastage 
(9.67%) was observed in the age group of 40-44 years and the 
pre-reproductive mortality was highest (6.84%) among 
mothers in age group 35-39 years. The fertility and mortality 
estimates on the basis of demographic analysis of genealogical 
data collected from 792 households of the four tribal 
populations, namely Muria, Maria, Bhattras and Halba from 
Bastar district of Madhya Pradesh. The results of the study 
indicated that total fertility rates were 5.64, 6.00, 5.95 and 5.89 
respectively for the four groups which were higher than the 
Madhya Pradesh rural non-tribal population and Indian 
National population and was in accodance with high fertility 
levels among the tribal. 
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Western zone (Western Maharashtra, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Dadra, 
Nagar & Haveli, Goa, Daman & Diu) 


Very few tribal studies on fertility and mortality aspects were 
available in this zone . Most studies showed the general trend 
of fertility and mortality among the tribes. Parsuraman and 
Rajan discussed the estimation of vital rates among the 
scheduled tribes in Western India. Avery high proportion of 
0-14 population to the total population indicated a higher level 
of fertility and not so high mortality. Parsuraman and Rajan 
reported that there were significant. differences in death rates 
among the tribal population in different States. It was high in 
Maharashtra followed by Gujarat. 


Southern zone [Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu] 


In Sugali tribal group in the Kalyanadurgam and Beluguppa 
blocks of Ananthapur district of Andhra Pradesh pointed out 
that out of 348 infant deaths 45.4 percent were neonatal and 
54.6 per cent were post neonatal. About 25 percent infant 
deaths occurred due to dysentry/diarrhoea and 20 percent due 
to maternal factors such as prematurity, birth injury, multiple 
birth, low birth weight, birth asphyxia and so on. 


The Chenchu tribal group of Achampet taluk of Andhra 
Pradesh found that the average number of children for each 
women. Average number of surviving offspring per married 
women and mortality in relation to live births were 3.67, 2.96 
and 27.5 respectively. 


A demographic research work among the Irular of Tamil 
Nadu and reported the net reproductive index which was also 
an indication of their fertility as 1.31. It was also reported that 
mortality according to the age of the child was highest in the 
first year. 


The Kota tribe of Nilgiri hills, Madras found the average 
number of live births per women aged 40 years or more to be 
3.73. Also the frequency or mortality before reproductive age 
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i.e., 15 year was 30.8%. This also revealed a high mortality and 
fertility among the Kota tribe. 


The Solige tribe in Karnataka in order to find out their 
fertility behaviour. The Crude Birth Rate (CBR), General 
Fertility Rate (GFR) and Total Fertility Rate (TFR) among the 
Soligas were found to be always higher in comparison to the 
general population of Karnataka. The unusual high fertility 
rate among the Soligas was influenced by their age at marriage 
which was ultimately influenced by the age at menarche. The 
mean age of menarche among the Soligas was 13.2 years and 
the age of marriage was 14.2 years which was very early. Early 
age of marriage, and low levels of family planning acceptance 
seemed to be responsible for the high fertility among the 
Soligas. The completed family size among the Soligas was 5.64. 


Island region (Andaman and Nicobar Islands) 


45 ever married Onge women of the Andaman Islands, the 
mean number of children was 1.64 and the mean number of 
children per women was 1.13. Infant mortality was very high 
as revealed from the reproductive index which was 0.51. 


A general indicator of the health of girl and women is 
their life expectancy. The expectation of life is the average 
number of years remaining to be lived by those surviving to 
that age. The expectation of life at birth is the life table function 
most frequently used as an index of the level. It also represents 
a summarization of the whole series of mortality rates for all 
ages combined as weighted by the life table stationary 
population. 


In those countries where mortality was higher, and where 
infant and child mortality in particular were high, the 
maximum expectation of life was at a more advanced age (4 
or sometimes 5 years) and a child of 10 years of age had an 
expectation of life often close to that of the new born infant. 
Expectation of life was the index most often used when one 
wished to summarise the risk of mortality in a country. 
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Nutritional Status 


The health and nutrition problems of the vast tribal population 
of India were as varied as the tribal groups themselves who 
presented a bewildering diversity and variety in their socio- 
economic, socio-cultural and ecological settings. The 
nutritional problems of different tribal communities located at 
various stages of development were full of obscurities and 
very little scientific information on dietary habits and nutrition 
status was available due to lack of systematic and 
comprehensive research investigations. Malnutrition was 
common and greatly affected the ability to resist infection, led 
to chronic illness and in the post weaning period led to 
permanent brain impairment. 


Good nutrition was a requirement throughout life and 
was vital to women in terms of their health and work. 
Nutritional anaemia was a major problem for women in India 
and more so in the rural and tribal belt. In developing 
countries, it was estimated that at least half of the non- 
pregnant and two thirds of the pregnant women were 
anaemic. The situation was particularly serious in view of the 
fact that both rural and tribal women had a heavy work load 
and anaemia had a profound effect on their psychological and 
physical health. Anaemia lowered resistance to fatigue, 
affected working capacity under conditions of stress and 
increased susceptibility to other diseases. 


Maternal malnutrition which was quite common among 
the tribal women was also a serious health problem, especially 
for those having many Pregnancies too closely spaces, and 
reflected the complex socio-economic factors that affected their 
overall situation. The nutritional status of pregnant women 
directly influenced their reproductive performance and the 
birth is crucial to an infant’s chances of survival and to its 
subsequent growth and development. Nutrition also affected 
location and breast feeding which were key elements in the 
health of infants and young children and a contributory factor 
in birth spacing. 
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Diet of not a single tribal in the different Status of India 
can be said to be sully satisfactory. Tribal diets were generally 
grossly deficient in Calcium, Vit.A, Vit.C, riboflavin and 
animal protein. Diets of South Indian tribes in general, and of 
Kerala in particular, were grossly difficient even in respect of 
calories and total protein. Studies carried out at the National 
Institute of Nutrition and Planning Commission of India (Sixth 
Five Year Plan, Government of India) reported a high protein 
calorie malnutrition along the rice-eating belts. 


Studies available on the dietary status and health of the 
Bihar and Maharashtra found deficiency calorie as well as 
protein and essential amino acids in their diets though major 
signs of nutritional deficiencies were not observed. Surveys on 
the nutritional deficiencies among the tribals reported a high 
incidence of goitre, angular stomatitis among the Mompas of 
Assam and Vit. A deficiency among the Onges. A high 
incidence of malnutrition was observed in some primitive 
tribal groups in Phulbani, Koraput and Sundergarh districts 
of Orissa and also,among Bhils and Garasia of Rajasthan, 
Padars, Rabris and Charans of Gujarat and Bondas of Orissa. 


Studies of tribal communities in Orissa conducted by Ali 
found that an ecological imbalance caused by rapid 
deforestation had resulted not only in depleting food 
resources, but in prolonged droughts, adding to hunger and 
starvation. Studies carried out by NIHFW among the Gonds 
(Muria and Madia), Bhatras and Halba tribal groups of Bastar 
district, Madhya Pradesh showed the following trends. 

a) The average protein calorie intake was found to be much 
less in the Gond children as compared to the Bbattra and 
Halba children. 

b) Higher frequencies of Bitot’s spot, angular stomatitis and 
mottling of teeth were found among the Gond children as 
compared to the Bhatra and Halba children. 


c) Muscular wasting was noticed to be higher among the 
Gond children as compared to the Bhattra children. 
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Consumption of milk or milk or milk products were taboo in 
pre-school tribal children due to the fact that milking of cow 
was a taboo among these tribal groups. The nutrition and 
health problems faced by Kannikar tribal women of 
Trivandrum district, Kerala in normal and physiological 
conditions like pregnancy and lactation were studied. Pulses, 
milk and milk products and other animal foods which were 
the sources of protein were lacking in their diets. Average 
calorie consumption was found to be below the recommended 
level for the normal, pregnant as well as lactating women. 


Consumption of calcium (in the form of tapioca and fish) 
was noticed to be highest in normal women whereas it was 
poorest in the lactating women. Similar deficits of calcium in 
the diets of pregnant and lactating tribal women of western 
and central India was reported by Gopaldas. The intake of iron 
and vitamin. A were found to be low. Detailed clinical 
examination of the Kannikar tribal women showed that 
anaemia (90 percent), vitamin A deficiency (30 percent) and 
niacin deficiency (10 percent) were prevalent among them. The 
morbidity status of the tribal women revealed the prevalence 
of pyrexia, respiratory complaints, gastro-intestinal diseases 
and rheumatic diseases. Among the adult women 
gynecological complaints and deficiency diseases were 
common. 


Forest-based Tribal Economy 


The forest based tribal economy in most parts of the word as 
women-centred. Women made provisions for the basic 
necessities like food, fuel, medicine, housing material etc. from 
the forest produce. Food was obtained from shifting 
cultivation and from minor produce (MFP) like flowers and 
fruits collected from the forest. Extraction from herbs, roots 
and animals were used for medicine. All these efforts incurred 
an excessive workload on women. 


The ratio of male or female investment in labour in 
shifting cultivation to be 100:136 days per year. The 
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contribution of women was more in almost all activities like 
clearing (169:120), showing (102:60), weeding (272:182) and 
cotton harvesting (56:6). Because of the extensive feeling of 
trees by vested of the extensive felling of trees by vested 
interests, the distances between the villages and the forest 
areas had increased forcing the tribal women to walk longer 
distances in search of minor forest produce and firewood. In 
this rapidly changing milieu, tribal women load. 


A study on the Kondhs revealed that women put in an 
average of 14 working hours per day as compared to 9 hours 
put in by men. Given this additional workload, even women 
in advanced stages of pregnancy were required to work in the 
agricultural fields or walk great distances to collect fuel and 
minor forest produce. The over strain on tribal women 
however, was not adequately compensated due to the non- 
availability of minor forest produce and decrease in food grain 
production. 

A study among the Pauri Bhuniyas of Orissa showed that 
52 women as against 17 men in a sample of 268 persons 
suffered from diseases related to malnutrition. As a result of 
deforestation, additional distance and less fertile soil, the 
availability of food for the tribal family was reduced. This had 
implications particularly for the housewife who was 
responsible for the provision and distribution of food, in cases 
of shortage, she even deprived herself of food in order to feed 
the others. Studies in this connection have shown that tribals 
in general were undernourished. To add to the malnutrition 
and additional workload, there was the destruction of 
traditional herbs through deforestation and the lack of access 
of the tribals to modern medicine. This, combined with the 
increasing ecological imbalance, resulted in diseases such as 
TB, stomach disorders and malaria. 


Maternal and Child Health Care Practices 


Childbearing imposed additional health needs and problems 
on women, physically, psychologically and socially. The 
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complications of pregnancy and of childbirth and of illegally 
induced abortions in areas where environmental and health 
conditions were adverse resulted in large numbers of female 
deaths. In India the maternal mortality was around 500 per 
100,00 live births, which was about 50 times that in a 
developed country or in the better off segments of the India 
society. 

Poor nutritional status with its concomitant problems of 
poor body weight, poor weight gain during pregnancy, low 
haemoglobin levels, was one of the primary underlying causes 
of maternal mortality in India. more maternal deaths occurred 
in India in one week then in all of Europe in one year 
Generally malnourishment, poor medical facilities and 
unfavourable social conditions were the major underlying 
causes for high maternal mortality in India. 


Nutritional anaemia, a serious problem in pregnancy, 
affected 50 percent of the women of childbearing age in South 
East Asia. The situation was all the more aggravated among 
women in the tribal belt of India because of the prevailing 
magic-religious and socio-cultural practices. 


Maternal mortality was reported to be high among 
various tribal groups but no exact data could be collected. The 
main causes of maternal mortality were found to be unhygenic 
and primitive practices for parturition. In complicated labour, 
obviously it might lead to maternal as well as child mortality. 
Similar crude births practices were found to exist in other tribal 
groups like the Kharias, Gonds, Santals, etc. 


Maternal and child health care practices were found to 
be largely neglected in various tribal group (i.e. Baster tribal 
groups, Kutia Kondhs of Orissa, Santals, Jaunsaris, Kharias 
etc.) Expectant mothers to a large extent were not inoculated 
against tetanus. From the inception of pregnancy to its 
termination, no specific nutritious diet was consumed by 
women. On the other hand, some pregnant tribal women (i.e. 
Dudh Kharias, Santals) reduced their food intake because of 
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the fear of recurrent vomitting and also to ensure that the baby 
may remain small and the delivery may be easier. 


The consumption of iron, calcium and vitamins during 
pregnancy was poor. The habit of taking alcohol during 
pregnancy was found to be common among the tribal women 
and almost all of them continued their regular activities 
including hard labour even during advanced pregnancy. More 
than 90 percent of the deliveries were conducted at home 
attended by elderly ladies of the household. No specific 
precautions were observed at the time of conducting deliveries 
which resulted in an increased susceptibility to various 
infections. Services of paramedical staff were secured only in 
difficult labour cases. 


Maternal mortality directly related to pregnancy and 
childbirth was found to be appreciably high among the tribal 
population groups of Bastar district. In addition, a lot of 
females suffered from ill health due to pregnancy and child- 
birth in the absence of a well defined concept of health 
consciousness. As far as child-care was concerned, both rural 
and tribal illiterate mothers were observed to breastfeed their 
babies. But, most of them adopted harmful practices like 
discarding of colostrum. Giving prelacteal feeds, delayed 
introduction of breast feeding and delayed introduction of 
complementary feeds. Vaccination and immunization of 
infants and children were inadequate among tribal groups. In 
addition, extremes of magico- religious beliefs and taboos 
aggravated the problems. 


Family Welfare Programmes 


While evaluating the impact of the family welfare programme 
on tribal women through a study of 300 tribal women of 
Tamian development block of Chindwara district of Madhya 
Pradesh, it was observed that tribal women gave more 
attention to child welfare and child development programmes 
rather than mother care or family planning programmes. This 
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may be because of their inherent maternal instinct and 
protectiveness towards their children. They contacted doctors 
more for antenatal care than postnatal care because of their 
concern with the welfare of the foetus in the womb and 
preparing for a safe labour. More than 90 percent of the eligible 
couples of Jaunsaris and Santals were found to be aware of 
family planning methods whereas only 16 percent Dudh 
Kharia couples were aware of family planning methods. 


Plan of Action 


Tribal women in India had specific problems, some of these 
were built-in problems of these tribal communities and some 
were imposed upon them which jeopardized their overall 
development and progress inclusive of their health. Therefore, 
in order to improve the health status of the tribal women, the 
health care delivery should be designed for each specific tribal 
group in such a way cater to their specific needs and problems 
by ensuring their personal involvement. 


The following strategies may be pursued: 


— Formulation of realistic development health plans based 
on needs as felt by tribal women of the specific tribal 
groups. 

— Need for promoting nutritional and health education 
among working, lactational and pregnant tribal women. 

— Healthy nutrition should be encouraged through local 
produce and local recipes. Nutritional needs should be 
solved by the tribal women themselves through a better 


utilisation of their locally available cheap but nutritious 
food. 


— Development of poultry and fisheries are to be 
encouraged. 


— Health education should be imparted by the local tribal 
women with guidelines provided by health functionaries. 
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The nutritional and health status of pregnant tribal women 
need to be improved by adequate intake of nutritious diet, 
including iron and minerals and also by hundred percent 
immunisation. 


Tribal women in their advanced stage of pregnancy should 
be advised to reduce their workload and take adquate rest. 


The habit of taking alcohol and drugs during pregnancy 
should be discourages. 

The children should be properly immunised, the harmful 
practices of discarding colostrum, delayed initiation of 
breastfeeding an complementary feeds should be 
discarded and health education aspects should be properly 
explained to tribal women. 


Tribal girls should be properly trained as “dais” /nurses. 
Specific precautions need to be observed at the time of 
conducting deliveries at home, aseptic conditions need to 
be followed for cutting the naval cord. 


Primitive practices of parturition are to be discarded and 
necessary health education should and necessary health 
education should be imparteo by tribal nurses. 


Maintenance of personal hygiene in connection with 
childbirth, abortion or menstruation should be properly 
explained by tribal nurses or “dais” in order to prevent the 
infections of the female genital tract. 

Periodic examination of tribal women by qualified 
technicians of primary health centre should be carried out 
to detect the presence of sexually transmitted diseases, if 
any. 

The staff of the Primary Health Centre should be properly 
trained to detect the presence of two commonly prevalent 
genetic disorders i.e. sickle cell and Glucose-6-Phosphate 
Dehydrogenase Enzyme Deficiency (G-6-PD). Identified 
tribals (male and female) can be tattooed with dot marks. 
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— A Genetic Health Card needs to be maintained for each 
tribal family where vital information like blood group 
status, haemoglobin level, presence/absence of genetic 
disorders will be mentioned. 


Health Problems of Primitive Tribes of Orissa 


Despite remarkable worldwide progress in the field of 
diagnostics and curative and preventive health, still there are 
people living in isolation in natural and unpolluted 
surroundings far away from civilization with their traditional 
values, customs, beliefs and myth intact. They are commonly 
known as “tribals” and are considered to be the autochthonous 
people of the land. 


About half of the world ‘s autochthonous people, 
comprising 635 tribal communities including 75 primitive 
tribal communities live in India. They are found in all states 
except Punjab, Haryana and Jammu &Kashmir. Orissa, the 
most picturesque state in eastern India, occupies a unique 
place in the tribal map of the country having largest number 
of tribal communities with a population of 8. 15 million 
constituting 22. 3% of state ‘s population. 


The primitive tribal communities have been identified by 
the Govt. of India in 15 states/union territories on the basis 
of (a) pre agricultural level of technology (b) extremely low 
level of literacy; and (c) small, stagnant or diminishing 
population. Health is a prerequisite for human development 
and is an essential component for the well being of the 
mankind. The health problems of any community are 
influenced by interplay of various factors including social, 
economic and political ones. The common beliefs, customs, 
practices related to health and disease in turn influence the 
health seeking behaviour of the community. There is a 
consensus agreement that the health status of the tribal 
population is very poor and worst among the primitive tribes 
because of their isolation, remoteness and being largely 
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unaffected by the developmental processes going on in the 
country. 


Studies undertaken in the country indicate that the 
primitive tribes have distinct health problems, mainly 
governed by multidimentional factors like their habitat, 
difficult terrain, ecologically variable niches, illiteracy, poverty, 
isolation, superstition and deforestation. Orissa Health 
Strategy 2003 has advocated for improving the health status 
of tribal population by reducing mortality and morbidity. It 
indicates that the tribal people suffer disproportionately from 
malaria, sexually transmitted diseases, tuberculosis, genetic 
disorders like G6PD deficiency, sickle cell anaemia as also 
nutritional deficiency diseases. These are some of the special 

` health problems attributed to these communities. The situation 
analysis of health indices of the tribal population in Orissa are 
worse than the national average: Infant mortality rate 84. 2; 
under five mortality rate 126. 6; children under weight 55. 9; 
anaemia in children 79. 8; children with acute respiratory 
infection 22. 4; children with recent diarrhoea 21. 1; women 
with anaemia 64. 9 per 1000. 


Malnutrition 


A high incidence of malnutrition has also been documented 
in the tribal dominated districts of Orissa. Orissa is one of the 
ten states in the country covered under the National Nutrition 
Monitoring Bureau (NNMB). According to the latest report of 
NNMB, Orissa continues to have second highest level of under 
nutrition among the ten states. When compared with the 
aggregate figures for chronic energy deficiency in adult men 
and women in these states the level is higher in Orissa. The 
prevalence of chronic energy deficiency (CED) in adult men 
in the state is 38. 6% compared to aggregate of 37. 4%, whereas 
the CED prevalence in the adult women is 46% against 39. 3% 
aggregate figure. As malnutrition is known to potentiate 
susceptibility to death due to infectious diseases, the high 
mortality rate amongst the primitive tribes may be attributed 
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to this. In a prospective study conducted in Bondo, Didayi, 
Juanga and Kutia Kondha primitive tribes of Orissa severe 
malnutrition was observed in 16, 19, 25. 1 and 26. 6% 
population respectively. 


In a separate study conducted by Regional Medical 
Research Centre, Bhubaneswar, 66% of primitive tribal 
population of Mayurbhanj and Sundergarh districts was found 
to be malnourished. Similarly the chronic energy deficiency 
was found to be very high among LangiaSaura and Kutia 
Kondha primitive tribes of Rayagada district of Orissa. 
Nutritional status of primitive tribes of Orissa was lower 
compared to other major tribes. 


‘Anthropometric analysis of other primitive tribes of the 
country revealed that 50% of the children in Pahariyas of the 
Rajmahal hills of Bihar were below 3 percentile and below 90% 
of Harvard standard. It was found that 85% of Great 
Andamanese children were undernourished and more than 
77% children and adolescents were stunted, wasted or both, 


while 38. 8, 23. 6 and 7. 3% preschool children among” 


Baigatribes of Madhya Pradesh had mild, moderate and severe 
grades of malnutrition respectively. 


Anaemia 


The majority of Bondo, Didayi, Kondha and Juanga primitive 
tribes of Orissa had different grades of anaemia as an 
important clinical manifestation. The severe anaemia ranged 
from 0. 6 to 2. 3%, moderate from 7. 4 to 13. 6% and mild 30. 
7 to 48. 2% of population. Anaemia was more common in 
females than males. Another study reported 85% of Paudi 
Bhuyan primitive tribes of Sundergarh district to be suffering 
from different grades of anaemia. A cross sectional study 
conducted in Madhya Pradesh revealed severe anaemia in 40% 
of Abhujmaria, 29% of Birhor and 42. 2% of Baiga primitive 
tribes. Majority of the anaemic primitive tribal population of 
Orissa showed microcytic hypochromi¢ blood picture 
suggestive of iron deficiency anaemia. Statistical analysis 
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revealed a positive correlation between hookworm infestation 
and anaemia possibly due to indiscriminate defecation, bare 
foot and lack of health awareness. An appropriate intervention 
resulted in the reduction of worm infestation and 
improvement of anaemia status in 51. 2 and 34. 8% of 
individuals respectively. 

The unhygienic and primitive parturition practices were 
mainly responsible for high maternal mortality. It was 
observed that among Kutia Kondha the delivery was 
conducted by the mother herself in a half squatting position 
holding a rope tied down from the roof of the house. This 
helped her in applying pressure to deliver the child. In 
complicated labour, obviously it might lead to maternal as well 
as child mortality. Similar crude birth practices were also 
found in Kharia primitive tribes. 

The selection potential based on differential fertility and 
mortality was found to be 0. 668 in Lodhas of West Bengal and 
0. 524 in Sahariyas of Rajasthan. The demographic 
characteristics of the Baiga tribes of Madhya Pradesh has 
shown steady rise since 1901. Forty-two percent of the 
populations were under 14 years of age and 89% were under 
the age of 40 years. The mean menarcheal age is 15. 2 years 
and mean age at first marriage was 16. 6 years. Age at 
menarche, marriage, breast-feeding and time interval between 
marriage and first conception are natural in this society. 


Upper Respiratory Tract Infection 


The respiratory disease including upper respiratory tract 
infection was more commonly prevalent and accounts for a 
high infant mortality due to inadequate vaccination, lack of 
early diagnosis and prevention. Similar observations were 
made in Birhor (11. 2%) and Sahariya (57. 5% in children aged 
0-4 years and 56. 9% in children aged 5 -14 years) tribes of 
Madhya Pradesh. 
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Malaria - 


Malaria is the foremost public health problem of Orissa 
contributing 23% of malaria cases, 40% of Plasmodium- 
falciparum cases and 50% of malaria deaths in the country. 
More than 60% of tribal population of Orissa live in high-risk 
areas for malaria. Though the tribal communities constitute 
nearly 8% of the total population of the country, they 
contribute 25% of the total malaria cases and 15% of total P. 
falciparum cases. Various epidemiological studies and 
malariometric surveys carried out in tribal population 
including primitive tribes reveal a high transmission of P. 
Falciparum in the forest regions of India, because malaria 
control in such settlements has always been unattainable due 
to technical and operational problems. In a specific study 
conducted in undivided Koraput district, it was observed that 
the district is endemic for malaria and is hyperendemic in top 
hills where Bondo primitive tribes are residing. 


Diarrhoeal Disorders 


Water-borne communicable diseases like gastrointestinal 
disorders including acute diarrhoea are responsible for a 
higher morbidity and mortality due to poor sanitation, 
unhygienic conditions and lack of safe drinking water in the 
tribal areas of the country. In a cross sectional study conducted 
by RMRC, Bhubaneswar in 4 primitive tribes of Orissa, the 
diarrhoeal diseases including cholera was found to occur 
throughout the year attaining its peak during the rainy season. 
During 2002 to 2003, 12. 7% of Bondo, 13. 2% of Didayi, 10. 
4% of Kondha and 12. 6% of Juanga children (0-6 years) and 
10. 9% Bondo, 11. 6% Didayi, 10. 2% Kondha and 6. 9% Juanga 
adult population presented with acute diarrhoea. The acute 
diarrhoeal problem was basically due to the poor 
environmental hygiene, lack of safe drinking water, improper 
disposal of human excreta which was further aggravated by 
low literacy, low socio-economic status coupled with blind 
cultural belief, lack of access to medical facilities leading to 
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serious public health problem encouraging faeco-oral 
transmission of enteric pathogens. In a similar study 
conducted by RMRC, Jabalpur in HillKorwas, it was observed 
‘that 0. 6% population suffered from acute diarrhoea. 


Intestinal Parasitism 


Intestinal protozoan and helminthic infestations are the major 
public health problems and were observed in 44. 6% Bondo, 
44. 9% Didayi, 31. 9% Juanga and 41. 1% Kondha primitive 
tribes of Orissa. Amongst helminthic infestation hookworm 
was most common. Children were more affected than the 
adults. A repeat stool examination after 4 months of 
antihelminthic and antiprotozoal treatment revealed 
significant reduction in the worm burden. Most of these 
infections are due to indiscriminate defecation in the open 
field, bare foot walking and lack of health awareness and 
hygiene. These are preventable with repeated administration 
of antihelminthic and protozoal treatment at 4 months interval 
which can be used effectively in national parasitic infection 
control programme. 


Micronutrient Deficiency 


Micronutrient deficiency is closely linked with nutritional 
disorders and diarrhoea. Deficiency of essential dietary 
components leads to malnutrition, protein calorie deficiency 
and micronutrient deficiencies (like vit A, iron and iodine 
deficiency). However, other micronutrient deficiencies like 
iodine deficiency (goiter), vitamin B complex deficiency were 
not encountered. Similarlya high percentage of vitamin A 
deficiency was observed in 24. 4% of Birhor tribes and 53. 3%of 
Sahariya tribes of Madhya Pradesh. Goitre was also observed 
in 3. 4% of these tribes. 


Skin Infection 


Skin problems like scabies is a major health problem amongst 
the primitive tribes because of overcrowding and unhygienic 
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living conditions as also close contacts and lack of health 
awareness. Other communicable diseases such as tuberculosis, 
leprosy, yaws and venereal diseases, though have been 
described as significant health problems in several major tribal 
populations of the country, very few published reports are 
available concerning these diseases in the primitive tribes. In 
Orissa, the incidence of tuberculosis and leprosy was found 
to be 1. 4% in Bondo, 3. 9% in Didayi, 0. 7% in Kondha and 1. 
6% in Juanga tribes. 


Hereditary Haematological Disorders 


Hereditary haematological disorders especially sickle cell 
disease, G6PD deficiency, haemoglobinopathies and allied 
haemolytic disorders are important public health problems 
and occur in high frequencies among different tribal groups 
and scheduled caste population. These result in a high degree 
of morbidity and mortality due to haemolysis in vulnerable 
population. Sickle cell gene is widely prevalent among the 
tribal population in India. These have been investigated in 
over 100 tribal population spread over different parts of the 
country. The prevalence rate varies widely among different 
tribes. Interestingly this gene is restricted amongst the tribes 
of central, western, southern and eastern India and is 
conspicuously totally absent in north -east India. There are 
many primitive tribes who have been identified to be in high- 
risk group. Majority of the tribals of Orissa have a common 
gene pool that is relatively unmixed with other non-tribal 
population. High degree of in breeding among some of the 
primitive tribes results in relatively high prevalence of 
genetically inherited diseases like sickle cell anaemia, G6PD 
deficiency and thalassaemia. 


The incidence of sickle cell haemoglobin was found to be 
22. 3% in Baiga and 14% in Bharias of Madhya Pradesh and 
3% in Kondha, 7. 4% in Kharia, 3% in Munda, 14. 2% in Gonda 
and 1% each in Santal, Bhatudi, Bhuyan and Kolha tribes of 
Orissa. Contrary to the expectations the frequency of sickle cell 
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gene was observed to be low among primitive tribes of Orissa 
similar to that of Hill Korwas of Madhya Pradesh. The 
intriguing feature of sickle cell disease in Orissa is the presence 
of high fetal Hb, and less sequestrational crisis. The frequency 
of G6PD deficiency gene in various primitive tribal population 
of Orissa was very high. The prevalence of G6PD deficiency 
was found to be 0. 36% in Bondo, 1. 6% in Didayi, 7. 3% in 
Juanga and 4. 8% in Kutia Kondha primitive tribes. 


An in depth molecular analysis amongst the G6PD 
deficient tribal subjects including Juanga primitive tribes of 
Keonjhar district of Orissa revealed the presence of a new 
variant of G6PD known as G6PD Orissa. This particular 
enzyme is responsible for protecting red cell membrane from 
oxidative stress, preventing haemolysis from offending agents 
and providing selective advantage against falciparum malaria. 
Thalassaemia also contributes significantly for the anaemia 
cases in tribal population of Orissa. 


4 
Status of Tribal Women 


The women in the tribal community, as in other communities, 
constitute half of the tribal population. The well-being of the 
tribal community, as that of any other community, depends 
importantly on the status of their women. The popular image 
and perception of the tribal women is that of being better off 
than their non-tribal counterparts. There is no child marriage, 
no stigma on widowhood. She enjoys the right to decide about 
her marriage, etc. Instead of dowry there is bride price 
indicating high social status of the tribal woman. A tribal 
woman can divorce and remarry easily. She earns and is, 
therefore, to a great extent economically independent. 


However, there are many facts which indicates a low 
status for the tribal woman. For example, she does not have 
property rights except in a matrilineal society which is a small 
proportion of the tribal population. She is paid less as wages 
than her male counterpart for the same work. Several taboos 
discriminating against tribal women exist in certain tribal 
groups implying impurity and low status. The tribal women 
cannot hold the office of a priest. There are taboos related to 
menstruation as in non-tribal communities. 


The Kharia women, cannot touch a plough nor can she 
participate in roofing of a house. The Oraon women is also 
prevented from touching a plough. The Todas of Nilgiri Hills 
do not touch a menstruating women for fear of destruction of 
harvest. In certain tribes only the males can participate in 
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ancestor worship. The Toda and Kota women in southern 
India cannot cross the threshold of a temple. The Santal 
women cannot attend communal worship. 


The development projects have adversely affected the 
tribal women. With deforestation they have to travel a longer 
distance to gather forest products. Incidentally this has been 
one of the reasons for the participation of tribal women in 
Chipko movement to save the tribal the trees. There are 
evidences of sexual exploitation of tribal women by forest and 
mining contractors. The incidence of sexual assualts on tribal 
women have increased. 


There are a large number of studies on tribal communities 
but only a few are focussed on tribal women. Health statistics 
also give an overall picture and data on gender differentiation 
of longevity, level of health, extent of mortality, infant 
mortality, nutrition, etc. are not available. Emphasising the 
need for base-line data on at least certain basic parameters 
relating to tribal women, he status that data on various tribes 
are needed as they differ from one another. 


In tribal society women are not treated as inferior or 
second class citizens. Although they are on par with the men, 
they complement rather than compete with each other. This 
status of the tribal women has existed from ancient times, as 
can be seen from rock paintings found in the state. These 
paintings were executed as early as five to fifty centuries before 
the birth of Christ. 

Most of these paintings represent hunting scenes, fighting 
sequences, animal sacrifices, rituals to ward off evil spirits and 
so on, and hence women do not find much of a place in them. 
But in the scenes that depict every day life, women are shown 
to be involved in food gathering, basket weaving, singing and 
dancing. 

Pregnant women, women giving birth, and nursing 
mothers are also depicted. This perhaps indicates that the 
women represented fertility, motherhood and were the 
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progenitors of the tribe. This special status for women might 
have given rise to the mother-goddess cult. Even today most 
of the tribals of the area are the worshippers of the goddess 
Danteshwari. 


It seems as though inequality among modern men and 
women is a curse of the civilized world and the women’s fight 
for equal right with men is the luxury of educated, city bred 
women, and wage earning socialites. These modern women 
are at cross roads; while enjoying their special status, they also 
want equal rights! All their problems do not arise out of 
inequality alone; a good number of men are self-seekers and 
exploiters. In the guise of a son, husband, father, and 
custodian, some men attempt to corner all the benefits that 
may be derived from the fair sex. This may be in the form of 
dowry, property, earnings, physical comforts etc. “Women in 
Tribal Society” gives some insight into how some of the 
modern woman’s problems can be solved. 


Tribal women themselves are increasingly subjected to 
the stress associated with the developmental activities. The 
tribal women were free from sexually transmitted diseases as 
they have healthy sex. But when the Bhiladela iron ore project 
commenced a large number of tribal men and women rushed 
to the construction site in search of a better way of life. 


Unfortunately, the women became the victims of lust and 
rape and hence had to take to prostitution to earn their living. 
Even those who were employed as cooks and maid-servants 
in the houses of the officers were used as mistresses by them. 
If and when they conceived, the employers did not hesitate 
for a moment to caste aspirations on their character and drove 
them out of the house. In this way, men without any character 
became the judges of morality of the tribal women. If 
something is not urgently done to save these women from the 
clutches of these unscrupulous men then a day will come when 
there will be nothing to talk about the “Women in Tribal 
Societies”. 
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Among the “Hill Marias”, “Buffalo-horn Maria” and 
“Murias”, tribals irrespective of one’s gender, every person has 
a vital role to play in the welfare of the community. A house- 
wife is the nucleus of domestic activity. She rises early in the 
morning, fetches water from a distant spring, prepares a 
breakfast of “paje” (pottage) for the family, brews “landra” (a 
liquor) for the adults, cleans the house, cooks the other meals, 
accompanies her husband to the forest, and gathers fruits, 
leaves and firewood while the husband hunts. During the 
monsoon season, she assists in all agricultural activity and this 
includes hard labor. In a competition she could win an award 
for speed and distance-walking! She can cover forty to fifty 
kilometers in a day, can carry a heavy-load on her head 
through difficult mountains and can go without food for an 
entire day. 


Compared to modern women a tribal woman has very 
little wealth of her own or of her family. She has just a piece 
of coarse cloth to cover her womanhood. She is very fond of 
ornaments, yet has just one or two strings of red, blue or white 
beads. In addition, she may have some bangles, earrings and 
necklaces made of cheap metal. That materialistic comforts and 
riches are not the indices of happiness is well illustrated by 
the tribal woman. She is always very cheerful and light- 
hearted, often laughing and joking with members of her family 
or with the neighbors. She is truthful and honest. She never 
denies any offense she might have committed and willingly 
faces the consequences. These are some of the sterling qualities, 
we the modern women and men have to learn from our tribal 
sisters. It is true that the tribal woman avoids outsiders, but 
once she gets over her natural shyness, she is extremely frank 
and communicative. Considering her utter poverty, and her 
constant struggle to maintain the barest minimum standard 
of life, her light-heartedness is amazing. 


Women-libbers of the outside world may feel ashamed 
if they come to know how tribal women have acquired a 
dominant role of partnership in married life. The tribal woman 
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fondles her man like she would a child, loves him like a 
paramour (lover), keeps him company like a companion 
would and works with him like an equal partner. While she 
will do everything for him, she will never be his subordinate. 
She has gained this status by sheer hard work and not by being 
demanding. There is nothing she will not or cannot do. She 
even attends to the funerals of her near and dear ones, 
something so called ‘refined’ Hindus do not allow for a 
woman. The tribal woman also assists in erecting a memorial 
for the dead. 


The birth of a son is not a special cause for joy (as 
elsewhere in India), as boys and girls are considered equal to 
the tribals. The modern mother, who undergoes an abortion 
after learning from latest clinical techniques, that her fetus is 
that of a girl, should learn from her tribal sister, to accept the 
children of either gender, as a gift of God Almighty. 


A tribal woman declares her pregnancy with pride and 
does not welcome her husband till she is willing to conceive: 
again. Delivery is without the assistance of a midwife and 
mother herself cuts the umbilical chord. The mother nurses the 
baby with her milk, carries it everywhere in a piece of old cloth 
hanging from her shoulder. She puts her child to sleep in a 
bamboo cradle. Older sisters attend to their younger siblings. 
The young girls are of fair color, graceful and pretty, but as 
they grow older this gloss diminishes because of frequent child 
bearing, long journeys to markets and fairs, and heavy 
domestic and field labor. The tribal woman does not fight the 
aging process but becomes a grandmother gracefully. 


Tribal houses are too small to accommodate a large 
family. Therefore, they have adapted a special institution 
called “Ghotul” to solve their accommodation problem. The 
Ghotuls are predominantly found among Murias and to a 
lesser extent among Marias. Boys and girls six years of age are 
entitled to membership. The female workers of the Ghotul are 
known as “Motiyaris” and they are assigned important 
administrative duties at the Ghotul. They are responsible for 
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the general cleanliness of the building and premises, the 
punctual arrival of members, the taking of the attendance, the 
supervision of sitting arrangements, and the assurance of 
liberal supply of fire wood, mustard oil, tobacco and landra. 
Each girl has to attend to a male member of the Ghotul. If he 
is extremely tired after a day's work, she massages his body 
and applies oil. If the boy is pleased, he presents her with a 
wooden comb and perhaps a plum. 


When activities for the night commence, the girls have 
to intermingle with the boys and distribute themselves around 
the fire. Together they gossip or make fun of each other. This 
is followed by more serious discussions, group singing, 
playing of musical instruments and dancing. When it is time 
to retire for the day the girls share beds with boys. This is 
perhaps the tribal way to inculcate the habit of community 
living amongst youngsters! These tribals have perfected the art 
of co-existence from time-immemorial whereas the most 
advanced countries such as Sweden and U.S.A. have had to 
introduce such a system of co-education only in this century. 
Nobody should be under the impression that Ghotul life is 
permissively vulgar or promiscuous. Residents are expected 
to play the game of love by strictly adhering to all the rules 
and regulations. It is our belief that the mothers train their 
daughters to the extent they can go at the Ghotuls. Any lapse 
on anybody’s part attracts very severe punishment from the 
authorities. Therefore, premarital pregnancies are very rare. If 
it does happen, then the girl names the father and a wedding 
is quickly arranged. 

Marriage is a very serious matter for the tribals. Each 
group is identified by a clan and a set of clan-gods. No 
marriages are permitted within a given clan, as all the 
members of a clan are considered to be brothers and sisters 
(“Dada-bhai.”). When a woman marries outside her clan, she 
is considered a part of her husband’s clan. A consanguineous 
marriage across-clans is encouraged as the couple in question 
belongs to different clans and therefore considered to be “Ako- 
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mama”. A girl thus has the right to select her father’s sister’s 
son as her life partner. Similarly, a girl can marry her maternal 
uncle. A woman has a free hand to select her groom and is 
never compelled to marry a man against her choice. Child 
marriage is not permissible and pre-puberty marriages are 
quite unheard of. 


Tribal brides are in great demand and therefore the 
groom’s party has to pay the “bridal price” which is 
determined on the basis of the bride’s age, socio-economical 
status of both parties. In the event the prospective son-in-law 
is not in a position to bear such an expense then he has to work 
in the bride’s house for a number of years before the wedding 
is arranged. The bridal price is not paid in cash but in kind, 
such as grains, fowls, pigs and wines, to meet the marriage 
expenses and host a grand dinner and a drinking bout that 
follows the wedding. All the members of the village Ghotul 
are invited to participate in the wedding by singing, dancing 
and drinking. If at any time in the past, the groom happened 
to misbehave with any of the Motiyaris then the entire female 
fraternity boycotts the wedding. This is a great deterrent, 
because it is very hard to think of a wedding without the 
cheering and loud laughing of Motiyaris. 


Each tribe follows its own custom after the wedding. The 
bride may go to her in-laws’ house, or the groom may join the 
bridal family and in some cases the couple may start a 
household of their own. All the members of the groom's 
family, especially the bride’s brothers-in-law, treat her with 
great respect and kindness. A tribal woman faces sickness, 
accidents, calamities and even death of near ones with calm 
and resolve. In the event the husband prematurely dies, it is 
his younger brother who has the first right to marry her. The 
bereaved widow also has an equal right to refuse him and 
marry anyone she takes fancy to. But no one is allowed to have 
more than one wife, and a widower or a divorcee is not 
allowed to marry a virgin. A widow's new husband has to pay 
the bridal price to her former husband’s family. 
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At times the tribals also run into marital problems. If a 
husband turns out to be brutal, crude, insane, impotent, 
unfaithful, criminal or diseased, then the wife has every right 
to complain about him to the tribal head Manji (or Patel). He 
in turn assembles his advisory council and gives an 
opportunity to the couple to plead their cases. If the council 
is convinced of the husband’s guilt, the wife is allowed to get 
a separation and marry anybody she chooses. In some 
instances the former husband has tried to disturb the wife’s 
new household and in the scuffle that ensued the former 
husband has been killed by the wife. In such an event the 
council has no hesitation in pardoning them all. 


Educational Status 


The low educational status of tribal women is reflected in their 
lower literacy rate, lower enrolment rate and higher dropouts 
in the school. The literacy rate of the tribal population as well 
as Scheduled Castes and general population for three decades 
(1961-1991) are given in table 1. 


Table 1. Literacy rates among general, scheduled caste and scheduled tribe 
ulation 19181-1991 


General Scheduled Scheduled 
Caste Tribe 


1981 1991 1981 1991 1981 1991 
Toul 8623 a ea -2363 
Male 46.89 64.13 3112 40.24 2452 32.50 
Female 24.82 39.29 1093 1903 804 1450 


The following major trends can be seen from Tables 1 and 2: 

— the literacy rate of tribals is lower than that of general as 
well as SC population. 

— the literacy rate of the rural tribal female is the lowest of 


all groups. 


` 
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— there is gender bias in the literacy of tribal population as 
in other groups, the female literacy being lower than the 
male literacy. Through there has been five-fold increase in 
the literacy of tribal females it still is much lower than the 
national average for the females. 


Table 2. Literacy rates among Scheduled Tribes and General population, 


1961-1991 

1961 1971 1981 1991 
Tribal Male 13.04 17.09 24.52 32.50 
Tribal Female 2.89 4.58 8.04 14.50 
General Male 34.44 39.45 46.89 64.13 
General Female 12.90 18.70 24.82 39.29 
Rural Tribal Female 2.62 4.06 6.81 12.74 
Rural General Female 8.42 13.08 17.96 30.62 
Total Tribal 7.99 10.89 16.35 23.63 


The relative ratio of girls-tribal and non-tribal-enrolled for 
every 100 boys is given in Table 3. The data relates to four 
years: 1965-66,1970-71,1975-76,1980-81). Though the enrolment 
ratio for girls has been increasing in both the tribal and non- 
tribal groups, the ratio for tribal girls is much lower than that 
for non-tribals at all given periods of time in classes I-V as well 
as classes VI-VIII. 


Table 3. Relative Enrolment Ratios of girls per 100 boys for tribals and non- 


tribals Year 
Classes l-V Classes VI-VIII 
ST Non-ST ST Non-ST 
-1965-66 38.6 57.9 27.3 37.3 
1970-71 41.2 60.7 315 41.6 
1975-76 45.9 62.5 37.2 46.2 


1980-81 48.7 64.2 38.2 49.9 


The drop-out rates for classes I-V,I-VIII and I-X for boys and 
girls are given for tribal and non-tribal population in Table 4. 
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It can be seen from the Table that the drop-out rates for tribals 
are higher than those for the non-tribals at all three levels of 
schooling. The drop-out rates for girls are higher than those 
for boys in tribal as well as general population. 


Table 4. Drop-out rates of girls an boys for tribals and nOn-tribals, 1988-89 


Total Population ST Population 


Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 


Class I-V 46.74 49.69 47.93 61.94 68.73 64.53 
Class I-VII 59.38 68.31 6540 76.21 81.45 78.08 
Class I-X 72.68 79.46 75.36 84.87 89.91 86.72 
panne ee EE es EE a Ee ee ee NB ee 


The drop-out rate for tribals at the secondary level is as high 
as 87 percent and for the girls it is almost 90 percent. 
Consequently, there is a negligible percent (0.06%) of tribal 
women in institutions of higher education. 


Employment Status 


A very large majority of the tribals (almost 90%) are engaged 
in agriculture; their other economic activities being food 
gathering (including hunting and fishing), pastoral, 
handicrafts, trade and commerce, and industrial labour. Rarely 
are they engaged in only one occupation. The employment 
status of tribal women may be considered in terms of their 
work participation, agriculture, forests, non-agricultural 
activities and impact of development programmes. The work 
participation rates among tribals are higher than those among 
Scheduled Caste and general population (Table 5). 


Table 5. Work participation Rates, 1981 


General sc ST 
Male 51.62 52.60 56.66 
Female 13.99 18.46 28.18 


Through the work participation rate among tribal women has 
been increasing over a period of time (1997-1991), it is lesser 
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than that for the tribal males, but higher than that for the 
general female (Table 6). 


Table 6. Work Participation Rates, 1971-1991 
1971 1981 1991 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
General 52.6 12.1 51.6 140 51.0 16.0 
ST 55.0 20.8 56.7 28.2 53.7 30.0 


Though the work participation among tribals is greater than 
among the general population, within the tribals it is again the 
males who have a higher work participation rate than the 
females, as in the general population. 


Role of Women in Agriculture Development 
Through an overwhelming majority of tribal men (85%) and 
women (91%) were involved in agriculture, there were more 


cultivators among tribal males while more tribal women were 
agricultural labourers(Table 7). 


Table 7. Industrial classification of Tribal Workers 


1961 1971 1981 1991 
M F M F MF M F 

l. Cultivators 682 64.9 63.0 427 59.6 43.8 58.6 47.0 
Il. Ag. Labo- 

urers 18.4 2.3 273 49.0 26.1 46.2 264 44.3 
Ill. Livestock, 

forestry,ete. -+ =-= 2.3 24 5 SN 
IV. Mining and 

quarrying 41 0.6 06 06 $ 5 10 05 


V. Mañufactu- 

ring Processing, 

servicing and 

repairs 

a) Household 

Industry 2.1 2.9 09 13 1318 «#09 12 
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b) Other than 

Household 0.9 0.5 124, 09 $ $0.24, E. 
Industry 

VI. Construction 0.4 0.2 04 03 $ $ 11 04 
VII, Trade & 

Commerce 0.4 0.4 06 06 $ $ 14 08 


VIII. Transport, 
Shortage and 0.5 0.1 0.2 $ $ $. 13_.01 


Communication 
IX. Other services 5.0 1.0 2.0 $ $ $ 48 26 


As compared to general females, the tribal females were 
engaged more as cultivators but less in occupations other than 
agriculture (Table 8). 


Table 8. Industrial classification of Female/Tribal Workers (1961-1991) 
Industrial 


1961 1971 1981 1991 


Classification 
Categories GF TF GET" Te Gt ir GA TF 


1.Cultivators 55.72 36.18 29.61 42.7 33.09 43.86 34.22 47.04 
2. Age Labour 23.81 11.24 50.6 49.0 46.34 46.16 44.93 44.28 


3. Manufacturing 
Processing, 


Servicing and repairs 


a) Household 
Industry i Be ener 9 aa a ns a Ta) 


4. Other works 19.09 5.04 15.68 7.0 19.00 8.23 17.72 70.36 
I+IV+V (b) VI+IX 


In the slash and burn cultivation, women join in felling and 
burning trees, making holes with digging stick, sowing seeds, 
weeding and harvesting. In plough based cultivation, 
transportation , weeding, winnowing and dehusking is done 
entirely by women while harvesting and threshing are done 
by both men and women. Generally the ploughing is done by 
men but in some tribal societies, women do the ploughing too. 
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Minor forest produce forms a major source of income in 
many tribal communities, specially those having less than five 
acres of land. Women and children are almost exclusively 
involved in collection of minor forest produce, its storage, 
processing and marketing. Increased government control of 
forests has distributed tribal economy adversely affecting 
tribals lives, particularly that of women. Appointing of agents 
from outside for collecting forest produce has not only affected 
their livelihood, but has also made the work of women more 
difficult. Collection of fuelwood has become more difficult 
since it is less accessible and more time-consuming. The result 
has been less income combined with less fuelwood available 
for themselves and lesser nutrition. It also leaves them little 
time for earning wages. Government control over forests has 
also reduced hunting to a ritual. 


Role Tribal Women in Agricultural Biodiversity Conservation 


Tribal and rural women in Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh, 
southern India possess traditional ecological knowledge of 
plant species used for food and medicinal purposes. This 
traditional knowledge, passed on through generations, has 
played a significant role in the conservation and sustainable 
use of agricultural biodiversity. Tribal women belonging to 
several tribal groups in Javadi Hills, Chitteri Hills, and 
Anamalai Hills in Tamil Nadu, use a variety of plant species 
in their daily life, which they collect from forest areas or 
cultivated fields, including "weeds". These women are well 
versed with knowledge of edible greens, vegetables, fruits, 
seeds and other materials; their uses; and other specific 
information about the species. 


They have clear knowledge of seasonal variations and 
availability of these edible and medicinal plants, such as tubers 
and yams, and neem. In addition, they not only are 
knowledgeable about the plants, they also take care of 
collecting important wild plants and growing them in their 
homegardens. Women are responsible for processing and 
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storing viable and healthy seed of cultivated crops of landraces 
for the next sowing season. They take care of drying and 
cleaning the grains before Storing as seed as they 
simultaneously attend to household activities. With the men, 
they help in the in situ conservation of many traditional 
cultivars and landraces of cultivated species, thus, helping 
Preserve the present day landraces. Tribal women also playa 
critical role in maintaining as well as restoring the fertility of 
the soil. They apply biofertilizers, such as cattle dung or 
domestic refuse to the land when necessary. 


In another part of southern India, the women of the 
Konda Reddy tribal group in Andhra Pradesh, are very 
knowledgeable about the value and sustainable harnessing 
methods of agricultural biodiversity. They procure food items 
from the wild according to the season or whenever they are 
required. They prepare a kind of porridge/gruel with 
pounded flour of maize and finger millet. The porridge, once 
Prepared, lasts for up to two days, and is stored in gourds 
made from Lagenaria ciseraria. This porridge serves as a staple 
food from June onwards until the next crop season. It is a 
common sight during the season to see many old women 
Picking the corn grains from the cobs for making the porridge. 


Other crops like common millet and foxtail millet are 
consumed after steaming and seasoning or cooked like rice, 
and eaten. A curry is prepared using any of the pulses and 
vegetables available during the season. Mostly the Konda 
Reddy survive on the sauce prepared out of the tender or ripe 
tamarind and the locally cultivated chili. Young tamarind 
leaves are used to prepare a kind of chutney, which the tribal 
group relishes very much. During summer months the Konda 
Reddys depend on jackfruits and wild mango fruits. Konda 
Reddy women peel the ripe jackfruits, which are eaten, and 
also prepare flour out of mango seeds. A wild hardy legume, 
locally called dhamalu, and cultivated by Konda Reddys, is 
consumed by locals after thorough processing by repeated 
washing in running water. Women preserve and process the 
Seeds before cooking. 
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Storing seeds of crop species: 


— Ear heads are left on the plant to allow full growth, and 
only then are they harvested and stored. This practice 
prevents disintegration of seeds. 


— Maize ears are suspended under the roof above the 
cooking stove. A mat made of reed and bamboo is kept 
below the ears to prevent the flame from reaching it. The 
smoke keeps the pests away. 


— For common millet and Italian millet, a portion of the crop 
is left to attain maximum growth and to dry in the field 
itself. 


Tribal communities conserve their own seed. The tribal 
communities, particularly Irulas and Malayalis, cultivate a few 
species of paddy and millets, which are drought resistant, and 
to some extent disease resistant and pest tolerant. These gene- 
rich crops have been conserved and enhanced genetically due 
to the conservation habit of these communities over the years. 
Sharing edible grains enables them to maintain seed material 
for sowing in the following season. 


After harvesting their crops, the Irula and Malayali tribes 
set aside a considerable quantity as sowing material. This seed 
material cannot be used for consumption. Tribals could borrow 
food from other members of the community or they could 
substitute other edible resources from the forests. Their 
traditional way of storing in indigenous granaries has helped 
indirectly maintain the viability of the grains. These granaries 
keep off rodents and pests. The thatching material is from a 
grass plant (Themeda cymbaria) that is highly suitable for local 
weather conditions. Also, the use of leaves of some plants 
serves to repel storage pests. 

The community cooperation and participation prevailing 
in the Malayali tribal community has helped conserve the seed 
material of minor millets for many years. Every family in the 
community contributes an amount of grain to the community 
granary, which is then maintained and managed by the 
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chieftain of the hamlet. This practice enables the tribals to 
borrow grains during important occasions, such as marriages, 
social events, and festivals or for daily consumption. This 
system has also enabled the tribals to conserve seed material, 
even if some community members produce less in anyone 
season or exhaust their own household stocks. The Irula and 
Mayali people prefer traditional cultivars, which do well when 
given domestic refuse and botanical green manure. Also, 
traditional cultivars suit local dietary habits and can be easily 
cultivated without external inputs. Overall, the traditional 
cultivars are highly suitable and adapted to the local agro- 
climatic conditions. 


Non-agricultural Activities 


Only less than 10% of the tribal women are involved in 
activities other than agriculture. This is less than half the 
percentage of females in the general population in similar 
occupations. This category includes livestock, forestry mining / 
quarrying, manufacturing /processing /servicing and repairs in 
household as well as non-household industries, trade/ 
commerce and services. 


Development Programmes 


The impact of development programmes has been different on 
different sections of tribal women. A small number of tribal 
women have taken advantage of education, new opportunities 
for employment and self-fulfilment. In a seri-culture Project 
for tribal women in Udaipur a remarkable change in the 
quality of life of the tribal women was reported. Besides 
economic benefits they had more leisure, self-reliance, 
innovativeness, adaptability and a more aware social outlook. 


However, there have been negative effects of 
development Programmes also, such as: 
— the workload of women has increased, 
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with modem agricultural implements, unemployment of 
women has increased and they have been migrating to 
other areas as labourers, 


restrictions regarding exploitation of forests has 
marginalised women, 


exploitation of women in various ways: 


with introduction of Rural Land Ceiling Act, Tribal Land 
Transfer Act, etc., the non-tribal men often marry tribal 
women to purchase land from tribal poor to avoid legal 
complications, or derive financial benefits received from 
Govt. but deny tribal women their position as wives; 


lands are taken away by mine owners in the name of 
development and no land is given in lieu of it nor is any 
rehabilitation programme sponsored; when vacancies 
occur, jobs are given to menfolk who are inheritors/ 
owners of land; 


women are prohibited from working in nationalised mines 
in evening and night shifts; they are permitted in private 
mines but these don’t employ women to avoid maternity 
benefits, equal remuneration, rest shelters and creches; 


indirect retrenchment is done by introducing voluntary 
retirement programme for women : a woman may retire 
after 36 years and offer her job to any male member who 
continues with her Provident Fund number and gets all 
her PF benefits; 


tribal women are used for immoral trafficking in collieries 
and mines and by labour contractors; 


women labourers (rejas) are exploited socially and 
sexually. Almost half of them are unmarried and parents 
don’t get them married fearing loss of substantial income. 
On the other hand, tribal men prefer to marry non-rejas 
and even wires are deserted for doing this job. 


5 
Discrimination against Tribals 


The Constitution of India, which came into existence on 26 
January 1950, prohibits discrimination on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex or place of birth and it provides the right to 
equality, to freedom of religion and to culture and education. 
Scheduled Tribess are supposedly addressed by as many as 
209 Articles and 2 special schedules of the Constitution — 
Articles and special schedules which are protective and 
paternalistic. 


Article 341 and 342 provides for classification of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, while Articles 330, 332 
and 334 provides for reservation of seats in Parliament and 
Assemblies. For purposes of specific focus on the development 
of STs, the government has adopted a package of programmes, 
which is administered in specific geographical areas with 
considerable ST population, and it covers 69% of the tribal 
population. Despite this, and after the largest "modern 
democracy” of the world has existed for more than half a 
century, the struggles for survival of Tribals — for livelihood 
and existence as peoples — have today intensified and spread 
as never before in history. 

Scheduled Tribes in India are generally considered to be 
‘Adivasis’, literally meaning ‘indigenous people’ or ‘original 
inhabitants’, though the term ‘Scheduled Tribes’ (STs) is not 
coterminous with the term ‘Adivasis'. Scheduled Tribes is an 
administrative term used for purposes of ‘administering’ 
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certain specific constitutional privileges, protection and 
benefits for specific sections of peoples considered historically 
disadvantaged and ‘backward’. 


History of Discrimination against Tribals 


Over centuries, the Adivasis have evolved an intricate 
convivial-custodial mode of living. Adivasis belong to their 
territories, which are the essence of their existence; the abode 
of the spirits and their dead and the source of their science, 
technology, way of life, their religion and culture. Back in 
history, the Adivasis were in effect self-governing ‘first 
nations’. In general and in most parts of the pre-colonial 
period, they were notionally part of the 'unknown frontier’ of 
the respective states where the rule of the reign in fact did not 
extend, and the Adivasis governed themselves outside of the 
influence of the particular ruler. 


The introduction of the alien concept of private property 
began with the Permanent Settlement of the British in 1793 and 
the establishment of the "Zamindari" system that conferred 
control over vast territories, including Adivasi territories, to 
designated feudal lords for the purpose of revenue collection 
by the British. This drastically commenced the forced 
restructuring of the relationship of Adivasis to their territories 
as well as the power relationship between Adivasis and 
‘others’. The predominant external caste-based religion 
sanctioned and practiced a rigid and highly discriminatory 
hierarchical ordering with a strong cultural mooring. 


This became the natural basis for the altered perception 
of Adivasis by the ‘others’ in determining the social, and hence, 
the economic and political space in the emerging larger society 
that is the Indian diaspora. Relegating the Adivasis to the 
lowest rung in the social ladder was but natural and formed 
the basis of social and political decision making by the largely 
upper caste controlled mainstream. The ancient Indian 
scriptures, scripted by the upper castes, also further provided 
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legitimacy to this. The subjugated peoples have been relegated 
to low status and isolated, instead of either being eliminated 
or absorbed. Entry of Europeans and subsequent colonisation 
of Asia transformed the relationship between the mainstream 
communities and tribal communities of this region. 
Introduction of capitalism, private property and the creation 
of a countrywide market broke the traditional economy based 
on use value and hereditary professions.Alll tribal communities 
are not alike. They are products of different historical and 
social conditions. They belong to four different language 
families, and several different racial stocks and religious 
moulds. They have kept themselves apart from feudal states 
and brahminical hierarchies for thousands of years. 


In the Indian epics such as Ramayana, Mahabharata and 
Puranas there are many references to interactions and wars 
between the forest or hill tribes and the Hindus. In the ancient 
scriptures, considered to be sacred by the upper castes, various 
terms are used depicting Adivasis as almost non-humans. The 
epics of Ramayana and Mahabharata, the Puranas, Samhitas 
and other so-called ‘sacred books’ refer to Adivasis as Rakshasa 
(demons), Vanara (monkeys), Jambuvan (boar men), Naga 
(serpents), Bhusundi Kaka (crow), Garuda (King of Eagles) ete. 
In medieval India, they were called derogatorily as Kolla, Villa, 
Kirata, Nishada, and those who surrendered or were 
subjugated were termed as Dasa (slave) and those who refused 
to accept the bondage of slavery were termed as Dasyu (a 
hostile robber). 


Little is known about the relationship between the 
Adivasis and non-Adivasi communities during the Hindu and 
Muslim rules. There are stray references to wars and alliances 
between the Rajput kings and tribal chieftains in middle India 
and in the North-East between the Ahom Kings of 
Brahmaputra valley and the hill Nagas. They are considered 
to be ati-sudra meaning lower than the untouchable castes. 
Even today, the upper caste people refer to these peoples as 
jangli, a derogatory term meaning “those who are like wild 
animals” - uncivilised or sub-humans. 
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The Adivasis have few food taboos, rather fluid cultural 
practices and minimal occupational specialization, while on 
the other hand, the mainstream population of the plains have 
extensive food taboos, more rigid cultural practices and 
considerable caste-based occupational specialisation. In the 
Hindu caste system, the Adivasis have no place. The so-called 
mainstream society of India has evolved as an agglomeration 
of thousands of small-scale social groups whose identities 
within the larger society are preserved by not allowing them 
to marry outside their social groups. 


The subjugated groups became castes forced to perform 
less desirable menial jobs like sweeping, cleaning of excreta, 
removal of dead bodies, leather works etc - the untouchables. 
‘Some of the earliest small-scale societies dependent on hunting 
and gathering, and traditional agriculture seem to have 
remained outside this process of agglomeration. These are the 
Adivasis of present day. Their autonomous existence outside 
the mainstream led to the preservation of their socio-religious 
and cultural practices, most of them retaining also their 
distinctive languages. Widow burning, enslavement, 
occupational differentiation, hierarchical social ordering etc are 
generally not there. 


Though there were trade between the Adivasis and the 
mainstream society, any form of social intercourse was 
discouraged. Caste India did not consciously attempt to draw 
them into the orbit of caste society. But in the process of 
economic, cultural and ecological change, Adivasis have 
attached themselves to caste groups in a peripheral manner, 
and the process of de-tribalisation is a continuous one. Many 
of the Hindu communities have absorbed the cultural practices 
of the Adivasis. Although Hinduism could be seen as one 
unifying thread running through the country as a whole, it is 
not homogenous but in reality a conglomeration of centuries 
old traditions and shaped by several religious and social 
traditions which are more cultural in their essence. Adivasis 
are not, as a general rule, regarded as unclean by caste Hindus 
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in the same way as Dalits are. But they continue to face 
prejudice, they are socially distanced and often face violence 
from society. They are at the lowest point in every 
socioeconomic indicator. Today the majority of the population 
regards them as primitive and aims at decimating them as 
peoples or at best integrating them with the mainstream at the 
lowest rung in the ladder. This is especially so with the rise 
of the fascist Hindutva forces. 


None of the brave Adivasi fights against the British have 
been treated as part of the “national” struggle for 
independence. From the Malpahariya uprising in 1772 to 
Lakshman Naik's revolt in Orissa in 1942, the Adivasis 
repeatedly rebelled against the British in the north-eastern, 
eastern and central Indian belt. In many of the rebellions, the 
Adivasis could not be subdued, but terminated the struggle 
only because the British acceded to their immediate demands, 
as in the case of the Bhil revolt of 1809 and the Naik revolt of 
1838 in Gujarat. Heroes like Birsa Munda, Kanhu Santhal, 
Khazya Naik, Tantya Bhil, Lakshman Naik, Kuvar Vasava, 
Rupa Naik, Thamal Dora, Ambul Reddi, Thalakkal Chandu 
etc are remembered in the songs and stories of the Adivasis 
but ignored in the official text books. 

The British Crown's dominions in India consisted of four 
political arrangements: 

— the Presidency Areas where the Crown was supreme, 


— the Residency Areas where the British Crown was present 
through the Resident and the Ruler of the realm was 
subservient to the Crown, 

— the Agency (Tribal) areas where the Agent governed in 
the name of the Crown but left the local self-governing 
institutions untouched and 

— the Excluded Areas (north-east) where the representatives 
of the Crown were a figure head. 

After the transfer of power, the rulers of the Residency Areas 

signed the "Deed of Accession" on behalf of the ruled on 
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exchange they were offered privy purse. No deed was 
however signed with most of the independent Adivasi states. 
They were assumed to have joined the Union. The government 
rode rough shod on independent Adivasi nations and they 
were merged with the Indian Union. This happened even by 
means of state violence as in the case of Adivasi uprising in 
the Nizam's State of Hyderabad and Nagalim. 


While this aspect did not enter the consciousness of the 
Adivasis at large in the central part of India where they were 
preoccupied with their own survival, the picture was different 
in the north-east because of the historic and material 
conditions. Historically the north-east was never a part of 
mainland India. The colonial incorporation of north-east took 
place much later than the rest of the Indian subcontinent. 
While Assam ruled by the Ahoms came under the control of 
British in 1826, neighbouring Bengal was annexed in 1765. 
Garo. Hills were annexed in 1873, Naga Hills in 1879 and 
Mizoram under the Chin-Lushai Expeditions in 1881-90. 
Consequently, the struggles for self-determination took 
various forms as independence to greater autonomy 


A process of marginalization today, the total forest cover 
in India is reported to be 765.21 thousand sq. kms. of which 
71% are Adivasi areas. Of these 416.52 and 223.30 thousand 
sq. kms. are categorised as reserved and protected forests 
respectively. About 23% of these are further declared as Wild 
Life Sanctuaries and National Parks which alone has displaced 
some half a million Adivasis. By the process of colonisation 
of the forests that began formally with the Forest Act of 1864 
and finally the Indian Forest Act of 1927, the rights of Adivasis 
were reduced to mere privileges conferred by the state. This 
was in acknowledgement of their dependence on the forests 
for survival and it was politically forced upon the rulers by 
the glorious struggles that the Adivasis waged persistently 
against the British. The Forest Policy of 1952, the Wild Life 
Protection Act of 1972 and the Forest Conservation Act of 1980 
downgraded these privileges of the peoples to concessions of 
the state in the post-colonial period. 
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With globalisation, there are now further attempts to 
change these paternalistic concessions to being excluded as 
indicated by the draft "Conservation of Forests and Natural 
Ecosystems Act" that is to replace the forest act and the 
amendments proposed to the Land Acquisition Act and 
Schedule V of the constitution. In 1991, 23.03% of STs were 
literate as against 42.83% among the general population. The 
Government's Eighth Plan document mentions that nearly 52% 
of STs live below the poverty line as against 30% of the general 
population. 


Only a few Adivasi communities which are forest 
dwellers have not been displaced and continue to live in 
forests, away from the mainstream development activities, 
such as in parts of Bastar in Madhya Pradesh, Koraput, 
Phulbani and Mayurbanj in Orissa and of Andaman Islands. 
Thousands of Korku children below the age of six died in the 
1990s due to malnutrition and starvation in the Melghat Tiger 
Reserve of Maharashtra due to the denial of access to their life 
sustaining resource base. Adivasis of Kalahandi-Bolangir in 
Orissa and of Palamu in south Bihar have reported severe food 
shortage. According to the Central Planning Committee of the 
Government of India, nearly 41 districts with significant 
Adivasi populations are prone to deaths due to starvation, 
which are not normally reported as such. 

Invasion of Adivasi territories The "Land Acquisition Act" 
of 1894 concretised the supremacy of the sovereign to allow 
for total colonisation of any territory in the name of ‘public 
interest’ which in most cases are not community notions of 
common good. This is so especially for the Adivasis. The 
colonial juristic concept of res nullius (that which has not been 
conferred by the sovereign belongs to the sovereign) and terra 
nullius (land that belongs to none) bulldozed traditional 
political and social entities beginning the wanton destruction 
of traditional forms of self-governance. The invasion of Adivasi 
territories, which for the most part commenced during the 
colonial period, intensified in the post-colonial period. Most 
of the Adivasi territories were claimed by the state. 
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Over 10 million Adivasis have been displaced to make 
way for development projects such as dams, mining, 
industries, roads, protected areas etc. Though most of the dams 
are located in Adivasi areas, only 19.9% of Adivasi land 
holdings are irrigated as compared to 45.9% of all holdings of 
the general population. India produces as many as 52 
principal, 3 fuel, 11 metallic, 38 non-metallic and a number of 
minor minerals. Of these 45 major minerals (coal, iron ore, 
magnetite, manganese, bauxite, graphite, limestone, dolomite, 
uranium etc) are found in Adivasi areas contributing some 
56% of the national total mineral earnings in terms of value. 
Of the 4,175 working mines reported by the Indian Bureau of 
Mines in 1991-92, approximately 3500 could be assumed to be 
in Adivasi areas. Income to the government from forests rose 
from Rs.5.6 million in 1869-70 to more than Rs.13 billions in 
the 1970s. The bulk of the nation's productive wealth lay in 
the Adivasi territories. Yet the Adivasi has been driven out, 
marginalised and robbed of dignity by the very process of 
‘national development’. 


The systematic opening up of Adivasi territories, the 
development projects and the ‘tribal development projects’ 
make them conducive for waves of immigrants. In the rich 
mineral belt of Jharkhand, the Adivasi population has dropped 
from around 60% in 1911 to 27.67% in 1991. These 
developments have in turn driven out vast numbers of 
Adivasis to eke out a living in the urban areas and in far-flung 
places in slums. According to a rough estimate, there are more 
than 40,000 tribal domestic working women in Delhi alone! In 
some places, development induced migration of Adivasis to 
other Adivasi areas has also led to fierce conflicts as between 
the Santhali and the Bodo in Assam. 


Internal colonialism Constitutional privileges and welfare 
measures benefit only a small minority of the Adivasis. These 
privileges and welfare measures are denied to the majority of 
the Adivasis and they are appropriated by more powerful 
groups in the caste order. The steep increase of STs in 
Maharashtra in real terms by 148% in the two decades since 
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1971 is mainly due to questionable inclusion, for political gains, 
of a number of economically advanced groups among the 
backwards in the list of STs. The increase in numbers, while 
it distorts the demographic picture, has more disastrous 
effects. The real tribes are irretrievably pushed down in the 
‘access or claim ladder’ with these new entrants cornering the 
lion's share of both resources and opportunities for education, 
social and economic advancement. 


Despite the Bonded Labour Abolition Act of 1976, 
Adivasis still form a substantial percentage of bonded labour 
in the country. Despite positive political, institutional and 
financial commitment to tribal development, there is presently 
a large scale displacement and biological decline of Adivasi 
communities, a growing loss of genetic and cultural diversity 
and destruction of a rich resource base leading to rising trends 
of shrinking forests, crumbling fisheries, increasing 
unemployment, hunger and conflicts. The Adivasis have 
preserved 90% of the country's bio-cultural diversity 
protecting the polyvalent, precolonial, biodiversity friendly 
Indian identity from bio-cultural pathogens. Excessive and 
indiscriminate demands of the urban market have reduced 
Adivasis to raw material collectors and providers. 


The moral legitimacy for the process of internal 
colonisation of Adivasi territories and the deliberate disregard 
and violations of constitutional protection of STs has its basis 
in the culturally ingrained hierarchical caste social order and 
consciousness that pervades the entire politico-administrative 
and judicial system. This pervasive mindset is also a historical 
construct that got reinforced during colonial and post-colonial 
India. 

The term 'Criminal Tribe' was concocted by the British 
rulers and entered into the public vocabulary through the 
Criminal Tribes Act of 1871 under which a list of some 150 
communities including Adivasis, were mischievously declared 
as ‘criminal’. Though this shameful act itself was repealed in 
1952, the specter of the so-called ‘criminal tribes’ continue to 
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haunt these ‘denotified tribes’ - the Sansi, Pardhi, Kanjar, 
Gujjar, Bawaria, Banjara and others. They are considered as 
the first natural suspects of all petty and sundry crimes except 
that they are now hauled up under the Habitual Offenders Act 
that replaced the British Act! Stereotyping of numerous 
communities has reinforced past discriminatory attitudes of 
the dominant mainstream in an institutionalised form. 


There is a whole history of legislation, both during the 
pre-independence as well as post-independence period, which 
was supposed to protect the rights of the Adivasis. As early 
as 1879, the "Bombay Province Land Revenue Code" 
prohibited transfer of land from a tribal to a non-tribal without 
the permission of the authorities. The 1908 "Chotanagpur 
Tenancy Act" in Bihar, the 1949 "Santhal Pargana Tenancy 
(Supplementary) Act", the 1969 "Bihar Scheduled Areas 
Regulations", the 1955 "Rajasthan Tenancy Act" as amended 
in 1956, the 1959 "MPLP Code of Madhya Pradesh", the 1959 
"Andhra Pradesh Scheduled Areas Land Transfer Regulation" 
and amendment of 1970, the 1960 "Tripura Land Revenue 
Regulation Act", the 1970 "Assam Land and Revenue Act", the 
1975 "Kerala Scheduled Tribes (Restriction of Transfer of Lands 
and Restoration of Alienated Lands) Act" etc. are state 
legislations to protect Adivasi land rights. 


The callous and casual manner with which mainstream 
India approaches the fulfillment of the constitutional 
obligations with reference to the tribes, and the persistent 
attempts by the politico-administrative system to subvert the 
constitution by deliberate acts of omission and commission, 
and the enormous judicial tolerance towards this speak 
volumes on the discriminatory approach that permeates the 
society with regard to the legal rights of the Adivasis. 


Discrimination against Denotified and Nomadic Tribes 


The discrimination faced by millions of Indians belonging to 
‘denotified and nomadic tribes’ (DNT-NTs) have their roots 
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in 19th century British colonialism when such tribes were 
‘notified’ by the British as being inherently "criminal". 
However, this historical pattern of marginalisation and abuse 
continues today, and is a blight on India's human rights record 
and its declared commitment to the equality and well-being 
of all its citizens under both domestic and international law. 
The British had sought to control and contain these landless 
and nomadic “criminal tribes" through a series of Criminal 
Tribes Acts propagated throughout the different geographical 
and administrative units of India. 


The first Act, passed in 1871, applied only to areas in 
north India; however, in subsequent Acts, and particularly in 
1911, the measures were extended to all of British controlled 
India, and altered to include ever-more draconian features. 
These Acts gave sweeping powers to the local governments 
to recommend that certain "tribes, gangs, or classes” be 
declared as being “addicted to the systematic commission of 
non-bailable offences”. Once a tribe became notified as 
belonging to a criminal class, all members of the group were 
required to register at a specific time and place with the local 
magistrate. Anyone failing to register would be charged with 
a crime under the Indian Penal Code. Further, the Act gave 
broad powers to the local government to forcibly move these 
‘notified’ tribes to ‘permanent reformatory settlements’. 
Labelling such areas as settlements glosses over their true 
nature as virtual prisons, as anyone belonging to one of the 
‘notified’ tribes could be imprisoned for "escaping" from their 
reformatory settlement, or for being anywhere “beyond the 
limits so prescribed for his residence." The settlements that 
were created served as de facto labour camps, with contractors 
requiring cheap manual labour farming out members of the 
settlement camps. Thus the members of these tribes were 
caught in the colonial nexus of land reform, the need for cheap 
labour, and the rhetoric of social reform. 


Although the Criminal Tribes Acts were repealed across 
India in 1952, these communities continue to carry with them 
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the stigma of criminality. DNT-NT communities must have 
looked forward to an independent India that afforded them 
protection under the fundamental rights section of the Indian 
Constitution. However, the promises of Articles 14 (equality 
before the law), Article 15 (prohibition of discrimination), and 
Article 21 (protection of life and personal liberty) have yet to 
extend their full reach over DNT-NTs. Further, following the 
repeal of the Criminal Tribes Acts by newly independent India, 
a series of ‘Habitual Offenders’ Acts was passed by State 
governments across India which mirrored the Criminal Tribes 
Acts in significant ways. Although not listing certain groups 
as being inherently criminal, the Habitual Offenders Acts use 
many of the same registration and notification procedures as 
outlined in the Criminal Tribes Acts, and have been used 
routinely against members of DNT-NTs. 


The use of the Habitual Offenders Acts against DNT-NTs 
goes against the protections provided both in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure as well as the Indian Constitution. The 
Code of Criminal Procedure includes a number of safeguards 
that are intended to protect the rights of the accused under 
investigation for a crime. In section 41 of the Code, an arrest 
may be made when there is reasonable suspicion. However, 
the concept of ‘reasonable’ can in no credible way be argued 
to cover mere membership of a particular community. 
Suspicion must reside in the certainty that is attached to the 
actions of an individual, not based on tribal name or affiliation. 
Further, the treatment of DNT-NTs at the hands of the police 
and government authorities is in contravention of standard 
procedures of justice that dictate that an accused must be 
presumed innocent before conviction, and that guilt must be 
established beyond a reasonable doubt. 


The contrast of such provisions of the Code with an 
excerpt from the Habitual Offenders Act (Andhra Pradesh) is 
striking. 

(1) If in the opinion of the government it is necessary or 
expedient in the interests of the general public so to do, 
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the Government may by order direct that any registered 
offender shall be restricted in his movements to such 
areas and for such period not exceeding three years as 
may be specified in the order. 


(2) Before making such order, the Government shall take into 
consideration the following matters, namely whether the 
registered offender follows any lawful occupation and 
whether such occupation is conductive to honest and 
settled way of life and is not merely a pretence for the 
purpose of facilitating commission of offences. 


This provision grants broad administrative power based on 
mere interpretation. When the basis of such provisions relies 
on the interpretation of administrative bodies that have a 
history of persecuting certain groups, and when the context 
of such interpretation takes place within a society at large, 
where widespread discriminatory attitudes toward the DNT- 
NT communities exist, occupations and practices of DNT-NTs 
will continue to be seen as mere covers for crime. Under this 
provision, true and lawful employment can be construed as 
being a ruse for criminality, especially when DNT-NT 
communities are the immediate suspects in so many instances 
of crime. This vicious cycle is further compounded when 
media reports of certain cases of crime accuse DNT-NTs as 
“criminal tribes” by name, and even describe their various 
occupations, which they supposedly use for cover. All of this 
leads to the patterns of continued abuse and discrimination 
of DNT-NTs. 

Socio-economically, DNT-NTs enjoy living standards far 
below that of other Indians, and because of the discrimination 
and stigma of criminality they face, they are at a severe 
disadvantage when it comes to finding employment. While 
various welfare schemes have been established in certain 
states, their limited purview, weak mandate, and inconsistent 
implementation render them ineffective in ameliorating the 
plight of DNT-N1s. 
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Although the problems of DNT-NTs have been 
recognised by the National Human Rights Commission 
(NHRC) through the formation of a sub-group to study the 
issue, as well as specific recommendations made to State 
governments, there has yet to be any real and meaningful 
action on the part of responsible parties. National legislation 
exists to deal with atrocities committed against Scheduled 
Castes (SCs) and Scheduled Tribes (STs), but this has yet to 
be used in the vasit majority of abuse cases perpetrated against 
these groups. 


Further, different States have categorised DNT-NTs in 
different ways, with certain groups falling under the 
designation of SCs, STs, or Other Backward Classes (OBCs), 
or having no special designation at all. Therefore, there is a 
need for a national response to the issues facing DNT-NTs, 
with the creation of a separate category of DNT-NT so that the 
particular and unique issues of discrimination and abuse that 
these communities face, can be handled in a substantive 
manner. 


Provisions of international law provide further protection 
for India’s DNT-NTs. However, while India has signed and 
ratified certain conventions that would guarantee the rights 
of these communities, the reality of their non-implementation 
nullifies the protections offered by them. This disparity 
between the rhetoric of rights so commonly proclaimed by the 
Indian Government and the lack of access to such rights by 
communities is both deceptive and disturbing. 


The International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
(ICCPR), the International Covenant on Economic, Social, and 
Cultural Rights (ICESCR), and the International Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination 
(ICERD), all of which India is a State party to, include 
numerous protections which as of yet have not reached India's 
millions of DNT-NTs. If the standard of any of these individual 
provisions is not enough to indicate a clear breach of law, then 
the totality with which India has ignored, refused to 
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implement, or proved incapable of enforcing all of the above 
provisions together, in both domestic and international law, 
is truly staggering and merits immediate attention. The rule 
of law is meant not only in the disciplinary sense of 
punishment, but much more broadly in the sense of creating 
an environment conducive to the full realisation of the whole 
range of rights to all citizens. This full realisation of rights by 
all citizens is an ideal that should be striven for at all times. 


Denail of Rights: Experience of South Indian Adivasis 


In India, most of the areas that have been inhabited by the 
adivasis — the original inhabitants — are now come under the 
Parks and the Protected Areas. Despite several international 
conventions and even the Indian Forest Policy of 1988 
recognizing the role of the indigenous people in conservation 
and sustenance of forests, the governments have been 
practising a policy of “Nature without People.” Eviction and 
displacement had been the reality faced by the forest people 
of India all through the colonial history. Even after the country 
gaining Independence, the threat of eviction loomed large 
following the promulgation of the Wild Life Protection Act, 
1972 and Forest Conservation Act, 1980. It has become all- 
pervasive and palpable now following an order of the Ministry 
of Environment and Forests in May 2002. 

As many as 10 million indigenous people in India now 
face the threat of eviction. In the state of Assam, more than 
100,000 people have already been evicted in just three months 
between April 2002 and July 2002. This has been the case in 
the Nagarhole National Park in the State of Karnataka and 
again, more recently, in the Muthanga Wild Life Sanctuary in 
Kerala. 

Throughout history, the indigenous people had fought 
for their rights. Today they are demanding much more than 
‘benefits.’ They are demanding rights over forests. And they 
are also demanding that there is an urgent need to redraw the 
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‘boundaries’, if at all drawing boundaries protect nature. The 
talk about extending ‘benefits’ is in fact a cover-up for several 
denails, several costs borne by the people. Firstly the 
indigenous people have been robbed of their traditional/ 
customary rights to land and territories. Secondly, they have 
been robbed of their historical role in conservation of nature. 
These two fundamental denials have by now turned the 
indigenous peoples in most part of India into victims rather 
than beneficiaries of the Protected Area management system 
and, the forest management system, in general. 


Issues of Adivasi Communities of Kerala 


The three dozen adivasi communities of Kerala have had 
varying fortunes over the last three centuries, though all have 
suffered setbacks since independence. In the Malabar region, 
the Paniyas and Adiyas, two groups heavily involved in the 
Wayanad occupation, became serfs to local landlords in the 
18th century, unlike groups such as the Kurichiya and 
Kurumba. The inland Wayanad region today has the highest 
concentration of adivasis, in large part as a consequence of the 
Grow More Food programme initiated in 1942-43, which 
pushed many adivasis off their lands. In Attapady and 
Palakkad districts, home to the Irulas, Muduga and Kurumba 
communities, adivasis enjoyed relative freedom until the mid- 
1950s, when migration from surrounding areas reduced the 
adivasi population from 63 percent in 1961 to 30 percent by 
1991. Other adivasi groups, such as the Kanikar, Muthuvan, 
Urali and Mala Arayan, had been settled agriculturists under 
protective local kings in the pre-independence era. Still other 
groups, such as the Malapandaram, Kattunayaka and 
Cholanayaka, had remained hunter-gatherers throughout this 
period. But with the establishment of tea, coffee and rubber 
estates, and government appropriation of forests, many 
adivasis were reduced to bonded labourers. 


With the gradual destruction of traditional livelihoods, 
adivasi communities turned to government assistance, without 
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much success. Numerous tribal rehabilitation projects, 
including those in Wayanad district, have been mired in 
corruption since the beginning. Notable examples of failing, 
corruption-prone programmes are the Sugandhagiri 
cardamom project and the Vattachira collective farm. 


The state further refuses to acknowledge the plight of 
adivasis by dismissing numerous reports of hunger deaths as 
arising from ill health. Appropriation of adivasi land has also 
arisen as a consequence of hydroelectric projects and dams, 
such as those in Idukki, Chimmini and Karapuzha. The 
declaration of wildlife sanctuaries in traditional adivasi lands, 
while propping up tourism, has further contributed to their 
marginalisation. Tribal development projects and 
infrastructure development, in addition to facilitating massive 
corruption, have primarily benefited non-adivasi settlers and 
encouraged further in-migration, leading to the breakdown of 
social structures. 


By the 1970s, over 60 percent of adivasis in Wayanad 
were landless, and today reports indicate that 90 percent of 
adivasis in the state are either landless or possess less than one 
acre. Even progressive legislation, such as the Kerala Land 
Reforms Act, has accomplished little to address the land 
ownership disparity. Non-tribals often lease tribal lands on 
short-term cultivation contracts and then register themselves 
as tenants with the authorities. The tenants then make claims 
of ownership on the land under the terms of legislation 
designed, ironically, to protect adivasi interests, dispossessing 
the tribal owners who have become ‘landlords’. 

Land is integral to the survival of adivasi communities, 
as is evidenced by the mass agitation of the past few years. 
The recent history of migration and dispossession, as well of 
ineffectual or even counter-productive government policies, 
has led adivasi groups to pursue land claims through extra- 
legal avenues. In this climate, the politicisation of land 
ownership and tribal grievances has become a dominating 


aspect of the ongoing struggle in Kerala. 
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Adivasi Political Mobilisation 

The late 1960s and 1970s saw the establishment of adivasi 
organisations within political parties. This coincided with the 
birth of the Naxalite movement, which struck a chord amongst 
the adivasis, especially in Wayanad. Some Adiya activists 
joined hands with the Naxalites and killed some landlords. 


Adivasi political mobilisation has not been the exclusive 
purview of any one ideology, however. The Jan Sangh, the 
forerunner of the right-wing Bharatiya Janata Party, the 
Congress and communist parties have all at various times 
taken up the adivasi campaign for traditional land rights. To 
wean adivasis away from revolutionary movements, in 1975 
the communist government passed the Kerala Scheduled 
Tribes Act (Restriction on Transfer of Lands and Restoration 
of Alienated Lands). This act was later incorporated into the 
Ninth Schedule of the national constitution to protect it from 
legal challenges. 


But the act’s operational mechanisms were only 
developed in 1986, more than a decade after its passage. Under 
the terms of the law, all adivasi land transactions between 1960 
and 1982 were invalidated, with land to be returned to the 
original tribal ownérs. Further, the transfer of land from tribals 
to non-tribals was prohibited from 1982 onwards. As early as 
1960, the Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commission 
headed by UN Debar under Article 339 of the constitution, 
recommended that all tribal land transferred after 26 January 
1950 - the day the constitution came into force - should be 
returned to the original adivasi owners. This legislation 
emerged from obligations of state governments to protect 
adivasi land rights as codified in Article 244, 


In Kerala, claims made under these provisions by 8754 
adivasis on approximately 9910 hectares have returned only 
about 545 hectares to 463 petitioners. A case was filed in the 
high court in 1988 to expedite adivasi claims, but even though 
the bench delivered a favourable verdict, the state political 
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machinery has obstructed implementation of court-ordered 
land restitution. 


After aborted attempts by United Democratic Front and 
Left Democratic Front governments to implement corrective 
land ownership policies, an amendment to the land 
distribution law was passed in 1996 to prevent its enforcement. 
KR Narayanan, then president of India, rejected the 
amendment, and the state assembly, threatened with contempt 
of court, passed the Kerala Restriction on Transfer and 
Restoration of Lands to Scheduled Tribes Act in 1999 to replace 
the 1975 legislation. That same year, a high court ruling struck 
down the new legislation as unconstitutional and declared the 
Kerala government in contempt of court. Legal battles around 
these issues are still on. 


Actions by the government to avoid returning land to 
adivasi families are also in violation of international 
agreements, both those ratified by India and those under 
negotiation or consideration. Kerala’s nullification of 
commitments made to adivasis violates articles three, 13 and 
14 of the ILO Convention 107, ratified by India, relating to the 
protection of properties, respect of customary procedures of 
transmission of traditional ownership of lands, prevention of 
non-tribals from securing ownership or use of lands belonging 
to tribals, and provision of additional land in the event of 
shortages. 

State actions also violate section two of ILO Convention 
169 on Indigenous and Tribal Populations, which explicitly 
recognises the territoriality of tribals, tribal identity as fused 
to land ownership, and the right of tribals to ownership and 
possession of lands traditionally occupied, though India has 
not yet ratified this agreement. Government behaviour also 
violates part six of the UN draft Universal Declaration of the 
Rights of Indigenous Peoples, currently under negotiation. 

However, neither the 1975 act nor its 1999 successor 
addresses the issue of adivasis lacking documentary proof of 
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past land ownership. The Kerala Private Forest (Vesting and 
Assignment) Act of 1972, by which so-called private forests 
were taken over by the state, was designed to provide divested 
adivasis with about 23,000 hectares in the Western Ghats, a 
three-decade-old commitment with which the government is 
yet to comply. Among other excuses, it is alleged that the 
Forest Conservation Act of 1980 does not permit the allotment 
of official forest lands for non-forestry purposes, a claim that 
is not entirely true. 


In 1990, the Ministry of Environment and Forests of the 
government of India issued clear guidelines regarding 
encroachment on forest lands; reviews of disputed claims over 
forest lands arising out of forest settlement; disputes regarding 
titles, leases and grants involving forest land; and conversion 
of forest villages into revenue villages and settlement of other 
old habitations. These orders, which to some extent recognise 
the rights of adivasis, have also been disregarded. 


Governments of the two coalitions that have consistently 
run the state of Kerala since independence have consistently 
violated constitutional provisions. The existing politico - 
administrative structure fails to defend the law by failing to 
execute it. The law itself was amended and subsequently 
replaced in a manner contrary to constitutional obligations, 
despite public opposition. The government has violated high 
court orders and consistently disregarded judicial 
pronouncements. Judicial responses to all of this have been 
grossly inadequate, and parliamentary democracy and the 
political system have failed to uphold the constitutional rights 
of adivasis. In these circumstances, the adivasis recognised that 
the present political-administrative arrangement would not 
deliver justice and demanded a system that would transfer to 
themselves certain powers and responsibilities of enforcing the 
law. It is in this context that the actions of the Adivasi Gothra 
Mahasabha and other groups to evolve participatory self- 
governance and methods of resolving long-standing inequities 
have arisen. 
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Struggle for Self-Rule in Muthanga Wild Life Sanctuary, Kerala 


The indigenous communities pre-existed the State. The rights 
to manage their own affairs, to appropriate forest resources 
and to redress disputes had all along been the customary 
rights of the indigenous people in India. In the past, kings did 
not dare to interfere with the adivasi communities, nor could 
the British colonialists conquer them fully. However, these 
rights suffered severe erosion when the colonial rulers went 
on turning the natural forests into "reserved forests’. 


Post-Independence Governments in several States 
including Karnataka and Kerala have only aped this practice, 
despite the Indian Constitution under Article 244 providing 
for bringing indigenous peoples’ villages under Schedule V 
areas ruled by Self-Governing institutions. Hence, to this day, 
Self-Rule has remained the abiding goal and demand of 
indigenous people all over the country. As in Nagarhole in the 
90s, the struggle in the Muthanga Wild Life Sanctuary in 
Wayanad last year was motivated by the goal of Self-Rule. 


Officially, the Muthanga forest forms a part of the Nilgiri 
Biosphere Reserve and is a designated Elephant Reserve. Until 
two decades ago, Muthanga was a forestland with rich 
biodiversity. More than 3,000 diverse species had made this 
area qualify for protection. However, disregarding the 
importance of the biosphere, 77 sq. km of the Muthanga Range 
was opened up for commercial plantations for feeding a single 
pulp factory of the Birlas, an Indian multinational business 
group. Soon there would be no natural forests left in nearly 
40 per cent of the forest range. 

More than 3,500 ha of forestland became completely 
barren. The water stream that separated the Bandipur Reserve 
of Karnataka and the Mudumalai Reserve of Tamil Nadu from 
the Muthanga Range in Kerala - locally called Mamana halla 
-- completely dried up as a result of the spread of eucalyptus 
plantations. The river is now nothing but a stretch of white 
sand. The marks of elephants trying to dig holes in the sand 
in search of water are evident in the dried up riverbed. 
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Elephants frantically searching for water and crossing the 
Muthanga Range to reach the Noolpuzha River located east 
of Muthanga is what makes the Wild Life Sanctuary qualify 
as an Elephant Reserve and an elephant corridor. The plight 
of the elephants in the Wayanad Wild Life Sanctuary presents 
the other side of the saga of the disrupted lives in indigenous 
people in Muthanga as well as the whole State. 


Following a series of starvation deaths, the adivasis in 
Kerala had launched a struggle in August 2001 by setting up 
‘Refugee Camps’ in front of the State Chief Minister's residence. 
The struggle continued for 48 days forcing the Govt. of Kerala 
to promise disbursement of land and other rehabilitation 
measures for the adivasi people in the state. However, as the 
government did not keep its word even after a year, adivasis 
were again forced to take to the path of struggle. And, as in 
Nagarhole, the indigenous people of Kerala decided to "Enter 
the Forests,", under the banner of the Adivasi Gothra Maha 
Sabha (AGMS). 


The Muthanga forest where they put up huts was the 
homeland of different adivasi communities in Wayanad such 
as the Paniyas, the Vetta Kurumas, the Kattunaikkas, the 
Adiyas and the Mullukuruma etc. Theur sacred groves and 
burial grounds still exist in Muthanga. Several adivasi families 
had been forcibly evicted from Muthanga during 1970s and 
‘80s, first while declaring the area as a sanctuary and then for 
establishing the eucalyptus plantations. Those who were 
evicted were compelled to live a wretched life in several tribal 
‘colonies’ where starvation deaths were rampant. 


The adivasi families who entered the forestland had only 
sought to assert the traditional right over the Muthanga 
forests. They erected huts in the barren area and reorganised 
the Adivasi Oorukootams (hamlet-level self-government 
institution). Along with subsistence agriculture, they re-started 
their gothra pooja (collective ritual worship). A minimum 
programme for Self-Rule in accordance with the spirit of the 
Panchayats (Extension to the Scheduled Areas) Act, 1996 was 
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drawn up. The regeneration of the eco-system, primarily the 
water sources and the vegetation was an important objective 
in this. The Adivasi Oorukootams reorganised in the 
Muthanga were determined to achieve this through 
community management and the application of traditional 
knowledge. 


At no point during the struggle in Muthanga, did the 
Govt. authorities conduct a discussion with the protestors. The 
authorities never issued any notice in accordance with eviction 
procedures. The police or the District Collector did not gather 
any information from them. Throughout the AGMS occupation 
of Muthanga, the Forest Department, however, resorted to 
unlawful and covert means to evict the adivasis. Twice they 
sent domesticated elephants fed with alcohol to attack the 
adivasi huts. On two occasions, some unknown persons, 
obviously hired by the Forést Department, set fire to the forests 
and the grassland. 

All the authorities, and a few fake conservationists with 
vested interests, concealed the truth regarding the actual status 
of the Muthanga forest and the indigenous people who had a 
right over it. Instead, they churned out false reports claiming 
that Muthanga was the breeding ground of elephants and a 
core area of the sanctuary. Most of the biodiversity of 
Muthanga had been sucked dry by a parallel economy that 
thrived on illegal ivory and sandalwood trade that went on 
unabated with the connivance of the Forest Department. 
Despite the fact that the adivasis did not do anything that 
could be construed as criminal or destructive of the ecosystem, 
the State Chief Minister Antony and the Forest Minister 
Sudhakaran propagated that the occupation in Muthanga was 
an “armed struggle waged against the State”. 

With the backing of this false, malicious propaganda, the 
state authorities first resorted to setting fire to the forests and 
then, two days later, opened bullet fire on over a thousand 
adivasi men, women and children who had ‘occupied’ the 
Muthanga forest. The assault on innocent adivasis was 
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completed by the armed forces, by marching on to the hamlets 
and booking hundreds of innocent adivasis and throwing 
them into jails several weeks. This has been one of the most 
criminal incidents in the history of Kerala. "Moments in the 
life of a society when something happens to put its moral fibre 
on public display,” as writer Arundhati Roy put it. "The 
Muthanga atrocity will go down in Kerala's history as a 
government's attempt to decimate an extraordinary and 
historical struggle for justice by the poorest, most oppressed 
community in Kerala" 


Struggle in the Nagar Hole National Park 


The Nagar Hole national park is now a part of the Nilgiris 
Biosphere Reserve — one of the 440 biosphere reserves in 97 
countries where the UNESCO is implementing the Man and 
Biosphere program. Nilgiris was the first internationally 
designated biosphere reserve in India. Several ethnic groups 
had inhabited the area from time immemorial. They included 
the Cholanaikans, the only surviving hunter-gatherers of the 
Indian subcontinent, concentrated in the Nilambur area. In 
2000 there were 11,60,200 permanent inhabitants within the 
biosphere reserve subsisting on the use of natural resources 
such as medicinal plants, agriculture and agri-horticulture. 


An area of 57,155 ha in Nagar Hole had been constituted 
as a sanctuary in 1955. The Government of Karnataka declared 
Nagar Hole (which meant, Snake River, in the local language) 
as a game sanctuary in 1972. Subsequently the area under the 
sanctuary was further increased to 64,339 ha. The Nagar Hole 
National Park was constituted in 1983. 


Over 9,000 indigenous people were residing in 58 hamlets 
inside what the government called the National Park. There 
were Jenu Kurubas, the honey-gatherers; the Hakki Pikki (bird- 
trappers), the Betta Kurubas who specialised in making 
bamboo baskets and utensils; the Yeravas who survived on 
fishing and the Soligas who had diversified into agriculture 
and herding goats. Apart from those who lived within the 
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forests, there were more than 23,000 adivasis residing within 
5 km distance, all depending on the Nagar Hole forests for 
their survival. 


Under the UN scheme for the Biosphere Reserve, the 
forests, the animals, the birds, the agriculture and the human 
being ought to have been protected for their uniqueness. But 
the government agencies continued to violate this norm for 
lucrative business interests. The natural forests were 
extensively logged and substituted with plantations of teak, 
eucalyptus and rosewood. Nearly 15 per cent of the area 
within the National Park is now under plantations. 


Governments have been systematically pushing out the 
adivasis to the forest fringes. In 1970s, a total of 1220 families 
consisting of more than 6000 people were pushed out to 
locations 1-12 km from their original habitats. In more than 
40 hamlets within the Park, adivasi lands were taken over for 
teak and eucalyptus plantations. People in 20 hamlets were 
ousted to make way for the Kabini River valley project and 
the Taraka dam. Those who were evicted and ‘rehabilitated’ 
did not get anything other than makeshift tents or huts to live 
in. They became ‘coolies', menial servants, or virtual bonded 
labourers in estates. 


Severe restrictions were placed on indigenous people 
who continued to live within the forests. They were seen and 
labelled as encroachers. Trenches were dug in their fields and 
paths. No cultivation of any kind was allowed. This was so, 
despite the fact that the adivasi method of cultivation did not 
clear any trees, now ploughing or sowing was done, no 
chemical fertilisers or pesticides used. Hunting, even ritual 
hunting, was banned No livestock or dogs were allowed. No 
wells could be dug. The houses could not be renovated. A total 
ban on collection of minor forest produce such as tubers, 
mushrooms and wild vegetables was imposed. Adivasis were 
not allowed entry to the sacred sites and burial grounds within 
the forests. The government even sought to put a ban on 
traditional music and dance forms. The adivasis were 
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constantly harassed. Several adivasi women were molested. 
Many were put behind bars on fake charges of forest offences. 


The indigenous people had to suffer all this while several 
non-adivasi encroachers were allowed to remain within the 
forests and cultivate nearly 660 ha of forestlands on payment 
of yearly taxes. Many among them managed to get title deeds 
for nearly 100 ha of forestland. 


The worst of such preference shown to the non-adivasis 
and the rich pleasure-seeking people at the cost of the 
indigenous people came about when the Government in 1994 
entered into a lease agreement with Taj Group of hotels and a 
little later when the World Bank supported eco-development 
project was proposed to be started in Nagarhole. The lease 
agreement with the Taj group, one of the riches business 
groups in India, was to lease 10 ha of forestland at Murkal in 
Nagarhole to build and operate a three-star tourist resort. The 
agreement was in total violation of the Forest Conservation Act 
and the Wild Life Protection Act. The agreement was also a 
contradiction of all tall claims of protecting the ecological 
balance and the biodiversity in the National Park. 


Similarly, the eco-development project negated the World 
Bank's own norms of “not carrying out any involuntary 
resettlement of people,” not eroding the “customary tenure 
tights over land and other assets of tribals living in the 
Protected Areas” ensuring “prior informed consent and 
participation” and “compensating the people relocated”. 
Nevertheless, with the Rs. 295-crore (1 crore is 10 million) eco- 
development project promising a huge bounty, the 
Government intensified the pressure to evict the remaining 
Indigenous People from the Nagarhole forests. 


The project intended to wean away the adivasis from the 
forests ‘by nominally “training” them in subsistence 
occupations such as pig rearing. This enterprise will be shown 
to be viable by pumping in massive subsidies. With this the 
indigenous people could be resettled outside the forests. The 
World Bank would have its hands clean. The plan of the Taj 
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group was also interesting. Once the IPs are thrown out, the 
forests would be opened up to visitors interested in 
biodiversity research - a euphemism for bio-prospecting But 
organised resistance from the adivasis with the support gained 
from various quarters made these plans difficult. When the 
adivasis blocked the construction of the "jungle Lodge", the 
authorities arrested them, men women and children. The 
adivasis launched an "enter the forest campaign" on the 
Independence Day of 1995 and declared Self-Rule as their goal. 
After several waves of protests, the number of arrested people 
rose to 200.The campaign continued through the years. 


The adivasis called for a general strike in Nagarhole on 
December 29, 1996 and it turned out to be a total success. All 
the six roads leading to the Park was blocked. Subsequently, 
a writ petition was moved in the High Court of Karnataka by 
Nagarhole Budhakkattu Hakku Sthapana Samithi (Nagarhole 
Adivasi Rights Restoration Forum) and others. On 20 January 
1997, the High Court ruled that the assignment of forestland 
to the Taj Group was in gross violation of several national laws 
for conservation of nature and wild life. Subsequently, the 
World Bank officials were stopped during their visit to 
Nagarhole and told in no uncertain terms that with the 
indigenous people declaring Self-Rule in the area, the imposed 
eco-development project would be doomed. Soon the World 
Bank withdrew from implementing the Eco-development 
Project in Nagarhole. An important fall-out of the Nagarhole 
struggle was that the indigenous people took over the 
leadership. The adivasis donned the mantle with confidence 
and élan. And more importantly, they evolved their own plan 
for the regeneration of the forests, based on the deep wealth 
of indigenous knowledge of the forests. 


Globalisation and Challenges of Tribal Rights 


Dalits and Adivasis have never been the part of the 
conventional trade systems in India. Today they are faced with 
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the horrible hostility of trade and market policies. In recent 
times trade entered the scene on mass scale through the 
principles of globalisation, liberalisation and privatisation. 
Mega industrial production still plays the key role in all trade 
deal not only at the national level but also at the international 
level. 


Industrialisation, which made a colourful and dreamy 
entry, is turning out to be the worst form of human 
development. The steady economic growth of industries with 
active support from the state machinery is directly 
proportional to the unchecked exploitation of masses. Most of 
them belong to marginalized communities such as Dalits, 
Adivasis, women, working class, etc. 


Though during the independence struggle “land to the 
tillers” and “factory to the workers” prominently came on to 
the national agenda, nowhere in India had we witnessed the 
later one being implemented in the post independence era. 
Resultant displacement, migration, repercussion of workers, 
loss of land and livelihood, pilfering state revenue, forest 
resources, etc. has outgrown to monstrous level. 


This has amplified particularly with WTO taking the 
centre stage of all sorts of trade related agreements and 
transactions at the international level. Trade is no longer 
buying and selling of goods and services but it encompasses 
issues like Intellectual Property Rights. With this the global 
market has wide open for exploration and exploitation of 
resources under the aegis of free trade. Industrialised nations 
found their tools to maintain supremacy on world trade. 
Prophets of trade and commerce argue that free trade 
maximises world economic output. This is what is considered 
to be progress. 


The symbiotic relationship between the forest-dwelling 
communities, especially the Adivasis and the forest Eco-system 
is an eternal truth. They had traditional system of preserving, 
the forest and wild life. Many of the indigenous communities 
worship the forest; give offerings to the forest-gods, forest- 
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goddess and even the wild animals. Their life cannot be 
segregated into watertight compartments such as social, 
economic, political, religious, cultural, administrative, 
intellectual, spiritual, etc. Life is a single organic whole. 
Because of the fast changing socio-economic trends, social 
values and traditional life style is vastly being diverted. 


The degrees of change vary from rural to urban, urban 
to metropolitan, poverty to affluence etc. Today 
industrialisation, urbanisation induced with the modern 
education had adversely affected the integrity of mankind. 
Spread of the modern education, effect of media and expansion 
of rural bureaucracy has induced an element of elitism in rural 
areas. 


Undoubtedly Adivasis, live in close relationship with the 
forest and have the greater dependency on it. There are many 
Dalit communities who are also quite dependent on forests 
and natural resources for their survival. Artisan and craftsman 
Dalit communities like Kurava in Kerala, Mala communities 
in Andhra Pradesh, Basod in Madhya Pradesh are to greater 
extent dependent on the forest resources. Various projects have 
already ousted them from land and property on many 
occasions in order to eke out a marginal living. 

Due to their emotional attachment with the forest, they 
always search for resembling locality. So whenever they are 
victimised in the name of progress and development they 
settle down in a similar environment. It is because of this past 
that the Adivasis and Dalits in many parts of the country are 
branded as encroachers. Apparently their customary and 
traditional rights were either curtailed or ignored by every 
ruler - both by the Colonial and National ruler. 

The past policies of the state had seriously disturbed the 
close and lively relationship between people and natural 
resources - leading to the unrestricted destruction of forest 
wealth, affecting their wholesome life style and stuck at their 
very survival. The rule of globalisation added extra intensity 
On the question of natural resources. These policies were 
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directly or indirectly related to capture the resources 
throughout the world, which includes the natural resources 
too. One of the greatest failures of this period was the 
scantiness of unified attempts from the third world to resist 
this move. The segmentation of the third world and their 
internal fighting to established power ensured enthusiasm and 
enriched the exploiter camp to manipulate the situation. 
Nevertheless, this reduced People’s control over Natural 
Resources. 


People’s control over Natural Resources was further 
reduced with the direct intervention of IMF, World Bank, 
WTO, etc. Several World Bank funded projects have already 
deteriorated the condition of the forests and forest dwelling 
communities. The capitalistic nation foresaw the treasure of 
wealth in forest, the rich biodiversity, bionetwork genealogy, 
natural knowledge systems, medicinal value of herbs in Indian 
forests, etc. 


Accordingly modifying the operative formula of 
globalisation, liberalisation, privatisation and open market 
economy were the inevitable innovation of these agencies, even 
in forest-based regions. The major intention was not just to 
capture the resources from the indigenous people, but also to 


establish an unquestionable political and social control over 
the world. 


For the indigenous communities like the Adivasis and 
Dalits their dependency on land and forest is not just as a 
productive asset but as a symbol of their self-determination, 
co-existence, community feeling and dignity. Now this became 
a tradable commodity.Forests, the nurturer of thousands of 
Adivasis and other forest workers, are well under inspection 
of the corporate investors. This is what the principle of open 
market economy and international trade policies demands. 
The government along with the forest department has been 
engaged in dispossessing the forest-based communities under 
the pretext of forest conservation and wildlife protection. 
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On the contrary it is opened for industrial purpose like 
mining, power, dams, etc., defence projects, so-called wilflife 
management, botanical gardens, bio-experiments, eco-tourism 
and so on. For example in Chhattisgarh itself almost 17 lakh 
acres of land has been demarcated as protected area for the 
sake of wildlife conservation, where people face the threat of 
eviction. According to government sources there are more than 
250 villages with a population above 35 thousand. The 
majority of them are Adivasis and Dalits. Adivasis and Dalits 
living in forest regions are almost bonded labourers of the 
forest department. 


Chhattisgarh has high potential in terms of forest 
resources. In fact it covered nearly 45% of the total forests in 
the erstwhile Madhya Pradesh. Baster alone can serve at least 
10% of the national requirement of forest. But in the last two 
decades due to irresponsible approach of the government it 
is on the downslide; the forest have gradually degraded.In 
Chhattisgarh 10 major projects have already been completed, 
for which 257032.585 acres of land have been lost. In all 238 
villages have been affected by these dams and their 
rehabilitation has not yet been done. In addition to this there 
are 30 medium projects affecting 123 villages, for which 
32745.13 acres of land have been acquired. Further there are 8 
projects pending and 6 medium projects have been proposed 
affecting 150 villages for which 261314.59 acres of land is to 
be occupied. Majority of the land lost is either forests land or 
fueled the destruction of forests. These are the statistics in 2000 
when the state was about to be created. This chart has probably 
grown much higher. 

Another major reason of forest destruction is the mass 
felling of trees for commercial purpose. In many areas of 
Chhattisgarh there are cases of coop felling of trees and this 
happens through the forest department. A powerful lobby of 
timber contractors, politicians, bureaucrats are actively 
operating the illegal felling. One major case of similar character 
was exposed in Bastar. This case drew a lot of attention and 
the Supreme Court ordered a CBI investigation. 
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Free Trade is war against indigenous people because: 


the indigenous people are thrown out of their resource 
zones and livelihoods. Forceful change in life style, 
culture and eco-friendly ethos is reversed through this 
process. Land and forests turned to be a commodity of 
consumption, with concentration on private and 
individual (corporate) capital; it is not meant for the 
welfare of all their right to land, water and forests are yet 
to be defined by the nation state. Although there are 
sufficient facts to realise the symbiotic relationship of 
Adivasis and Dalits with forest environment and the eco- 
system at large — they are systematically and strategically 
bypassed, excluded and isolated. They are not recognised 
as the original inhabitants and owners of land. Many so- 
called development projects resulted in mass 
displacement and migration creating an army of domestic 
refugees. And let us not forget free trade is also 
considered to be a part of economic growth and 
development. Hence the historical omission of the 
already betrayed and battered continues in higher degree 
and magnitude. 


their skills and knowledge are patented under the newly 
coined phenomenon of IPRs. The wealth of Indian natural 
zones and skills and. knowledge of indigenous 
communities are immense. Once this is transferred it 
could easily brought under the IPRs. 


everything is now in the market. But the Dalits and 
Adivasis are nowhere in the market. Other production- 
based communities have a minimum right to enter the 
market, but the indigenous people have no right to 
market. Is it not really silly that the inherited ones are out 
of livelihood, profession, trade and even market? Rank 
of Dalits & Adivasis in Trade process is nothing more 
than a big cipher. 


the exploitation of non-renewable resources is 
diametrically opposite to the man-resource relationship. 
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This at large disturbs eco-system and erupts major 
ecological problems, which threatens the life of the 
mother earth to unpredictable magnitude. In other words 
life on earth is and will be at stake if the present process 
continues. This is particularly related to the question of 
mining. In fact the communities have no right to mining 
on their own. The mining and mineral policy has 
contributed a lot to this process in tune with the 
principles of market and trade for the MNCs. 


— the jargons like ecological democracy and ecological 
equity won't go hand in hand with globalisation and 
market. Both are wholly opposite to each other. 


— the corporate house needs resources whereas people need 
their livelihood. It is a war between surplus vs. survival. 
Thus the subsistent economy is transferred into market 
economy. 

— in an age of free trade and market the life values 
sustained through the community life and love are 
constantly diffusing and substituted with competition. 


— those who resist and “refuse to disappear,” as the 
Zapatistas say, are routinely arrested, beaten and even 
killed. 

— when this kind of low-intensity repression fails to clear 
the path to corporate liberation, the real wars begin. 


Protecting the interests of Tribals 


To identify viable alternatives, one must understand that the 
root causes of today’s predicament lie in the devastating 
development based on industrialism and wasteful growth, 
development packages, spread by colonialism z capitalism. 
Developing countries must be allowed the policy flexibility 
and the political space to create national development 
strategies that increase incomes and secure livelihoods. 
Policies, which create employment and raise productivity - 
especially in the agricultural and natural resources, and 
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informal sector — linked with a progressive taxation system, 
land reform and equitable access to assets such as education, 
health, credit and technology, are the best means of raising 
social and labour standards. 


Essentially one has to campaign for to recognise and 
support the identity, culture and rights of Indigenous Peoples; 
and promote appropriate conditions for Indigenous Peoples 
so they can benefit from forest use, maintain their cultural 
identity, and achieve adequate levels of livelihood through, 
inter alia, land tenure arrangements which serve as incentives 
for the sustainable management of forests. 


Right to land when not recognised leads to land 
alienation. In case of the indigenous communities it at large 
leads to depeasantisation. Since land alienation is the crux of 
the depeasantisation of the indigenous people, the concept 
assumes utmost importance in the analysis of their rights as a 
part of human rights discourse. The problem of land alienation 
is a much deeply connected phenomenon with full of 
contradictions related to the existing socio-economic order. The 
Separation of land from the indigenous communities can be 

"understood in a more scientific way with the assistance of the 
theoretical formulations of the concept of alienation. 


It is vital that the Dalit and Adivasi communities build a 
campaign against the politics of free-trade and market 
economy. However this needs to come as a bottom-top model 
other than the top-bottom model that they had been 
witnessing for the past many years. This is essential not only 
to protect the Dalits and Adivasis in India but also the 


indigenous and ethnic minorities as well as the aboriginals 
across the world. 


No one is going to escape this trap in any way. This one 
should understand from the historical viewpoint of the 
functioning of capitalism. By all means it is the re- 
establishment of the capitalistic regime through the imperialist 
formula of globalisation, liberalisation and privatisation. 
Attaining absoluteness of capitalism is the primary intention 
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of open market and free trade in the current phase. Essentially 
this needs to be blocked at all levels with urgency. To start 
with one need to think in terms of building a campaign against 
trade, trade related policies and market economy at large. The 
campaign should aim to: 


Reorient the economies from the emphasis on production 
for export to production for the local market. 
Strengthen the local market and its mechanisms through 
appropriate interventions. 


Strengthen community's base on natural resources 
ensuring rights over land, water and forest. 


Reinforce the traditional systems of community life in an 
organic manner with rights over resources. 

In cases of exploration of minerals, the Adivasi & Dalit 
communities should be actively involved in it. 


Draw most of the financial resources for development 
from within rather than becoming dependent on foreign 
investment and foreign financial markets. 

Carry out the long-postponed measures of income 
redistribution and land redistribution to create a vibrant 
internal market that would be the anchor of the economy. 
De-emphasise growth and maximising equity in order to 
radically reduce environmental disequilibrium. 

Not leaving strategic economic decisions to the market 
but making them subject to democratic choice. 

Subject the private sector and the state to constant 
monitoring by civil society. 

Create a new production and exchange complex that 
includes community cooperatives, private enterprises, 
and state enterprises, and excludes TNCs. 

Enshrine the principle of subsidiary in economic life by 
encouraging production of goods to take place at the 
community and national level if it can be done so at 
reasonable cost in order to preserve community. 
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Threats of Fascism 


Fascism is a terrible kind of political domination; capable of 
infringing on any eligible rights of any communities to 
unpredictable magnitude. Historically it is an output of the 
capitalistic system and takes various shapes and forms, 
depending upon the particular social order. Although this 
came into practice as a political ideology in 1919 with the 
Italian dictator Benito Mussolini, it has much older roots in 
India and other parts of world. Often it is associated with racial 
superiority. In Indian context it could be widely observed in 
caste domination and feudal relationship. The denial of 
Eklavya, a Bhil, of his right to education and his subsequent 
assault; the assassination of Asur king Ravana; the deceitful 
murder of Bali, the king of vanaras are only some impulses of 
this trend of domination over indigenous people. 


Further these communities were addressed as 
Rakshashas, barbarian, wild, uncivilised, etc. Both Vedic and 
“Sanskrit texts have justified the invasion and exploitation of 
Aryans and explicitly support the superiority of Aryan race 
and Vedic philosophy to the extent that their fate of being in 
the lower social strata is god given. 


The present phase of fascism is a more organised and 
systematic attempt to continue the caste-class legacy. It started 
with the emergence of Hindu Chauvinism under the 
leadership of RSS led camp. This camp learnt various things 
from different sectors. They learnt the skills in organising and 
mobilising from Communist parties, mastered the 
management techniques from Churches & Christian 
institutions, the one-man dictator model of Adolph Hitler and 
the also the methods of maintaining private militia, In nutshell, 
the wholesome exercise was to sustain and Strengthen the 
same old ideology of purity of the three upper varnas and 
Shudras and Panchamas as impure and pollutants, 


All the possible institutions of civil society, right from the 
electronic media to primary schools, were applied by the 
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champions of Hindutava to create a sensation of inferiority and 
thus to manipulate the masses. Among the indigenous people 
two processes were induced in parallel. One was the deliberate 
formation of institutions such as Vanvasi Kalyan Ashram and 
Dalit Sanghs to train-up youth cadres and thus to inculcate a 
feeling that indigenous tradition and culture is inferior to that 
of Hindu religion. Secondly, the insurgence of consumeristic 
culture in such areas. Both these process went in parallel and 
are inter-related and empowers the coexistence. One of the 
outcomes of these trends is the crucial osmosis of Hindu 
strings and civilisation with all its flaws among the indigenous 
people. 

Nevertheless this fondness of controlling indigenous 
people has two basic reasons. One was to perpetuate the 
political power and right over their life though legitimising the 
social system and second to establish an unquestioned 
command over the resource zones of the country. Another vital 
part of the process is the development of internal colonisation. 
This is a vicious conspiracy by the Brahministic society to 
cohere the Daliis into their fold. Similarly Adivasis a 
wonderful model of egalitarianism have been transformed into 
an exploited class. Jharkhand and Bastar are the best examples 
to check the impact of such trends and processes.Earlier these 
aspects were efficiently engineered through the socio-religious 
structures, but today it is taking a political shape, which in fact 
is communalisation of polity or fascism is all about. 


While going into further analysis, fascism acts close to the 
current process of globalisation. Both these are two inter- 
dependent and inter-linked facets of capitalism. While 
globalisation is supposed to capture the global economic and 
political power by cutting the national boundaries and 
establishing /capturing the market, fascist forces acts as their 
local agents in its approaches and attitudes with a bonus of 
suppressive socio-cultural and religious domination. 


The ideology of capitalism assumes absoluteness only 
through its offspring fascism. In India, Washington is taking 
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a lenient view to prop up the communal fascist government 
of the BJP Hindu nationalists. The global governance can 
afford to accommodate and promote religious fundamentalist 
regimes as long as they are useful weapons in their hand 
because they have several things in common. 


The political segments in India, by and large, strive and 
thrive to cater the global and national capitalistic market. As 
a part of this practice, there is an invisible ‘safety net’ around 
the capitalist camp. Having nothing to do with the people, the 
resources are rapidly being opened for the neo-colonisers to 
be explored and exploited. This great surrender before the 
global capital market implicates the momentum by which the 
fascist-capitalist nexus is plundering the resources. 


Targeting the resources is directly an assault on 
indigenous masses. Since their land, property, forest and other 
resources are the greenland for any sort of investment, 
strategies and planning are formulated in such a way to allure 
them so that they get entangled in the web and are unable to 
break it. This eventually culminates into large scale of 
displacement and migration, heavy loss of land and resources, 
robs them of their rich tradition and culture, and leads to the 
irreversible and perpetual loss of livelihood source. Therefore 
fascism is utmost visible in the market. 


Issues in Reservation 


Reservation in the educational institutions and the financial 
assistance in the form of scholarships and freeships constitute 
perhaps the most important factor in the development scheme 
for Dalits. For, it is primarily responsible to make the basic 
input of education available to them. Without education, all 
the constitutional safeguards including the reservation in 
services would be infructuous. Under this scheme the Dalit 
students whose parental income is below a specified level, get 
freeship, reservation in admissions to all the colleges getting 
grants-in-aid from the government, and scholarships. Without 
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this assistance, even today, it would be difficult for Dalits to 
send their children to school. 


The Reforms have already resulted in freezing the grants 
to many institutions and in stagnating, if not lowering, the 
expenditure on education. The free market ethos has entered 
the educational sphere in a big way. Commercialisation of 
education is no more a mere rhetoric; it is now the established 
fact. Commercial institutions offering specialised education 
signifying the essential input from utilitarian viewpoint have 
come up in a big way from cities to small towns. Their 
product-prices are not only based on the demand-supply 
consideration in their market segment but also are 
manipulated by their promotional strategies. 


Ina true spirit of globalisation, many foreign universities 
are invading the educational spheres through hitherto 
unfamiliar strategic alliances with non-descript commercial 
agencies, of course at hefty dollar equivalent prices. Many elite 
institutions like IIMs, IITs, and suddenly facing fund crunch 
had to raise their fee structure and other prices many fold. 
They were already beyond the reach of Dalits. 


When they eventually turn self-financing, their prices 
would be benchmarked against their international 
counterparts, which any way would be affordable to the same 
top market segment that constitutes the focus of all the 
Reform-talk. As the job markets become acutely competitive, 
owing to a sharp decline in job opportunities, the polarisation 
between the elite and commoner has sharpened. Various kinds 
of price barriers would be erected to thwart the entry of 
downtrodden. 

Even the sphere of primary education the coverage of 
which has been so miserably inadequate as to leave out 
multitude of children in villages as illiterate, could not remain 
unaffected, notwithstanding its already existing divide 
between the vernacular and English schools. Corporatisation 
has entered this arena, transforming the education into an 


enterprise for profits. 
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Today educational sector is more commonly known as 
education industry. The quality of input these expensive 
schools provide will benchmark the products in the contracting 
job markets. Even today, because of preponderance of the 
English language in business circles, the divide between village 
and towns is almost complete in the field of education. It is 
so difficult for a village student, educated in vernacular 
medium to compete with his convent educated counterpart in 
cities and towns. 


If this is the situation of general village population, the 
plight of Dalits who besides being the poorest of the village 
population carry additional Bretton Wood of social 
discrimination, is indeed a worrisome matter. Despite several 
kinds of State assistance, Dalits are plagued with alarming rate 
of school dropouts. This may be explained out as much by the 
need for Dalit children to supplement their meagre family 
incomes for meeting the two ends as also the erosion of their 
faith that education could be the instrument to change the 
pathetic course of their lives. This sense of alienation is going 
to grow with the progress of the Reforms. 


Whatever may be the other costs, the government policy 
of reservations in employment sphere has undoubtedly played 
an important role for Dalits. The policy broadly envisages 
representation of Dalits in proportion to their population in 
all the public services, which includes the government, public 
sector, autonomous bodies and institutions receiving grant-in- 
aid from the government. A cursory glance at the figures of 
this representation is enough to get a pathetic state of 
implementation. Howsoever, unsatisfactory the results of the 
implementation may be, the importance of reservations from 
the Dalit viewpoint cannot be overemphasised. As could be 
evidenced by the organised private sector, where it would be 
difficult to find a Dalit employee, without reservations Dalits 
would have been totally doomed. 


The importance of reservations thus could only be 
assessed in relation to situations where they do not exist. 
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Whatever be their defects and deficiencies, they have given 
certain economic means of livelihood and some social prestige 
to the sons and daughters of over 1.5 million landless 
labourers. Whether they get real power or not, over 50,000 
Dalits could enter the sphere of bureaucratic authority with 
the help of reservations. Besides these tangible benefits 
promised by the policy, it has instilled a hope in Dalit 
community. This hope predominantly manifests in the form 
of spread of education among them. Their emotional bond 
with the nation and its Constitution despite heaps of injustice 
and ignominy they bear every moment of their life may also 
be significantly attributable to the Reservation Policy. 


The winds of privatisation under the Economic Reforms 
have already shaken the very foundations of the Reservations. 
The Reforms clearly envisage the minimalist government. 
Wherever the Reforms patterned on the Structural Adjustment 
Programme of the World Bank were carried out, 
denationalisation of the public sector and privatisation have 
come in a big way. Being the late starter, India has not reached 
the scales achieved by others, say, the Latin American 
countries. However, is not unimpressive. 


Almost all sectors of economy stand opened up for 
private investment. Initially the disinvestment of public sector 
companies began with 49 per cent by the policy. The public 
stake being more than 50 per cent, the public sector as such 
was not dismantled in policy. However, the reform package 
has already crossed all boundaries by disinvesting PSUs like 
BALCO by 51%. Now all PSUs are open for disinvestments 
by 51% or more. Even the case of the transformation of 
telecommunication department to BSNL is the,same story. 
Hence reservations had been wiped off through these politics. 


In the name of preparing the PSUs for global free marke 
regime, the PSUs were allowed /encouraged to have strategic 
alliances with private companies from India and abroad. As 
such, over the last five years, many profit making PSUs have 
formed the joint venture companies (JVC). These JVCs are 
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strategically structured as not to fall in the ambit of the PSU- 
framework. The typica! equity stake for the PSU and private 
could be 49:51. 


There appears to be a great deal of receptivity for this 
scheme in the government circles. There are no policy barriers 
on the business to be pursued by these JVCs. Theoretically, an 
existing PSU can hive off its business divisions into private 
JVCs and transform itself into a financial holding company 
with a skeleton staff. Even if technically it remains a PSU, and 
assuming that it followed the reservation policy sincerely, it 
would have little scope to absorb Dalits in its staff. Whatever 
may be the strategic considerations, the fall out of this process 
practically amounted to shutting the doors of these new age 
companies to Dalits and to potential neutralisation of the 
reservation policy. 


The policy of limited disinvestment of PSUs not being in 
conformity with the spirit of the Reforms, is bound to be 
relaxed in favour of privatisation any time. But still, all the 
PSUs may not get privatised at once. The bigger sharks would 
gobble the better ones up. The worst ones may be closed down 
or distress-sold. And the middle ones may for quite some time, 
continue to be the relic of their past. Whatever the scenario, 
the residual structures of the ‘reformed’ PSUs are never going 
to be the same, as far as Dalits are concerned. The ethos of 
privatisation and the excuse of competition, superimposed on 
the traditional caste prejudice, will never allow reservations 
to happen, any more, Other public services are also bound to 
slip out of the reservation policy. Most of the sectors, which 
were the traditional domain of the government investment, 
have already been released for the private investment. 


Challenges to Rights over Land 


Land is a produciive asset but people are more emotionally 
attached with the land in many ways. For many it is the 
symbol of their freedom. To some it is the image of their fight 
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against the upper caste. It also represents the mark of 
reiterating the lost identity. To many it is the icon of self- 
determination, co-existence and community feeling. But to the 
corporate Sector and agents of development it is a commodity 
to be consumed. The state also takes side with these so-called 
think tanks. Land can be purchased and sold for commercial 
purpose. Or even it could be acquired forcefully. Every time 
the common man sacrifices himself for the relish and 
enjoyment of the elite. The owners of the land are today 
landless; that is Dalits. Historically they are one of the long 
persecuted humanities betrayed of rights over land and any 
form of resources. 


In an age of globalisation and marketisation, the life 
values sustained through the community life and love are 
constantly diffusing and substituted with competition. 
Globalisation is nothing but the spreading of capitalistic 
regimes all over the world controlled by a few. This will end- 
up the remaining space of Dalits within the existing system. 
In most part of the country Dalits are either landless or small/ 
marginal farmers or landless. 


Analysing it from the historical viewpoint they are the 
first plebeian community of the country. Presently due to the 
obvious alienation from land or resources or employment, the 
largest number of migrants from one state to another is Dalits. 
Sizeable numbers among them are bonded labourers too. Their 
life condition is wretched and extremely inhuman. Women 
and children are subjected to atrocious harassment and torture, 
particularly in the migrated workplace. Looking back into the 
history of land struggles in the past the participation of Dalits 
in land movement is quite sizeable in various parts of the 
country, particularly in the left movements. In fact the 
character of the ruling class and their approach towards Dalits 
remained the same in almost every part of the country. 

One of the principal reasons of the Naxalbari march, by 
hundreds of rustic poor and landless peasants with arms in 
their hands, was the growing unrest among the Dalits against 
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the upper caste Hindus in West Bengal. Undeniably this 
process was very attractive to bring rural Dalit youths under 
its fold and therefore it had a heavy replication in yarious parts 
of the country, where the masses were brought under the 
banner of Communist parties and of late in Marxist-Leninist 
movement towards the end of sixties. Hundreds of youths 
came under this fold, as this ideology entered the scene as the 
only alternative to the dominant crisis. Thus in Bengal, Bihar, 
Jharkhand and in parts of Andhra Pradesh, Tamilnadu and 
Kerala the Marxist-Leninist movement became a movement of 
Dalits. 


In Bihar Musahari and Bhojpur were the first places 
where the silence of the peasants was decisively broken. Heroic 
Dalit figures like Jagdish Mahto, Ram Naresh Ram, Bhutan 
Musahar, Rameshwar Ahir, and Dr. Nirmal Mahto were some 
of the early leaders struggling to ignite the single spark that 
would light the prairie fire. By late seventies many central and 
some northern districts of the erstwhile Bihar were raging with 
the peasant struggles. However the ideology of Dalit as the 
lowest social strata and original inheritors of the land could 


neither be recognised nor gain any momentum within the 
movement. 


«Four reasons have come to dominate the armed struggles 
in Bihar. The first and perhaps the most successful reasons has 
been the relentless struggle on social issues. 64 percent of 
Bihar's population is composed of the backwards and Dalits, 
the majority of whom have nursed a justifiable historical 
grievance against the upper caste, who dominated the 
economic, cultural and political structures. The constant battle 
waged by the rural Dalits in acquiring social dignity or "Izzat" 
against the bloodthirsty and avaricious behaviour of upper 
caste landlords and rich farmers has been indefatigable and 
quite measurably successful. 


However non-of these movements emerge into a Dalit 


land movement with a perspective of social change in the basic 
fabric of the structure. One prime factor of the failure of the 
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Indian working class movement was that upper caste 
bourgeoisie who never wanted to change the basic social frame 
mostly led the movement. Therefore the realisation of change 
in the Brahminical social order could not be internalised. 


At present a strategic method of further seizure of their 
land and property is lucid and visible. In many places the land 
occupied by them is deliberately targeted under different guise 
such as rural development programs, building schools, road 
construction, etc. Another method is through the intervention 
of middleman, who provides them with loans during the 
occasion of marriage, death, birth, festivals and celebrations, 
and in return mortgage the land. Many such cases have come 
into light. 

With the arrival of privatisation policy, the employment 
facility under reservation is wiped-off the surface. Battering 
the growing consciousness among the Dalits is the primary 
agenda of this. It is by all means to put the Dalits into more 
and more trouble. For this reason large number of people keep 
migrating in search of livelihood. 


As globalisation and fascism compliments and 
strengthens each other, it also affects the land-property 
relationship. Caste polity is corroborating its grip in new forms 
and the people stand without much of options. Outbreak of 
communal tensions is also aimed to make the Dalits realise that 
they are Hindus; thereby to bring them under the Hindutava 
fold. This will divert the Dalits from the core issues of being 
powerless, landless, resourceless, etc. 

In Tamilnadu, Dalits of Chockadevanpatti hamlet in 
Madurai district have been waging a battle since 1981 against 
powerful caste Hindus who refuse to vacate the land assigned 
by the Government for constructing houses for Adi Dravidars. 
The Dalits, who were allotted two cents each to build houses, 
says that the district administration of confining its role to 
erecting a warning board on the disputed land, which says it 
belongs to the Adi Dravidars. Sixtyfive-year old Vellaiyan, 
who has taken up the issue, says he has exhausted all his 
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savings to sustain the fight against the powerful ‘occupiers.' 
He has already mortgaged his piece of land. The Dalits still 
wait, after 22 long years, to get possession of the allotted land. 


The situation is not different in Chhattisgarh. Here they 
are mostly landless or marginal farmers. Dalits, one of the 
prime inheritances of land are today on the streets. Their right 
to land has been historically betrayed time and again. Quite 
before the settlement of the land in this area, they were defied 
of their right to land. Currently the land issue is the most 
complicated. It has become a multi-facet issue in the present 
context. The display case of this could be better illustrated 
through the common land issues such as: 


1. People have occupied the land since long but they don't 
have any land entitlement (patta) of their own. They are 
also cultivating on it but they don't get any sort of basic 
facilities and subsidies due to the fact that they don't hold 
the patta of their land. 


2. In some other cases, they hold the land entitlement (patta) 
but do not have the occupancy. Certain cases of this 
character have got all sorts of co-related problems such 


as no mutation and even they don't have any idea of its 
location. 


3. Land acquisition has not left its draconian fangs and teeth 


for industrial purpose and other mega-developmental 
Projects. 


In Chhattisgarh 10 major projects have already been 
completed, for which 257032.585 acres of land have been lost. 
In all 238 villages have been affected by these dams and their 
rehabilitation has not yet been done. In addition to this there 
are 30 medium projects affecting 123 villages, for which 
32745.13 acres of land have been acquired. Further there are 8 
projects pending and 6 medium Projects have been proposed 
affecting 150 villages for which 261314.59 acres of land is to 
be occupied. These are the statistics till 2000 when the state was 
about to be created. This chart has probably grown much 
higher. 
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One of the major sources of people's livelihood is land. 
In the last one-decade, as an integral part of globalisation- 
liberalisation policies people have lost their right over land and 
on the other hand large area of land have been taken away 
from the people for various purposes - mega industries and 
developmental projects being the major ones. While 
acquisition of the land from the people is a major issue, for 
the industries - most of them being private including both 
national as well as multinational - it is a means of multiplying 
capital. Dalits are the most effected by all such projects, as they 
are already resourceless and powerless. 


Imbalance of Panchayati Raj 


Panchayat Raj institution was envisioned to be one method of 
decentralisation of power to grassroot people. After the new 
generation of panchayats have started functioning several 
issues have come to the fore, which have a bearing on human 
rights. The important factor, which has contributed to the Dalit 
situation vis-a-vis the panchayat system, is the nature of Indian 
society, which of course determines the nature of the state. 


The Indian society is known for its inequality, social 
hierarchy and the rich and poor divide. The social hierarchy 
is the result of the caste system, which is unique to India. 
Therefore caste and class are the two factors, which deserve 
attention in this context. At another level it is essential to look 
into the question: who are the victims of the social system and 
nature of the state? They are women, the Dalits, tribal people 
and the poor. 

There has been a sharp increase in violent manifestations 
of casteism in local communities ever since the local 
government system got strengthened through the Constitution 
amendments. When the panchayati raj institutions have been 
seen by the upper castes as the tool for the lower castes to 
assert their right as individuals living in a democratic polity 
the latter have become targets of caste based discrimination 
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and violence. This rising unrest at the local level has become 
a common phenomenon. 


It is evident that the upper castes that have been 
controlling the affairs of the village and the community and 
the rural economy cannot tolerate the changes that are being 
brought about by the decentralized democratic institutions. 
Therefore, from the beginning of the implementation of the 
panchayat system, tensions, violence and killings have taken 
place in order to resist the transformation. 


The elections to the local government bodies have been 
the first and foremost point of attack by the casteist groups. 
From the very first election under the new system, the rights 
of the lower castes to participate in the democratic process and 
hold positions were questioned by the upper castes. The classic 
case is that of a village in Madurai district of Tamil Nadu, a 
southern state in India. In Melavalavu, the dominant castes of 
the area murdered the panchayat president and the vice- 
president who both belonged to a Dalit community, merely 
because they dared to fight the panchayat elections. 


When Melavalavu was declared a panchayat reserved for 
the lower castes in the October 1996 local body elections, the 
dominant castes resented this and the polls could not be held. 
The second attempt to hold elections was also foiled by 
violence and booth capturing. Finally, when the elections were 
held on December 30, 1996, the upper castes boycotted it. 
Members of the lower caste were elected as president and vice- 
president amongst others despite stiff resistance from the 
upper castes, but they were never permitted by the dominant 
caste to enter the new panchayat office. Finally on June 30, 
1997, the president and vice-president along with three others 
were murdered in broad daylight; their only crime was that 
they had been elected through the democratic process. These 
kinds of violations continue unabated even today. 


The local body election in the same state the upper castes 
suppressed the rights of the lower castes to exercise their 
franchise. Similar incidents have occurred in most of the states. 
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The northern states, which are prone to more caste conflicts, 
are witnessing human rights violations after the introduction 
of the new phase of panchayats. There are a number of 
instances indicating the presence of powerful caste elites that 
continue to thwart attempts for a constitutional resolution of 
social justice issues at the village level. The frequent reports 
on the killings of Dalit men, women and children are not only 
restricted to backward states, where the process of 
decentralization of power to the local level has not really taken 
off. Caste violence is part of the social reality. 


Even after duly getting elected, the Dalits are not getting 
the power and status they deserve. They are made to sit 
outside the panchayat offices, on the floor while the traditional 
village headmen occupy the chairs. Even when upper caste 
groups are committing atrocities against the Dalits, the latter 
do not have a supportive redress mechanism. It may also be 
mentioned that the police is not under the authority of 
panchayats. 

The people belonging to the lower castes are being 
subjected to unabated atrocities particularly through the 
connivance and collusion of the state administration and the 
local police. In many instances, cases are not even registered 
against the perpetrators by the police who are greatly 
influenced by the upper castes or majority of whom belong 
to the upper castes. 

The Constitutional amendment did not simply devolve 
powers to the panchayats. It added a very significant provision 
of reserving almost one third of the seats to the Schedule 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes (SC/STs) and women. The 
amendment thus at once gave more powers to the local ruling 
elites and aspiring elites and also sought to create a counter 
point to them. It seeks to set into motion autonomous political 
action by the hitherto marginalised groups. 

It should be remembered that these marginal people had 
participated in electoral politics as appendages of the rural 
power holders and upper caste landed blocs. By making them 
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complete for crumbs at the local level with the rural elites the 
Act seeks to push them into a more assertive role. This counter 
balancing of the local elites is of strategic significance to 
maintain the overall balance of power in the hands of the 
gentralised Indian State and the ruling bloc behind it. 


In states like Rajasthan a movement has sprung up to 
make public in the presence of the entire village the accounts 
of the panchayats and review the work done by the Panchayat. 
This has created some control over overt corrupt practices. To 
what extent this can effectively curb corruption and build a 
democratic accountability remains to be seen. 


Economic Crisis 


In simple terms the economics of Dalits is simply related to 
that of being powerless and resourceless both socially and 
politically. The very historical status of Dalits is continued and 
perpetuated by the new models of capitalism. They are 
landless. With the dramatic saviour like entrance of New 
Economic Policy through the Structural Adjustment Program 
the minimum substantial livelihood that they used to have is 
also diffusing. Due to the globalisation policies of giving a free 
hand to all potential resources to the global investors, small 
portions of land is also taken off. 


With WTO's Doha and its follow-up conference at 
Cancun water had more become a commodity for corporate 
exploitation eventually leading to the privatisation of river in 
Chhattisgarh and Kerala. Corporatisation of water already 
exists for the past one and half decade. Hence at the village 
level people are short of drinking water but the nearby 
factories have in plenty since direct Passages or bundings are 
make for such purpose. The riparian communities on the banks 
of Sheonath river in Chhattisgarh and the people's struggle 
against coca-cola in Plachemed in Kerala gives similar 
indications. This is quite ironical by all means. Hence there is 
not water for the fields of the poor and marginal farmers and 
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even those who used eke out a substantial income annually 
has been suffering due to this. 


Likewise, the Structural Adjustment Program, induced as 
a part of the New Economic Policy, has closed all options for 
agriculture subsidies. Particularly the small and marginal 
farmers are facing the result of such a shift. In addition, the 
politics of mandi (local paddy market), which is controlled by 
the local business lobby (usually belonging to the upper caste), 
is keeping them deprived from getting the support value for 
their product even. 


In compulsion they sell it to the grain merchants at a 
much lower price. Those engaged in sharecropping are also 
not left out; since they don't have the patta of the land in their 
favour, the money nowadays giving in cheque is not in their 
favour but in the name of the original landowner. Now it 
depends upon the mercy of the master whether to give the 
money or not. 


Need of a Comprehensive Action o Solve the Problems 
of Dalits 


It is very essential to find out all possible alternative ways to 
help dalits for their pathetic situations. Some of the suggestions 
for such a comprehensive action are mentioned below. 


From co-option to co-operation: Dalits at large have been co- 
opted by the mainstream social and political systems to a 
larger extend. Even when there is the upcoming of a Dalit 
leader; he/she gets lost in the whirlwind. It has to a large 
extend affected the Dalits unification, since the cream layer 
goes straight into the enemy camp. One has to cleverly escape 
the trap of political co-option, as this is one of the most 
effective traps unfolded by the Chauvinist Hindus, It is not an 
easy task, however not impossible even. 

Inter community relationship should grow, unlike the 
present situation. Currently it has been co-opted and got rotten 
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within the present political games. The minimum of having 
inter-community dialogue among Dalit communities at 
various levels is also not there. This at large is due to the co- 
option strategy that keeps the community further fragmented. 
Similarly a sense of domination has also outgrown within 
certain communities. This needs to be rectified. Indeed this is 
a process of identifying the enemy from within. This is also a 
part of understanding the community as an organic living unit. 


Of the dalits, by the dalits: Until now all sorts of 
development has been done in the name of Dalits by non- 
Dalits. Or this could be described as an effort “for the Dalits”. 
This provided the non-Dalits a better space to exemplify and 
augment their political space among Dalits, which they had 
manipulated in the past by making "use" of Dalits as sheer vote 
banks. This should come to a standstill. Also they earn a lot 
of funds meant for the Dalits. 


Dalits will have to strongly bargain for their share, 
beyond accepting the symbolic kindness and pity and 
remaining as vote banks. Searching space within the structure 
as well as creating new space with acute political clarity is 
vital. In effect this reduces the political space of the Dalits and 
also further keeps them deprived and aloof from the various 
schemes and other welfare provisions provided to them by the 
state framework as such. 


Another reason for the deprivation of Dalits is that all the 
planning are made "for the Dalits" by non-Dalits. It is never 
planned with the Dalits or by the Dalits. Therefore the basic 
problems of Dalits as a social problem are yet to be dealt. Now 
with the upcoming of Dalits they fear that their longing 
domination will end-up shortly and hence they are working 
out new forms and methods of domination and co-option. 


Hence the formula of "for the Dalits" needs a full stop. It 
has to re-begin as "Of the Dalits and By the Dalits"; means the 
leadership taken up by the Dalits and such a political process 
consists of the Dalits, not the non-Dalits. Non-Dalits could be 
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part of the process by integrating themselves into this process 
as Sahayatri. Then only a genuine development for Dalits 
could happen in the present Indian context. What is essential 
for the Dalits is to think from their perspective of culture, 
identity and dignity. This could only affirm the right of Dalits 
to live with dignity. 

From tokenism to dalit agenda: Playing with Dalits has 
become the culture of the dominant socio-political system. 
Political parties in the past have championed in tokenising 
Dalit agenda. At times it is like tossing on various aspects 
related with the Dalits. Congress and BJP did it time and again. 
Even the Communists were reluctant to build up a genuine 
Dalit agenda. Dalit parties could not come into the fore due 
to various reasons. Some of them were quite marginal in the 
larger scenario. Others got flooded with various agendas of 
the mainstream upper caste. Some are even acting as agents 
of upper caste. Building up of Dalit agenda is a genuine 
political process. 


Attitudinal change in the character of political parties and 
the state will not happen unless there is a new perspective 
added to it. The only option is the coming together of Dalit 
communities and building a common agenda. This is 
significant since this is the only means to,stop the tokenism 
of Dalits. Also this will emerge as a major challenge to the 
dominant socio-political system that had kept Dalits under 
different forms of ramification, control and manipulation for 
long. One has to understand that tokenism will only end with 
affirmation, perhaps reaffirmation of Dalits from an ideological 
viewpoint. - 

Rebuilding the culture of collectivity: Collective living has 
been the core of the Dalit culture and history. Even during the 
days of terrible repression and oppression, there was life 
within the community. This is what has withered away with 
the upcoming of the present formula of fascism and 
globalisation. Consumerism is dominating and infiltration of 
upper caste culture has laid an unabated of communion of the 
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community. Both these are consummated to compliment each 
other. It is taking terrible forms. Nevertheless, Dalits have a 
rich history and heritage of living together, the culture of 
sharing, caring and co-operation. 


Cultural notion of collective life was expressed through 
the art and art forms, which has been corrupt in the present 
context. Collective has been ruffled in the current process of 
consumerism and Hinduisation. This cannot go like this. That 
is why it needs a revival. Culture is not just the forms of life, 
but also the elementary rhythm of life, the harmony among 
human being and the melody of living with nature. 


In the last few decades there is a quest among the Dalits 
to give a new meaning to their cultural art forms like 
Gandabaja, Chikarabaja, Parayattam, Kaniyattam, Thaeim, 
Pulyapattu etc., affirming their liberation. Their singing, 
drumming, strumming and dancing are re-defining their 
perspective. On the other hand alternative communication like 
third theatre, street theatre, Puppet show, etc., is also widely 
spreading. This in fact is the affirmation of a community 
though being the at the lowest rank, as sustainers of life, 
people and community. 


Building alliances: In future dalit organisations and 
movements will have to look forward in building alliances 
with like-minded for a wider Struggle of justice, equality and 
peace. This is significant since the fragmented struggles could 
be easily crushed. Marginality itself is the basis of joining 
hands. Hence an alliance of Dalits, Adivasis, women and 
working class is bound to emerge to challenge the existing 
citadels of power headed by a bunch of upper caste elite. 
Unless such a force emerges the situation is not going to in a 
challenging position. 


No doubt this is also the process of evolving radical 
democracy. Radical democracy is the emergence of a process 
through the people on the margins - the Dalits, Adivasis, 
Women and Working class. Currently democracy is the biggest 
threat to globalisation and fascism. As long as democracy 
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exists, globalisation and fascism could not be fully 
implemented. Any attempt to super impose will be met by 
severe revolts, which the state wants to avoid strategically. 
Hence all attempts are made to reduce the existing space of 
the people - perhaps that is the best way of eliminating 
democracy in a democratic manner. Curbing of space should 
be jointly resisted with urgency in order to defend democracy. 
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Defending Social Issues 


The constitution prescribed protection and safeguards for 
scheduled tribes either specially or by way of insisting on their 
general rights as citizens with the object of promoting their 
educational and economic interests and removing social 
disabilities. Main safeguards are: 


Abolition of untouchability and forbidding its practice in 
any form (Article 17). 

Promotion of their education and economic interest and 
their protection from social injustice and all forms of 
exploitation (Article 46). 


Throwing open by law of Hindus (Article 25 (b)). 


Removal of any disability, liability restriction or 
conditions with regard to access to of wells, tanks, 
bathing ghats, roads and places of public entertainment 
or use wholly or partially out of state funds or dedicated 
to the use of general public (Article 15 (2)). 


Curtailment by law in the interest of any scheduled tribes 
of general rights of all citizens to move freely, settle in 
and acquire property (Article 19 (5)). 

Forbidding of any denial of admission to educational 


institutions maintained by the state or received grants out 
of state funds (Article 29 (2)). 
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— Permitting the state to make reservation for backward 
classes in public services in case of inadequate 
representations and requiring the state to consider claims 
of the Scheduled Tribes in the making of appointments 
to public services (Article 16 and 335). 


— Special representation in the Lok Sabha and state 
legislative Assemblies to scheduled tribes till 25th 
January 2000 (Article 330, 332 and 335). 


— Setting up of tribal advisory councils and separate 
departments in states and appointment of a special officer 
at the centre to promote their welfare and safeguard their 
interests (Article 164 and 338 and Fifth Schedule). 


— Special provision for administration and control of 
scheduled and tribal areas (Article 244 and fifth and Sixth 
schedules). 

— Prohibition of traffic in human beings and forced labour 
(Article 23). 


Socialist Pattern of Society 


The third five year plan document extracts the basic features 
of the socialist pattern of society which also reflects the 
philosophy behind the framework of the fifth and sixth 
schedules of the constitution. It says that “Essentiality, this 
means that the basic criterion for determining lines of advance 
must not be private profit, but social gain, and that the pattern 
of development and the structure of socio-economic relations 
should be so planned that they result not only in appreciable 
increase in national income and employment but also in 
greater equality in incomes and wealth”. 


The benefits of economic development must accrue more 
and more to the reality less privileged classes of society, and 
there should be progressive reduction of the concentration of 
incomes, wealth and economic power.... The accent of the 
socialist pattern of society is on the attainment of positive 
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goals, the raising of living standards, the enlargement of 
opportunities for all, the promotion of enterprise among the 
disadvantaged classes and the creation of a sense of 
partnership among all sections of the community. These 
positive goals provide the criteria for basic decisions. 


The directive principles of the State policy in the 
constitution have indicated the approach in broad terms; the 
Socialist pattern of society is a more concretized expression of 
this approach. Economic policy and institutional changes have 
to be planned in a manner that would secure economic 
advance along democratic and egalitarian lines. 


New Economic Policy of Scheduled Areas 


The fifth schedule of the constitution was based on this very 
philosophy of socialist pattern of society. The last decade has 
witnessed a reversal of this philosophy and the economic 
policies and reforms being taken up are leading towards a 
negative approach to the disadvantaged classes, especially the 
tribal communities. 


There has been a clear shift from the strong protection 
role of the state towards these communities to one of 
justification for their exploitation in the name of economic 
development. The laws and protective safeguards as laid down 
in the constitution for the tribal people are facing severe 
changes and amendments. 


Nature of Land Alienation 


The Nature of land alienation of the Scheduled Areas is 
broadly of two types: 


1. The first is the alienation of land to non-tribal and 
plains-men which has historically been the major form 
of transfer of land from tribal. The state was meant 
to play a pro-active role in ensuring that tribal lands 
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are restored back from non-tribal in this kind of 
exploitation. Different state government has framed 
different kinds of protective laws under this and the 
results have been varied. Andhra Pradesh has an 
exemplary land regulation called the land transfer 
Regulation Act of 1959 later amended in 1970. Despite 
such a strong legislation, there are a large number of 
pending cases where land has to be restored to the 
tribal. In order to effect this what is required are:- 

— A strong political will to dispose of the cases. 

— Transparency and access to land records at the village 
level to tribal in the local languages, not only in 
English. 

— Speedy disposal of cases where tribal are involved and 
oral evidence to be considered where records are 
absent. 

— All pending land disputes should be settled 
immediately so that tribal do not face constant 
harassment from non-tribal revenue and other 
departments. 

— Regular updating of land records, proper and regular 
conduct of Jamabandhi, display of revenue details at 
the village level should be implemented. 

— Where lands are restored to tribal, the non tribal get 
stay orders from the courts. This should not be 
allowed as the lands are again in the enjoyment of non 
tribal. 

— Tribal and NGO's should be allowed to participate in 
the process of survey of lands. 

— Villages with majority tribal population adjoining 
scheduled areas should also be included in scheduled 
areas; specific pockets of majority tribal (ST) 
population which have been excluded from scheduled 
area should be scheduled. 
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— Sufficient staff should be posted in the revenue 
department for speedy settlement of cases. 


— States which have specific pockets of tribal areas/ 
population should demarcate these pockets as 
scheduled areas as under the fifth schedule of the 
constitution. 


— All states with scheduled areas should have the 
prohibitory clause on transfer of lands from tribal. 


— All tribal villages in forest areas should be settled 
immediately. 


The second important type of land alienation and which 
is an increasing trend in this decade is state induced tribal 
land alienation. The case of samatha against the state of 
A.P. is a classic example of how the state has been 
alienating tribal lands to private industries and 


' development projects like mining, hydro-electric projects, 


tourism and other projects (even for schools where no 
tribal child is admitted). Research studies, NGO’s, local 
tribal revolts and campaigns have clearly brought out the 
evidence that these projects have far from resulted in any 
form of economic, social or political empowerment or 
progress to tribal communities affected by these projects. 
There are several serious and complex issues which need 
to be resolved in this connection. 


Whether state has right to alienate tribal lands to 
industries. This issue has been clearly settled in the 
samatha case where the supreme court has stated that 
state is also a ‘person’ and therefore cannot alienate lands 
in the scheduled areas to non-tribal or private industries. 
Yet, even after this historic judgement directing the state 
to stop transfer of tribal lands to industries and to declare 
leases as null and void, subsequently, attempts have been 
made to ignore or overcome this judgement. The centre 
appealed to the Supreme Court for a review of the order 
which was later dismissed by the court. 
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The state government in A.P. has more overtly tried to 
illegitimise it. The tribes advisory council was made to 
convene meetings out of turn and the members were literally 
forced to pass a resolution seeking amendment to the LTR Act 
for mining purposes. 

The secret document of the Ministry of Mines, 
Government of India, No. 16/48/97-M.Vi, dated 10th July, 
2000 which contained the legal advice of the attorney general 
suggesting amendment of the fifth schedule to overcome the 
samatha judgment, is shocking evidence of the shift in the 
mindset of the political powers and the bureaucracy with 
regard to scheduled tribes and tribal areas. Such moves only 
reflect that the state is looking for justification for opening up 
these areas to global market forces and not to fulfill its 
constitutional /social responsibility. 


Displacement of Tribals 


Since independence, tribal displaced by development projects 
or industries have not been rehabilitated to date. Research 
shows that the number of displaced tribal till 1990 is about 
85.39 lakhs (55.16% of total displaced) of whom 64.23% are yet 
to be rehabilitated. 

Although accurate figures of displacement very it is clear 
that majority of those displaced have not been rehabilitated. 
Those displaced have been forced to migrate to new areas and 
most often have encroached on to forestlands and are, on 
record, considered illegal. It is a known fact that displacement 
has led to far reaching negative social and economic 
consequences, not be mentioned the simmering disturbances 
and extremism is most of the tribal pockets. Economic 
planning cannet turn a blind eye to these consequences in the 
light of displacement. 

State induced land alienation negates the very fifth 
schedule of the constitution and also stands to question the 
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control and ownership of land and natural resources which is 
so essential to tribal way of life. Alienation of land also leads 
to alienation of the surrounding livelihood resources which the 
tribal depend on. While setting up industries and other 
projects these connecting impacts have never been taken into 
account or compensated. This cannot be any longer ignored. 


While on the one side, tribal were alienated from their 
lands, there has not been any remarkable progress on health, 
education or infrastructure development. It has been a myth 
that industrialization would lead to a corresponding 
improvement in these sectors among the local tribal. It has only 
proved that they have been further marginalized from 
whatever rights and resources earlier enjoyed by them. 


There has been no attempt to improve the skills of the 
tribal to compete with the mainstream societies in taking up 
any responsible position in the industries set up in their areas. 
All projects in tribal areas were considered ‘public purpose’ 
even for private mining industries. This is biggest fallacy of 
the development paradigms in tribal areas. 


No displacement or resettlement of tribal villages for 
declaring any areas as national parks or sanctuaries should be 
allowed. The laws and policies should be adapted to 
strengthen this co-existence and in maintaining the ecological 
balance. There should not be any displacement of tribal for any 
project whether mining, energy or any other, in the scheduled 
areas, especially in the light of the new economic policy. 


The land acquisition act should be amended in 
consonance with the PESA Act so that rights of the people are 
protected in fifth schedule areas. No act of force should be used 
when there is conflict over resources and as per the 
recommendation of the 28th report of the scheduled castes & 
scheduled tribes commissioner, law should be passed 
prohibiting use of force in case of disputes over resources in 
the tribal areas. 


Government should not lease out forest lands to 
industries even through local institutions like Vana 
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Samrakshana Samithis, particularly, in the scheduled areas. 
Hence, keeping in mind the above looming problems of the 
next decade, the tenth five year plan should therefore 
concentrate on ensuring the constitutional safeguards for the 
under privileged sections of India society, like the scheduled 
tribes whatever economic changes are envisaged should fall 
within the framework of assisting these sections to attain equal 
opportunity and economic growth and not to privatize the 
national and tribal resources under the misguided rationale 
of national prosperity. 

The planning commission should strongly recommend 
that at no cost should the fifth and sixth schedule laws of the 
constitution be amended to open up the areas for control or 
ownership by private non-tribal individuals, industries or 
institutions. 


Implementation of Fifth Schedule Areas 


We should come out with concrete recommendation for 
implementation of the samantha order in the fifth Schedule 
areas. this can be addressed in two ways - one is the norms to 
be followed for existing industries and the other is for the 
proposed industries in these areas. Privatization of industries 
in the scheduled areas is clearly against the constitution. The 
already existing industries should continue to be in the hold 
of the public sector and the local tribal communities should 
have share- holding in these industries. 

Further the second report of Bhuria committee on 
scheduled areas should be seriously considered. Particularly 
on the following aspects: 

— Setting up of industries in scheduled areas at random and 
without assessing their impact on the tribal economy 
must stop forthwith; 

— The government should intensify potential industrial 
areas in advance, after due process in which the people 
and the institutions should be able to participate 
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meaningfully, ensuring that community decision prevails 
and is final; 

— No agricultural land or land used for common purposes 
should be allowed to be transferred or purchased in any 
way for setting up of an industry and 


—  Inall industrial enterprises set up in the Scheduled Areas, 
other than small ventures referred to earlier, the 
community should be deemed-to be the owner with 50% 
share in its favour by virtue of its allowing the industry 
to use the local resources and getting established. The 
share holding of the company/ persons making financial 
investment should be limited to not more than 26%. 


For those projects proposed to come up in tribal areas, it 
should be recommended that there should not be transfer of 
land from tribals. Ownership of land and resources should vest 
only with the tribal community, not a mere cooperative 
society, whatever the project. No further displacement should 
take place in the scheduled areas until those displaced in 
earlier projects in the whole country are fully rehabilitated. 


There should not be differing laws and legislation’s in 
different states with regards to mining and industries. in 
scheduled/ tribal areas as state governments are prone to 
political vagaries and economic lobbying. There should be a 
uniform mining law enacted for all the scheduled areas in the 
country as directed by the supreme court and this law should 
conform to the principles of the fifth schedule and sixth 
schedules of the constitution. The Andhra Pradesh amendment 
of section 11(5) of Mines & Minerals (Regulation & 
Development) Act of 1957 should be incorporated in all other 
states having scheduled areas with mineral resources. This 
should be amended in A.P. also so as to incorporate the 
community ownership as per the PESA Act/ Gram Sabha. 


Other Related Laws 


There are several laws and amendments being enacted in the 
tribal areas which are working at Cross-purposes or have no 
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linkage to the fifth schedule of the constitution. Whatever rules 
or legislations are made in these areas have to strictly fall 
within the ambit of the fifth schedule and not work towards 
diluting it. The PESA Act of 1996 clearly supports the fifth 
schedule and the rights of the Gram Sabhas in the scheduled 
areas. The land acquisition Act. The mines and minerals 
development Act, the forest management act, the environment 
protection act and others are to be superseded by the land 
transfer regulation Act or the fifth scheduled. 


The 73rd Amendment Act should be implemented in its 
true spirit in all the states having scheduled areas. The Gram 
Sabhas should be given the right to decision making on all 
resources within their villages. 


As per the PESA Act, the Gram sabha has the supreme 
authority to decide over the natural resources,which includes 
NTFP. The monopoly restrictions over NTFP should be 
immediately removed while ensuring social protection 
through providing support price to tribals. Tribals should be 
allowed to collect, process, transport and market NTFP freely. 


The joint forest management programme is being 
implemented in many states and some states are working on 
framing a law on JFM. The JFM act should ensure the rights 
and privileges of tribals over the forest are under the PESA 
Act and not dilute it. The tribals should have the right to make 
decisions on not only their lands but also the forest falling in 
their traditional village boundaries, whether for JEM, mining, 
tourism or any other projects. 


Law and Peace (Order) 


The tribal areas have a long history of revolts and rebellions 
against the British in the pre-independence years against the 
increasing state control over these areas after independence. 
The state has administered them with draconian laws which 
are derogatory and suppressive of the customary laws and 
traditions leading to serious conflicts. The law and policy 
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should provide for space to customary laws within the 
framework of the gram Sabha. 


Extremism, terrorism and political disturbances in the 
tribal areas are a result of either exploitation or neglect of these 
areas and these militant groups further exploit the degration. 
Hence, it is the first primary duty of the state to address the 
actual socio-economic problems of the tribal people and not 
deal with it as an ad hoc law and order problem. 


Ruling the regions with armed forces as in the sixth 
schedule areas or pouring in squads of police battalions cannot 
solve the problem of violence or unrest in these areas. It is 
tepeatedly emphasized that political will to provide justice to 
tribals, ensure rights over their lands and forest resources, stop 
taking up any projects what would displace tribals is a pre- 
requisite to putting an end to the violence and unrest in these 
areas. 


Financial allocation to tribal welfare should be increased 
from the present low levels of allocation. The budget 
allocations under plan and non-plan reflects the priority or lack 
of priority of the state in any sector. The poor flow of funds 
to tribal development, especially health and education are 
indicators of the lack of political will to allocate adequate funds 
to the tribal area. Finances should be allocated not to 
maintenance of police, army and for purchase of weapons but 


for primary infrastructure and social security needs of the 
tribals. 


The planning commission should push for a national 
debate on scheduled Areas with involvement of tribal 
communities, scientists, academicians, NGOs and other civil 
society groups especially in the present time where the 
constitution is under severe pressure for amendments. The 
tenth plan period will witness many tribal movements, 
protests and campaigns as a result of conflicting interest 
groups like tribals, industries, government and consumers 
lobbying for stakes over the resources in these areas. there has 
to be some intense retrospection on the long term vision for 
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the scheduled areas over tribal rights, public sector- private 
sector issues (as seen the Balco imbroglio), utilization of forest 
wealth, development projects, etc. 


Creteria of Reservations 


To maintain social justice within the tribal population, 
categorization of ST's under ABCD categories as with SC’s 
should be followed. Apart from this the criteria of 
reservation should extend to private sector undertaking in 
scheduled area. The law should revert back to pre- 
independence procedures where the Governor, unless 
specifies that law applies to scheduled areas shall not apply. 


Administration 


—  Allstates having scheduled areas should have integrated 
tribal welfare agencies or their equivalents and 30% of 
the revenue from excise and any other form of income 
should be allocated to these agencies. 

— A periodic and independent review of tribal 
administration at the national, state and district/ ITDA 
levels should be taken up. 

— Officers posted in the tribal areas (IAS, IPS, IFS) should 
have a strong understanding, orientation and empathy 
to tribal rights and culture. 

— The tenure of the officers should be fixed for at least a 
minimum period of 3 years so as to give consistency to 
the programmes/ action initiated during their respective 
tenures. 

— Awareness and sympathy of police department on 
understanding tribal problems, on taking action against 
atrocities on tribal, the laws relevant (SC/ST prevention 
of Atrocities Act and others), is poor. There is a growing 
violence against tribal especially state-induced violence 
in the name of maintaining law and order. This should 
be curbed and police harassment on tribal should be 
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stopped. Police should not refuse to register cases filed 
by tribal on any atrocities against them. 


Elections to Gram Panchayats should be immediately 
conducted in scheduled areas. 


Primary education and Health should not be privatized 
or handed over to private institutions particularly in the 
tribal areas, as it is the primary responsibility of the state 
and a fundamental right of all citizens. 


Every tribal village should have a primary school and 
government cannot refuse to set up schools in any tribal 
village with at least 30 households on grounds of lack of 
funds or any other. 


The plan allocation in central and state Budgets for tribal 
welfare and especially for education and health shows 
very poor percentages. 

Electricity should be provided in each and every village 
and hamlet especially in those village affected by 
electricity projects. 

The officers of the tribal affairs department should be 
represented/ be part of the policy formation process / 


protocols of all other departments of the governments 
(State and Central). 


Constitutional Safeguards 


Articles of the constitution relevant to the scheduled tribes. 
Prohibition of discrimination on grounds of religion, race, cast, 
sex or place or birth : 


Article 15 


(1) 


(2) 


The State shall not discriminate against any citizen on 
grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth 
or any of them. 

No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, race, caste, 
sex, place of birth or any of them, be subject to any 
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disability, liability, restriction or condition with regards 

to. 

(a) Access to shops, public restaurants, hotels and places 
of public entertainment. 

(b) The use of wells, tanks, bathing Ghats, roads and place 
of public resort maintained wholly or partly out of 
state funds or dedicated to the use of the general 
public. 

(3) Nothing in this article shall prevent the State from 
making any special provision for women and children. 


(4) Nothing in this article or in clause (2) of article 29 shall 
prevent the state from making any special provision for 
the advancement of any socially and educationally 
backward classes of citizens or for the scheduled castes 
and the scheduled tribes. Equality of opportunity in 
matters of public employment. 


Article 16 


(1) There shall be equality of opportunity for all citizens in 
matters relating to employment or appointment to any 
office under the state. 

(2) No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, race, caste, 
sex, descent, place of birth, residence or any of them, be 
ineligible for, or discriminated against in respect of any 
employment or office matter the state. 

(3) Nothing in this article shall prevent parliament from 
making any law prescribing, in regard to a class or classes 
of employment or appointment to an office prior to such 
employment or appointment. 

(4) Nothing in this article shall prevent the state from making 
any provision for the reservation of appointments or 
posts in favour of any backward class of citizens which, 
in the opinion of the state. 
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Nothing in this article shall affect the operation of any 
law which provides that the incumbent of an office in 
connection with the affairs of any religious of 
denominational institution or any member of the 
governing body there of shall be a person professing a 
particular religion or belonging to a particular 
denomination. Protection of certain rights regarding 
freedom of speech etc. 


Article 17 


(1) 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


All citizens shall have the right 

To freedom of speech and expression; 

To assemble peaceably and without arms; 

To form associations or unions; 

To move freely throughout the territory of India; 

To reside and settle in any part of the territory of India; 
To acquire, hold and dispose of property; and 


To practice any profession, or to carry on any occupation, 
trade or business. 


(2) Nothing in sub-clause 


(a) 


of clause (1) shall the operation of any existing law, or 
prevent the state from making any law, in so far as such 
law imposes reasonable restrictions on any exercise of the 
right conferred by the said sub-clause in the interests of 
the sovereignty and integrity of India, the security of the 
State, friendly relations with foreign states, public order, 
decency or morality, or in relation to contempt of court, 
defamation or incitement to an offence. 


(3) Nothing in sub-clause 


(b) 


of the said clause shall affect the operation of any existing 
law in so far as it imposes, or prevent the State from 
making any law imposing, in the interests of (the 
sovereignty and integrity of India or) public order, 
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reasonable restrictions on the exercise of the right 
conferred by the said sub-clause. 


(4) Nothing in sub-clause 


(c) 


of the said clause shall affect the operation of any existing 
law in so far as it imposes, or prevent the state from 
making any law imposing in the interests of the 
sovereignty and integrity of India or public order or 
morality, reasonable restrictions on the exercise of the 
tight conferred by the said sub-clause. 


(5) Nothing in sub-clauses 
(d) , (e) and (f) of the said clause shall affect the operation of 


the existing law in so far as it imposes, or prevent the 
State from making any law imposing, reasonable 
restrictions on the exercise of any of the rights conferred 
by the said sub clauses either in the interests of the 
general public or for the protection of the interests of any 
scheduled tribe. 


(6) Nothing in sub-clause 


(g) 


of the said clause shall affect the operation of any existing 
law in so far as it imposes, or prevent to state from 
making any law imposing, in the interests of the general 
public, reasonable restriction son the exercise of the right 
conferre d by the said sub-clause, and, in particular, 
(nothing in the said sub-clause shall affect the meer 
of any existing law in so far as it related to, prevent the 
State from making any law nothing. 


(a) The professional or technical qualifications necessary 
for practicing any profession or carrying on any 
Occupation, trade or business, or 

(b) The carrying on by the state, or by a corparetige 
owned or controlled by the State, of any tra e, 
business, industry or service, whether to the oe 
complete or partial, of citizens or otherw ve 
Prohibition of traffic in human beings and forc 
labour. 
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Article 23 


(1) Traffic in human beings and beggar and other similar 
forms of forced labour are prohibited and any 
contravention of this provision shall be an offence 
punishable in accordance with law. 


(2) Nothing in his article shall prevent the state from 
imposing compulsory service for public purposes, and in 
imposing such service the state shall not make any 
discrimination on grounds only of religion, race, caste or 
class or any of them. Protection of interests of minorities: 


Article 29 


(1) Any section of the citizens residing in the territory of 
India or any part there having a district language, script 
or culture of its own shall have the right to culture of its 
own shall have to right to conserve the same. 


(2) No citizen shall be denied admission info any educational 
institution mentioned by the state or receiving aid out of 
state funds on grounds only religion, race, caste, language 
or any of them. Promotion of educational and economic 


interests of scheduled casts, scheduled tribes and other 
weaker sections: - 


(3) The state shall promote with special care the educational 
and economic interests of the weaker sections of the 
people, and, in particular, of the scheduled casts and the 
scheduled tribes, and shall protect them from social 
injustice and all forms of exploitation. 


Other provisions as to Ministers 


Article 164 


(1) The chief minister shall be appointed by the governor and 
the other Ministers shall be appointed by the governor 
on the advice of the chief minister, and he ministers shall 
hold office during the pleasure of the Governor. Provided 
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that in the states of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, 
there shall be a Minister in charge of tribal welfare who 
may in addition be in charge of the welfare of the 
scheduled castes and Backward classes or any other 
work. 


Administration of Scheduled Area and tribal Areas. 


Article 244 


(1) The provisions of the fifth schedule shall apply to the 
administration and control of the Scheduled Areas and 
Scheduled tribes in any States other than the states of 
Assam and Meghalaya. 


(2) The provisions of the Sixth Scheduled shall apply to the 
administration of the tribal areas in the state of Assam 
and Meghalaya and the union territory of Mizoram. 
Formation of an autonomous state comprising certain 
tribal areas in Assam and creation of local legislature or 
council of Ministers or both therefore. 


Article 244 A 


(1) Notwithstanding any in this constitution, parliament 
may, by law, form within the state of Assam an 
autonomous state comprising (whether wholly or in part) 
all or any of the tribal area specified in part I of the table 
appended to paragraph 20 of the sixth scheduled and 
create therefore- 

a. A body, whether elected or partly nominated and 
partly elected, to function as a legislature for the 
autonomous slate, or 

b. A council of ministers, Or both with such constitution, 
powers and functions in each case, as may be specified 
in the law. 

(2) Any such law as is referred to in clause (1) may, in 
Particular:- 


(3). 


(4). 
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a. Specify the matters enumerated in the State list or the 
concurrent list with respect to which the legislature 
of the autonomous state shall have power to make 
laws for the whole or any part thereof, whether to the 
exclusion of the legislature of the sate of Assam or 
otherwise. 


b. Define the matters with respect to which the executive 
power of the autonomous state shall extend. 


c. Provide that tax levied by the state of Assam shall be 
assigned to the autonomous State in so far as the 
proceeds thereof are attributable to the autonomous 
state. 


d. Provide that any reference to a state in any article of 
this constitution shall be construed as including a 
reference to the autonomous State and 


e. Make such supplemental, incidental and 
consequential provisions as may be deemed 
necessary. 


An amendment of any such law as aforesaid in so far as 
such amendment relates to any of the matters specified 
in sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (b) of clause 2. shall have 
no effect unless the amendment is passed in each house 


of Parliament by not less than two thirds of the members 
present and voting. 


Any such law as is referred to in this article shall not be 
deemed to be an amendment of this constitution for the 
purposes of article 368 notwithstanding that it contains 
provision which amends or has the effect of amending 
this constitution. 


Grants from the Union to certain State 


Article 275 


(1). 


such sums as parliament may by law provide shall be 
charged on the consolidated fund of India in each year 
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as grants-in-aid of the revenues of such states as 
parliament may determine to be in need of assistance, 
and different sums may be fixed for different states. 


Provided that there shall be paid out of the consolidated 
fund of India as grants-in-aid of the revenues of a state 
such capital and recurring sums as may be necessary to 
enable that state to meet the costs of such schemes of 
development as may be undertaken by the State with the 
approval of the government of India for the purpose of 
promoting the welfare of the scheduled tribes in that state 
or raising the level of scheduled tribes in that state or 
raising the level of administration of the scheduled areas 
therein to that of the administration of the rest of the 
areas of that state. 


Provided further that there shall be paid out of the 
consolidated fund of India as grants-in-aid of the revenues 
of the state of Assam sums, capital and: recurring, 
equivalent to - 


(a). 


(b). 


The average excess of expenditure over the revenues 
during the two years immediately preceding the 
commencement of this constitution in respect of the 
administration of the tribal areas specified in Part I of the 
table appended to paragraph 20 of the sixth schedule; and 


The costs of such schemes of development as may be 
undertaken by that state with the approval of the 
Government of India for the Purpose of raising the level 
of administration of the said areas to that of the 
administration of the rest of the areas of that state. 


(1 A) On and from the formation of the autonomous state under 
article 244 A 


(a). 


Any sums payable under clause (a) of the second 
provision to clause (1) shall, if the autonomous state 
comprises all the tribal areas referred to therein, be paid 
to the autonomous State, and, if the autonomous State 
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(b). 
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comprises only some of those tribal areas, be apportioned 
between the state of Assam and the autonomous state as 
the President may, by order, specify: 


There shall be paid out of the consolidated fund of India 
a grants-in-aid of the revenues of the autonomous state 
sums, capital and recurring equivalent to the costs of such 
schemes of development as may be undertaken by the 
autonomous state with the approval of the Government 
of India for the purpose of raising the level of 
administration of the rest of the state of Assam. 


(2). Until provision is made by Parliament under clause 
(1) the powers conferred on Parliament under the 
clause shall be exercisable by the President by order 
and any order made by the President under this clause 
shall have effect subject to any provision so made by 
Parliament; 


Provided that after Finance commission has been 
constituted no order shall be made under this clause by the 
president-except after considering the recommendations of 


the 


Finance Commission. 


Reservation of seats for Scheduled Castes and 


Scheduled Tribes in the House of the People; 


(1) 


(i). 
(ii). 


(iii). 


(iv). 
(v). 


Seats shall be reserved in the House of the People for - 
(a). The Scheduled Castes; 

(b). The scheduled tribes (except the scheduled tribes)- 
In the tribal areas of Assam; 

In Nagaland; 

In Meghalaya; 

In Arunachal Pradesh and 

In Mizoram; and 


(c). The scheduled tribes in the autonomous districts of 
Assam. 
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(2). 


(3). 


The number of seats reserved in any state (for Union 
Territory) for the scheduled casts or the scheduled tribes 
under clause (1) shall bear, as nearly as may be, the same 
proportion to the total number of seats allotted to that 
state or Union territory in the House of the People as the 
Population of the scheduled castes in the state or union 
territory or of the state or union territory as the case may 
be, in respect of which seats are so reserved, bears to the 
total population of the state or union territory. 

Not withstanding anything contained in clause (2). The 
number of seats reserved in the House of the people for 
the scheduled tribes in the autonomous districts of Assam 
shall bears to the total population of the State. 


Reservation of seats for scheduled castes and 


Scheduled Tribes in the legislative Assemblies of the States: 


Article 332 


(1). 


(2). 


(3). 


(4). 


Seats shall be reserved for the scheduled castes and the 
scheduled tribes, (except the scheduled tribes in the tribal 
areas of Assam, in Nagaland and in Meghalaya), in the 
Legislative Assembly of every state. 

Seats shall be reserved also for the autonomous districts 
in the legislative assembly of the state of Assam 

The number of seats reserved for the scheduled Castes 
or the scheduled tribes in the legislative assembly of any 
State under clause (1) shall bear, as nearly as may be, the 
same population of the scheduled castes in the state or 
of the scheduled tribes in the state or part of the state, as 
the case may, in respect of which seats are so reserved, 
bears to the total population of the state. 

The number of seats reserved for an autonomous district 
in the legislative assembly of the state of Assam shall bear 
to the total number of seats in that Assembly a proportion 
not less than the population of the district bears to the 
total population of the state. 
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(5). The constituencies of the seats reserved for any 
autonomous district of Assam shall not comprise any area 
outside that district. 

(6). No person who is not a member of scheduled tribe of any 
autonomous district of the state of Assam shall be eligible 
for election to the legislative assembly of the state from 
any constituency of that district. 

Reservation of seats and special representation to cease after 

thirty years; 


Article 334 
(1). Not withstanding anything in the foregoing provisions 
of this part, the provisions of this constitution relating to: 


(a). The reservation of seats of the scheduled castes and 
the scheduled tribes in the house of the people and 
in the legislative assemblies of the state; and 

(b). The representation of the Anglo-Indian community in 
the house of the people and in the legislative 
Assemblies of the states by nomination, shall cease to 
have effect on the expiration of a period of thirty years 
from the commencement of this constitution; 


Provided that nothing in this article shall affect nay 
representation in the House of the People or in the 
legislative Assembly of a state until the dissolution of the 
then existing House of Assembly, as the case may be 


Special provision with respect to the State of Nagaland 

Article 371 A 

1 Notwithstanding any thing in this constitution 
a. No Act of parliament in respect of 


i. Religious or social practices of the Nagas 
ii. Naga customary law and procedure 
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iii. 


iv. 


Administration of civil and criminal justice involving 
decisions according to Naga customary law 


Ownership and transfer of land and its recourses. Shall 
apply to state of Nagaland unless the Legislative 
Assembly of Nagaland by a resolution so decides. 


b. The governor of Nagaland shall have special 
responsibility with respect to law and order in the 
state of Nagaland for so long as in his opinion internal 
disturbances occurring in the Naga Hills-tuensang 
Area immediately before the formation of that state 
continue therein or in any part thereof and in the 
discharge of his functions in relation there to the 
governor shall, after consulting the council of 
ministers, exercise his individual judgment as to the 
action to be taken 


Provided that if any question arises whether any 
matter is or is not a matter as respects which the 
governor is under this sub clause required to act in 
the exercise of his individual judgment, the decision 
of the governor in his discretion shall be final, and the 
validity of anything done by the governor shall not 
be called in question on the ground that be ought or 
ought not to have acted in the exercise of his 
individual judgment 

Provided further that if the president on receipt of a 
report from the governor or otherwise is satisfied that 
it is no longer necessary for the governor to have 
special responsibility with respect to law and order in 
the State of Nagaland, he may by order direct that the 
governor shall cease to have such responsibility with 
effect from such date as may be specified in the order 


c. In making his recommendation with respect to any 


demand for a grant, the governor of Nagaland shall 
ensure that any money provided by the government 
of India out of the Consolidated fund of India for any 
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specific service or purpose is included in the demand 
for a grant relating to that service or purpose and not 
in any other demand 


d. As from such date as the governor of Nagaland may 
by public notification in this behalf specify, there shall 
be established a regional council for the tuensang 
district consisting of thirty-five members and the 
governor shall in his discretion make rules providing 
for 


The Composition of the regional council and the manner 
in which the members of the regional council shall be 
chosen; Provided that the Deputy Commissioner of the 
Tuensang district shall be the Chairman ex-oficio of the 
regional council and the Vice-Chairman of the regional 
council shall be elected by the members thereof from 
amongst themselves 


The qualifications for being chosen as, and for being, 
members of the regional council 

iii. The terms of office of, and the salaries and allowances, if 
any, to be paid to members of, the regional council 


iv. The procedure and conduct of business of the regional 
council 


me 
= 


v. The appointment of officers and staff and the regional 
council and their conditional of Services; and vi. Any 
other matter in respect of which it is necessary to make 
rules for the constitution and Proper functioning of the 
regional council. 


2. Notwithstanding anything in this constitution, for a 
period of ten years from the date of the formation of 
the state of Nagaland or for such further period as the 
governor may, on the recommendation of the regional 
council, by public notification specify in this behalf, - 

a. The administration of the tuensang district shall be 
carried on by the governor 
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b. 


Where any money is provided by the government of 
India to the government of Nagaland to meet the 
requirements of the state of Nagaland as a whole, the 
governor shall in his discretion arrange for an equitable 
allocation of that money between the Tuensang district 
and the rest of the State 


No Act of the Legislature of Nagaland shall apply to the 
tuensang district unless council, by public notification so 
directs and the governor in giving such direction with 
respect to any such Act ma direct that the Act shall in its 
application to the Tuensang district or any part thereof 
have effect subject to such exceptions or modifications as 
the governor may specify on the recommendation of the 
regional council: Provided that any direction giving 
under this sub-clause may be given so as to have 
retrospective effect 


The governor may make regulations for the peace. 
Progress and good government of the tuensang district 
and any regulations so made may repeal or amend with 
retrospective effect, if necessary, any Act of parliament 
or any other law which is for the time being applicable 
to that district 

One of the members representing the tuensang district 
in the legislative assembly of Nagaland shall be 
appointed Minister for tuensang affairs by the governor 
on the Advice of the chief Minister and the Chief Minister 
in tendering his advice shall act on the recommendation 
of the majority of the members as aforesaid; The Minister 
of tuensang affairs shall deal with, and have direct access 
to the governor on, all matters relating to the tuensang 
district but he shall kept the chief minister informed 
about the same 

Not withstanding anything in the foregoing provisions 
of this clause, the final decision on all matters relating to 
the tensang district shall be made by the governor in his 
discretion 
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In articles 54 and 55 and clause (4) of article 80, references 
to the elected members of the legislative assembly of a 
state or to each such member shall include references to 
the members or members of the legislative assembly of 
Nagaland elected by the regional council established 
under this article 


In article 170 


Clause (1) shall in relation to the legislative assembly of 
Nagaland, have effect as if for the word “sixty”, the 
words “forty-six” had been substituted 


In the said clause, the reference to direct election from 
territorial constituencies in the state shall include election 
by the members of the regional council established under 
this article 
In clauses (2) and (3), references to territorial 
constituencies shall mean references to territorial 
constituencies in the Kohima and Mokokchung districts. 
2 If any difficulty arises in giving effect to any of the 
foregoing provisions of this article, the President may 
by order to anything (including any adaptation or 
modification of any other article0 which appears to 
him to be necessary for the purpose of removing that 
difficulty: Provided that no such order shall be made 
after the expiration of three years from the date of the 
formation of the state of Nagaland. In this article, the 
Kohima, Mokokchung and Tuensang districts shall 
have the same meanings as in the State of Nagaland 
Act. 1962. 


Special Provision with respect to the State of Assam 


Article 371 (B) 


Not withstanding anything in this constitution, the President 
may, by order made with respect to the state of Assam, 
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provide for the constitution and functions of a committee of 
the Legislative Assembly of the state Consisting of Members 
of that Assembly elected from the tribal areas specified in that 
Assembly elected from the tribal areas specified in the order 
and for the modifications to be made in the rules of procedure 
of that Assembly for the constitution and proper functioning 
of such committees. 


Special provision with respect to the state of Manipur 


Article 371 (C) 


1. Notwithstanding anything in this constitution, the 
president may, by order made with respect to the sate of 
Manipur, Provide for the constitution and functions of a 
committee of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
consisting of members of that assembly elected from the 
Hill Areas of that state, for the modifications to be made 
in the rules of business of the government and in the rules 
of procedure of the legislative assembly of the state and 
for any special responsibility of the governor in order to 
secure the proper functioning of such committee. 


2. The governor shall annually, or whenever so required by 
the President, make a report to the president regarding 
the administration of the hill areas in the state of Manipur 
and the execute power of the Union shall extend to the 
giving of directions to the State as to the administration 
of the said area. 


7 
National Policy for the Development 
of Scheduled Tribes 


The Draft National Policy on Tribals of the government of 
India is a welcome step. It is a long overdue given the fact 
India had no such policy for the last 54 years since the 
President of India issued the first notification to recognise the 
Scheduled Tribes in 1950. Any sound national policy must be 
based on the experiences gained from the policies and 
Programmes undertaken so far by the government of India, if 
not the evolution of standards for protection and promotion 


of the rights of indigenous and tribal peoples at international 
level. 


Unfortunately, the Draft National Policy on Tribal 
appears to have been prepared based on the cursory reading 
or understanding of the situation of indigenous and tribal 
peoples, and not after due evaluation of the policies and 
programmes concerning the indigenous and tribal peoples of 
India. Consequently, the Draft Policy ingrains the same 
inherent and institutional weaknesses that characterise the 
existing policies, programmes and laws. This is the most 
serious shortcoming of the Draft National Policy on Tribals. 


Abysmal implementation of the affirmative action 
programmes launched through grants-in-aid under Article 
275(1) of the Constitution of India and specific schemes such 
as Tribal Sub-Plan launched in 1974 proved to be inadequate 
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to ameliorate the plight of the indigenous and tribal peoples. 
They continue to remain in the lowest ladder of the society in 
all respects. The gap between the general population and 
indigenous and tribal peoples in all spheres of life is increasing 
exponentially as rightly reflected in the field of education. 

The evaluations and studies conducted by the 
Programme Evaluation Organisation of the Planning 
Commission of India and the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on the Welfare of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
are instructive. The incorporation of their recommendations 
into the Draft National Policy is important if the existing 
shortcomings are to be addressed effectively. 


The Draft National Policy on Tribals is also considered 
in abstract, a single piece of document with its own entity. It 
must be considered with other existing, sometimes 
contradictory laws such as constitutional provisions under the 
5th and 6th Schedules of the Constitution of India vis-a-vis the 
Forest Conservation Act of 1980, the Wild Life (Protection) Act 
of 1972 and the Land Acquisition Act, 1894. 


On paper, there are very few countries in the world like 
India, which adopted specific laws to recognise rights and 
provide protections against discrimination and atrocities on 
the indigenous and tribal peoples. Yet, non-implementation of 
these laws and adoption of laws and procedures to negate 
these legal protections adversely impacted upon the 
indigenous and tribal peoples. Harmonisation of all the 
policies and programmes and laws concerning the indigenous 
and tribal peoples should be the focus of a national policy. 


Regrettably, Draft National Policy makes no reference to 
the National Commission for Scheduled Tribes, 
implementation of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
(Prevention of Atrocities) Act of 1989, the status of the 
Denotified Tribes and the need for concomitant budgetary 
allocations to make the National Policy a reality. The need to 
learn from the past experiences is indispensable for adoption 
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of a policy that seeks to translate the constitutional provisions 
on the rights of indigenous and tribal peoples into a reality. 


Use of Pejorative Terminologies 


The use of "insensitive" and "derogative" terms in the Draft 
National Policy on Tribals is antithetical to the universally 
recognised principles on the dignity and equality inherent in 
all human beings. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
proclaims that all human beings are born free and equal in 
dignity and rights and that everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set out therein, without distinction of any kind, 
in particular as to race, colour or national origin. 


The United Nations International Convention on the 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination affirms, "any doctrine of 
superiority based on racial differentiation is scientifically false, 
morally condemnable, socially unjust and dangerous". It is 
precisely for such reasons that certain "derogative" 
terminologies are no longer acceptable in the lexicon of 
civilised societies and legally prohibited. Since the first 
notification issued by the President of India to define 
"Scheduled Tribes" in 1950, national and international 
standards on the rights of indigenous and tribal peoples have 
undergone significant evolution. 


The characteristics considered by the President - tribes’ 
primitive traits, distinctive culture, shyness with the public at 
large, geographical isolation and social and economic 
backwardness to identify "Scheduled Tribes" - have become 
outdated. Most importantly, the use of the term "primitive" 
fails to secure understanding of and respect for the dignity of 
the human person. If the children of the socalled "primitive 
tribal groups” are to learn about the terminology used by the 
government to identify them, it can have serious psychological 
impact on these children. 


The attempts to boost the socalled Primitive Tribal 
Groups' social image and their being stigmatized as ‘primitive’ 
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as envisaged in the Draft National Policy cannot be halted if 
the National Policy on Tribals uses the same derogative terms. 


In the Hindi text of the Constitution of India, Scheduled 
Tribes is translated as Adimjati, literally meaning "primitive 
races". In actual terms, the government of India therefore 
identifies all Scheduled Tribes as Adimjati, primitive races. 


When the Constitution of India was being drafted, there 
was intensive debate in the Constituent Assembly whether to 
use the term the "Adivasis" or "Scheduled Tribes". Dr Rajendra 
Prasad, President of India suggested a compromise text by 
stating that in Bihar the word used was "Adimjati". Hence, in 
the Hindi version of the Constitution of India, the words 
"Scheduled Tribes" are interpreted as "Adimjati". The use of 
the term Adimjati, primitive races, is itself derogatory. 


The report of the "Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas 
(other than Assam) sub-committee with Shri A V Thakkar as 
its chairman" of the Constituent Assembly however used the 
term aboriginals. The report, submitted to the Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Fundamental Rights on 18 August 
1947 states: 


"In determining areas to be classified as excluded or partially 
excluded, the Secretary of State of India issued instructions that 
exclusion must be based upon strict necessity and must be as 
limited as possible in scope consistently with the needs of the 
aboriginal populations. As regards partial exclusion, he 
considered that prima-facie any areas containing a 
preponderance of aborigines or very backward people which 
was of sufficient size to make possible the application of special ° 
legislation and which was susceptible, without inconvenience, 
of special administrative treatment should be partially excluded. 
The Government of India in making recommendations for 
partial exclusion kept in view the possibility of obtaining blocks 
of territory with readily recognisable boundaries susceptible of 
special administrative treatment without inconvenience. Thus, 
the excluded and partially excluded areas are well defined areas 
populated either predominantly or to a considerable extent by 
aboriginals". 
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On 28 April 1960, the President of India appointed "The 
Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commission" in 
pursuance of the provision of the Article 339 of the 
Constitution of India. "The Scheduled Areas and Scheduled 
Tribes Commission" stated that "Scheduled Tribes" are known 
as indigenous peoples under international law. 


The Commission in its report stated, "The term "Tribe" 
is nowhere defined in the Constitution and in fact there is no 
satisfactory definition anywhere. To the ordinary man the 
word suggests simple folk living in hills and forests; to people 
who are a little better informed, it signifies colourful folk 
famous for their dance and song; to an administrator it means 
a group of citizens who are the special responsibility of the 
President of India; to an anthropologist it indicates a special 
field for study of a social phenomenon. In their own way all 
these impressions are correct. 


Even the Constitution has not defined them clearly except 
by declaring that the Scheduled Tribes are "the tribes or the 
tribal communities or parts of or groups with tribes or tribal 
communities" which the President may specify by public 
notification (Article 342). As these groups are presumed to 
form the oldest ethnological sector of the population, the term 
"Adivasi". It is on these understandings that the Government 
of India ratified the ILO Convention No. 107 on Indigenous 
and Tribal Peoples in Independent Countries in 1958. The ILO 
Convention No. 107 identifies indigenous peoples in the 
following way: 


(a) members of tribal or semi-tribal populations in 
independent countries whose social and economic 
conditions are at a less advanced stage than the stage 
reached by the other sections of the national community, 
and whose status is regulated wholly or partially by their 
own customs or traditions or by special laws or 
regulations; 


b) members of tribal or semi-tribal populations in 
independent countries which are regarded as indigenous 
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on account of their descent from the populations which 
inhabited the country, or a geographical region to which 
the country belongs, at the time of conquest or 
colonisation and which, irrespective of their legal status, 
live more in conformity with the social, economic and 
cultural institutions of that time than with the institutions 
of the nation to which they belong." 


Rights Based Approaches 


The Constitution through several Articles has provided for the 

socio-economic development and empowerment of Scheduled 

Tribes. But there has been no national policy, which could have 

helped translate the constitutional provisions into a reality. 

Five principles spelt out in 1952, known as Nehruvian 

Panchasheel, have been guiding the administration of tribal 

affairs. They are: 

1. Tribals should be allowed to develop according to their 
own genius 

2. Tribals’ rights in land and forest should be respected 

Tribal teams should be trained to undertake 
administration and development without too many 
outsiders being inducted 

4. Tribal development should be undertaken without 
disturbing tribal social and cultural institutions 


5. The index of tribal development should be the quality of 
their life and not the money spent" - Draft National Policy 
on Tribals. 


A concrete example of the rights based approaches could be 
the issue of the right to live in forest villages, which is 
reportedly being debated presently between the Ministry of 
Tribal Welfare and the Ministry of Environment and Forest. 
The recognition of ownership rights of the indigenous and 
tribals peoples to their traditional lands which has been 
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declared as reserved forest, national parks or other sanctuaries 
is a right based approach consistent with the constitutional 
provisions and the Provisions of the Panchayats (Extension to 
the Scheduled Areas) Act, 1996. However, conferring of 
“usufructry rights" - to use minor forest produce without a 
right to ownership subject to no damage to the forest - is a 
welfare approach. The enjoyment of usufructry rights depends 
on the whims of the forest officials. 


Education 


Formal education 


Formal education is the key to all-round human development. 
Despite several campaigns to promote formal education ever 
since Independence, the literacy rate among Scheduled Tribes 
is only 29.60 per cent compared to 52.21 per cent for the 
country as a whole. The female literacy rate is only 18.19 per 
cent compared to the national female literacy rate of 39.29 per 
cent. Alienation from the society, lack of adequate 
infrastructure like schools, hostels and teachers, abject poverty 
and apathy towards irrelevant curriculum have stood in the 
way of tribals getting formal education. To achieve the 
objective of reaching the benefit of education to tribals, the 
National Policy will ensure that: 


— Tribals are included in the national programme of Sarva 
Shiksha Abhiyan run by the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development. 


— Schools and hostels are opened in areas where no such 
facilities exist. 


— At least one model residential school is located in each 
tribal concentration area, 


— Education is linked with provision of supplementary 
nutrition. ! Special incentives like financial assistance, 
pocket allowance, free distribution of textbooks and 
school uniforms are provided. 
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— Teaching is imparted in tribals' mother tongue at least up 
to the primary level. Educated tribal youth are given 
employment as teachers, wherever possible. This will 
obviate the need to employ teachers belonging to far-off 
places who find commuting is as difficult as staying ina 
village with no basic amenities 


— Pedagogy is made relevant so that tribals do not find it 
as alien. 


— Curriculum and co-curriculum include aspects of meta 
skill upgradation of tribal children. 


— Curricula for meta skill upgradation are to include 
aspects of tribal games and sports, archery, identification 
of plants of medicinal value, crafts art and culture, folk 
dance and folk songs, folk paintings ete. 


— Emphasis is laid on vocational/professional education. 
Polytechnics are set up for studies in subjects like forestry, 
horticulture, dairying, veterinary sciences, polytechnics”. 


The Draft National Policy on Tribals rightly states "Alienation 
from the society, lack of adequate infrastructure like schools, 
hostels and teachers, abject poverty and apathy towards 
irrelevant curriculum have stood in the way of tribals getting 
formal education”. 


However, the remedial measures suggested in the Draft 
National Policy on Tribals do not fully address the flaws of 
the existing policies and programmes to spread education 
among indigenous and tribal peoples. In fact, many of these 
issues including education in mother tongues of the 
indigenous and tribal children were raised in the first Five Year 
Plan 1951-1956. 


Gap between the General Population and the Scheduled Tribes 


The gap between the general population and the Scheduled 
Tribes has been increasing every decade. According to the 
census figures, the gap between the general population 
including the Scheduled Tribes and the Scheduled Tribes was 
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18.15 in 1971, 19.88 in 1981 and 22.61 in 1991. Since the 
Scheduled Tribes, who constituted about 8.1% of the total 
populations according to 1991 census, are also included in the 
general population, in actual terms, the gap in the literacy rate 
between the general population and STs is much higher. 


Table 1. Literacy Rates of STs and Total Population (1971-2001) 
(in per cent) 
SSS ee ee ee ee 


Category 1971 1981 1991 2001 
Total Population 29.45 36.23 52.21 65.38 
Scheduled Tribes 11.30 16.35 29.60 Not yet 
Gap between STs and 18.15 19.88 22.61 available 


the Total Population 
rahe eee na ar mere 


Gap in Female Literacy 


The female literacy rate is an important indicator to judge the 
progress made in the field of education. Although the female 
literacy rate of indigenous/tribal peoples has increased 
substantially from 4.85 per cent in 1971 to 18.9 per cent in 1991, 
the gap between indigenous females and the general female 
has been widening with 13.84% in 1971, 21.81% in 1981 and 
21.10% in 1991. 


Table 2. Female Literacy Rates of STs and 
Total Population (1971-2001) (in per cent) 


Category 1971 1981 1991 2001 
Total Population 18.69 29.85 39,29 54.16 
Scheduled Tribes 4.85 8.04 18.19 Not yet 
Gap between STs and 13.84 21.81 21.10 available 


the Total Population 


The increase in literacy rate of the indigenous and tribal 
peoples, in particular female literacy rate, at all India level can 
be attributed to the high rate of literacy in North East India. 
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The literacy rate of the indigenous and tribal populations in 
Madhya Pradesh according to 1991 census was 21.54% with 
female literacy rate of 10.73%. The female literacy rate 
according to 1991 census was 29.69% in Arunachal Pradesh, 
43.03% in Assam, 47.60% in Manipur, 44.85 in Nagaland, 
78.60% in Mizoram, 54.75 in Nagaland and 49.65% in Tripura. 


Disparities between Tribes in North East and Mainland India 


The increase in literacy rate of the Scheduled Tribes population 
at all India level fails to reflect the deplorable state of illiteracy 
amongst the indigenous and tribal peoples in mainland India. 
The increase in literacy rate of the indigenous and tribal 
peoples, in particular female literacy rate, at all India level can 
be attributed to the high rate of literacy in North East India. 
The literacy rate of the tribal populations in Madhya Pradesh 
according to 1991 census was 21.54% with female literacy rate 
of 10.73%. However, the literacy rate according to 1991 census 
was 41.59% in Arunachal Pradesh, 52.89 % in Assam, 59.89% 
in Manipur, 49.10% in Meghalaya, 82.27% in Mizoram, 61.65% 
in Nagaland and 60.44% in Tripura. 


Despite disparities between general population and the 
Scheduled Tribes in Tripura and Assam, north eastern States 
highly contribute to the increase of literacy rates amongst 
Scheduled Tribes at all India level. The specific programmes 
launched to provide education to the indigenous and tribal 
peoples in mainland India have failed to make any significant 
impact. 


Drop out Rates 


The drop out rate among indigenous and tribal peoples is very 
alarming despite various steps taken by the State governments 
to check drop out including free distribution of books and 
Stationery, scholarship, reimbursement of examination fee, free 
bus travel etc. The Joint Parliamentary Committee on the 
Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes of the 13th 
Lok Sabha in its 23rd Report of February 2003 on the Working 
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of Integrated Tribal Development Projects in Rajasthan 
reported that the delay in disbursement of scholarships is one 
of the reasons for increasing drop out of students. The 
scholarships sanctioned by the Centre and the State 
governments are not disbursed to the Scheduled Tribes 
students on time. In its eight report on Working of Integrated 
Tribal Development Projects in Madhya Pradesh of November 
2000, the Joint Parliamentary Committee on the Welfare of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes (2000-2001) stated that 
Madhya Pradesh government runs about 1006 Ashram 
schools. At the end of Eighth Five Year Plan, the number of 
Ashram schools was 1099. 


Table 3. Drop out rates amongst Scheduled Tribes Populations and Total 
population (1990-91 and 1998-99) 


Year Classes 1990-91 1999-2000 
Ito V I to VIII lto V I to VIII 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Total 100.1 62.1 94.9 58.8 
Population Boys 114.0 76.6 104.1 67.2 
Girls 85.5 47.8 85.2 49.7 
Scheduled Total 103.4 39.7 97.7 58.0 
Tribes Boys 126.8 51.3 112.7 70.8 
Girls 78.6 27.5 82.7 448 


GAP Total  (+)33 (9224  (+)28 (-) 08 
Boys (+128  ()253  (+)86 (4)36 
Girls ()69 (J203 (425 (-)49 


During Ninth Plan, 100 Ashram Schools were proposed every 
year. Yet, no evaluation of the programmes on education 
including Ashram schools was conducted so as to understand 
the shortcomings and suggest corrective measures. The Joint 
Parliamentary Committee desired to know from the State 
government of Madhya Pradesh as to the percentage of 
increase in literacy among the tribal during 1991 to 1998 as a 
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result of various schemes implemented in Tribal Sub Plan 
Areas. The State Government in a note stated that this figure 
was not available with them. 


The Draft National Policy on Tribals needs to address 
such systemic flaws if the right to education is to be 
meaningfully enjoyed by the indigenous and tribal peoples. 
The United Nations Committee on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights identified the following important factors for 
the exercise of the right to education: 


(a) Availability: The educational institutions and programmes 
must be functioning and available in sufficient quantity 
including provisions which are required for functioning 
of an institution such as: buildings or other protection 
from the elements, sanitation facilities for both sexes, safe 
drinking water, trained teachers, competitive salaries, 
teaching materials, and so on; while some will also 
require facilities such as a library, computer facilities and 
information technology; 

(b) Accessibility educational institutions and programmes 
have to be accessible to everyone, without discrimination. 
Accessibility has three overlapping dimensions: 

(i) Non discrimination education must be accessible to all 
without discrimination on any of the prohibited 
grounds; 

(ii) Physical accessibility - educational facilities have to be 
within safe physical reach; 

(iii) Economic accessibility education has to be affordable 
by all; 

(c) Acceptability the form and substance of education, 
including curricula and teaching methods, have to be 
acceptable to students and the tribal societies; 

(d) Adaptability education has to be flexible so it can adapt 
to the needs of changing societies and communities and 
respond to the needs of students within their diverse 
social and cultural settings. 
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Traditional Wisdom 


Dwelling amidst hills, forests, coastal areas, deserts, tribals 
over the centuries have gained precious and vast experience 
in combating environmental hardships and leading sustainable 
livelihoods. Their wisdom is reflected in their water harvesting 
techniques, indigenously developed irrigation channels, 
construction of cane bridges in hills, adaptation to desert life, 
utilisation of forest species like herbs, shrubs for medicinal 
purposes, meteorological assessment etc. Such invaluable 
knowledge of theirs needs to be properly documented and 
preserved lest it should get lost in the wake of modernisation 
and passage of time. The National Policy seeks to: 


— Preserve and promote such traditional knowledge and 
wisdom and document it 


— Establish a centre to train tribal youth in areas of 
traditional wisdom 


— Disseminate such through models and exhibits at 
appropriate places 


— Transfer such knowledge to non-tribal areas. 
Health 


Although tribal people live usually close to nature, a majority 
of them need health care on account of malnutrition, lack of 
safe drinking water, poor hygiene and environmental 
sanitation and above all poverty. Lack of awareness and 
apathy to utilise the available health services also affect their 
health status. In wake of the Opening of tribal areas with 
highways industrialization, and communication facilities, 
diseases have spread to tribal areas. Endemics like malaria, 
deficiency diseases, venereal diseases including AIDS are not 
uncommon among tribal populations. However, lack of safe 
drinking water and malnutrition are well recognised major 
health hazards. Tribals suffer from a deficiency of calcium, 
vitamin A, vitamin C, riboflavin and animal protein in their 
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diets. Malnutrition and under nutrition are common among 
Primitive Tribal Groups who largely depend upon food they 
either gather or raise by using simple methods. The poor 
nutritional status of tribal women directly influences their 
reproductive performance and their infants’ survival, growth 
and development. 

Tribal people, who are self reliant and self-sufficient, have 
over the centuries developed their own medicine system based 
on herbs and other items collected from the nature and 
processed locally. They have also their own system of 
diagnosis and cure of diseases. They believe in taboos, spiritual 
powers and faith healing. There are wide variations among 
tribals in their health status and willingness to access and 
utilise health services, depending on their culture, level of 
contact with other cultures and degree of adaptability. Against 
this background, the National Policy seeks to promote the 
modern health care system and also a synthesis of the Indian 
systems of medicine like ayurveda and siddha with the tribal 
system. The National Policy seeks to: g 


— Strengthen the allopathy system of medicine in tribal 
areas with the extension of the three-tier system of village 
health workers, auxiliary nurse mid-wife and primary 
health centres. 

— Expand the number of hospitals in tune with tribal 
population 

— Validate identified tribal remedies (folk claims) used in 
different tribal areas 

— Encourage, document and patent tribals’ traditional 
medicines 

— Promote cultivation of medicinal plants related value 
addition strategies through imparting training to youth 

— Encourage qualified doctors from tribal communities to 
serve tribal areas 
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— Promote the formation of a strong force of tribal village 
health guides through regular training-cum-orientation 
courses 


— Formulate area-specific strategies to improve access to 
and utilisation of health services 


— Strengthen research into diseases affecting tribals and 
initiate action programmes 
—  Eradicate endemic diseases on a war footing. 


Policy on Tribals 


The United Nations Committee on the Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights states, "The right to health contains both 
freedoms and entitlements. The freedoms include the right to 
control one’s health and body, including sexual and 
reproductive freedom, and the right to be free from 
interference, such as the right to be free from torture, non 
consensual medical treatment and experimentation. By 
contrast, the entitlements include the right to a system of 
health protection which provides equality of opportunity for 
people to enjoy the highest attainable level of health". The 
United Nations Committee on the Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights identified the following critical factors for 


enjoyment of the right to highest attainable standards of 
health: 


(a) Availability: Functioning public health and health care 
facilities, goods and services, as well as programmes, 
have to be available in sufficient quantity. The precise 
nature of the facilities, goods and services, among others, 
include, the underlying determinants of health, such as 
safe and potable drinking water and adequate sanitation 
facilities, hospitals, clinics and other health related 
buildings, trained medical and professional personnel 
receiving domestically competitive salaries, and essential 
drugs, as defined by the WHO Action Programme on 
Essential Drugs. 
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(b) 


Accessibility: Health facilities, goods and services have to 
be accessible to everyone without discrimination. 


Accessibility has four overlapping dimensions: 


(iv) 


(c) 


(d) 


(i) Non discrimination: health facilities, goods and services 
must be accessible without discrimination on any 
prohibited grounds; 

(ii) Physical accessibility: health facilities, goods and 
services must be within safe physical reach. 
Accessibility also implies that medical services and 
underlying determinants of health, such as safe and 
potable water and adequate sanitation facilities, are 
within safe physical reach, including in rural (tribal) 
areas. 

(iii) Economic accessibility (affordability): health facilities, 
goods and services must be affordable (for indigenous 
and tribal peoples). 

Information accessibility: accessibility includes the right to 

seek, receive and impart information and ideas 

concerning health issues. 


Acceptability: All health facilities, goods and services must 
be respectful of medical ethics and culturally appropriate, 
i.e. respectful of the culture of indigenous and tribal 
peoples and their communities, sensitive to gender and 
life cycle requirements; 

Quality: As well as being culturally acceptable, health 
facilities, goods and services must also be scientifically 
and medically appropriate and of good quality. This 
requires, inter alia, skilled medical personnel, 
scientifically approved and unexpired drugs and hospital 
equipment, safe and potable water, and adequate 
sanitation. 


Tribal Health in Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh 


The Joint Parliamentary Committee on the Welfare of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes of the 13th Lok Sabha 
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in its 23rd Report of February 2003 on the Working of 
Integrated Tribal Development Projects in Rajasthan reported 
about poor state of tribal health in Rajashthan. In the TSP areas 
of Rajasthan, the doctor and people ratio is one doctor: 6820 
persons. The Medical staff were reported to have been 
sanctioned as per prescribed norms but many posts remain 
vacant for a long time. The State government of Rajasthan 
could not give any answer as to the reasons for not filling up 
the vacancies in all the categories as shown in the above except 
that it is taking measures to fill up the vacancies. 


The Joint Parliamentary Committee stated that "it was at 
a loss to understand that how primary health center and 
community health service could function with inadequate 
number of doctors. It is obvious that access to health facilities 
in tribal area is not satisfactory, because of inadequate staff, 
absence of doctors and lack of incentives provided to the 
Medical Staff". 


The Joint Parliamentary Committee also expressed 
dissatisfaction with the fact that no additional benefits to 
medical staff working in TSP area were given as tribal areas 
are in the interior. The same situation persists in Madhya 
Pradesh. In its Eight Report, the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on the Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes of the 13th Lok Sabha stated in November 2000 that the 
actual requirement of doctors in tribal areas/scheduled areas 
was 1434 and these posts of doctors were sanctioned by the 
government. However, out of 1434 only 985 doctors were 
posted in tribal areas as on 1 July 1997. 


The reasons given by the State Government for not 
posting the sanctioned doctors were remoteness of areas, non- 
availability of basic facilities and tendency of the doctors to 
get posted in urban areas. There were no incentives for those 
who are posted in tribal areas. Moreover incentive of tribal 
allowances, which were given earlier, had also been 
withdrawn. The Committee members stated that "they are at 
loss to understand how primary health centres, community 
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health centres could function without adequate number of 
doctors". It further stated "it is obvious that full health care 
benefits have not been provided to the tribals and the same 
are worsen further because of the vacancies caused by the 
reluctance on the part of staff to serve in tribal areas which 
are remote and lacked infrastructure and communication 
facilities". Across India, indigenous and tribal peoples have 
inadequate access to health care facilities. 


Allopathy system of medicine 


— "Encourage qualified doctors from tribal communities to 
serve tribal areas" be deleted and replaced with the 
following: 


— Serving in the rural areas for a period of 10 years with 
five years exclusively in Tribal Sub-Plan areas be 
made mandatory for all government doctors and the 
Ministry of Tribal Affairs will hold consultations with 
the Ministry of Health to take necessary 
administrative measures; 


— All the vacancies of medical staff in the Tribal Sub-Plan 
areas be filled up within a period of one year positively 
after the adoption of the National Policy and the State 
governments will be required to report to the Ministry 
of Tribal Affairs for submission to the Parliament of India; 


— The working of public health care system in tribal areas 
be evaluated and recommendations made by the 
evaluation be implemented to provide the highest 
attainable standards of health; and ! Additional benefits 
to medical staff working in TSP area be provided and 
concomitant budgetary allocations be made under the 
TSP. 


Traditional System of Medicine 


In its General Comment No. 14 on the right to highest 
attainable standards of health, the UN Committee on 
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Economic, Social and Cultural Rights stated, "The vital 
medicinal plants, animals and minerals necessary to the full 
enjoyment of health of indigenous peoples should also be 
protected... In indigenous communities, the health of the 
individual is often linked to the health of the society as a whole 
and has a collective dimension. In this respect, development 
related activities that lead to the displacement of indigenous 
peoples against their will from their traditional territories and 
environment, denying them their sources of nutrition and 
breaking their symbiotic relationship with their lands, has a 
deleterious effect on their health". 


— All measures be taken for protection of vital medicinal 
plants, animals and minerals necessary to the full 
enjoyment of health of indigenous peoples; and 


— "Traditional and Alternative Medicinal Act" be adopted 
with a view to (i) improve the quality and delivery of 
health care services to the indigenous and tribal peoples 
through the development of traditional and alternative 
health care and to integrate it into the national health care 
delivery system, and (ii) to seek a legally workable basis 
by which indigenous and tribal societies would own their 
knowledge of traditional medicine and the government 
would provide resources to enable the indigenous 
peoples to design, deliver and control such services so 
that they may enjoy the highest attainable standard of 
physical and mental health. 


Displacement and Resettlement 


Displacement of people from traditional habitations causes 
much trauma to the affected people. Compulsory acquisition 
of land for construction of dams and roads, quarrying and 
mining operations, location of industries and reservation of 
forests for National Parks and environmental reasons forces 
tribal people to leave their traditional abodes and land - their 
chief means of livelihood. Nearly 85.39 lakh tribals had been 
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displaced until 1990 on account of some mega project or the 
other, reservation of forests as National Parks etc. Tribals 
constitute at least 55.16 percent of the total displaced people 
in the country. Cash payment does not really compensate the 
tribals for the difficulties they experience in their living style 
and ethos. Displacement of tribals from their land amounts to 
violation of the Fifth Schedule of the Constitution as it deprives 
them of control and ownership of natural resources and land 
essential for their way of life. 


The National Policy on Tribals, therefore, stipulates that 
displacement of tribal people is kept to the minimum and 
undertaken only after possibilities of non-displacement and 
least displacement have been exhausted. When it becomes 
absolutely necessary to displace Scheduled Tribe people in the 
larger interest, the displaced should be provided a better 
standard of living. The National Policy, therefore, mandates 
that the following guidelines be followed when tribals are 
resettled: 

— When displacement becomes inevitable, each scheduled 
tribe family having land in the earlier settlement shall be 
given land against land. A minimum of two hectares of 
cultivable land is considered necessary and viable for a 
family. 

— Tribal families having fishing rights in their original 
habitat shall be granted fishing rights in the new reservoir 
or at any other alternative place 


— Reservation benefits enjoyed at the original settlement 
shall be continued at the resettlement area. 


— Additional financial assistance equivalent to nearly one 
and a half year's minimum agricultural wages for loss of 
customary rights and usufructry rights of forest produce 
shall be given. 

— Tribals are to be resettled close to their natural habitat 


by treating all the people so displaced as one group to 
let them retain their ethnic, linguistic and socio-cultural 
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identity and the network of kinship and mutual 
obligations 


— Free land is to be provided for social and religious 
congregations. 


— If resettlement is possible only away from the district/ 
taluka, then substantively higher benefits in monetary 
terms shall be given. 


— When tribal families are resettled en masse, all basic 
minimum amenities shall be provided at the new sites. 
They include roads and passages, electricity, drainage 
and sanitation, safe drinking water, educational and 
health care facilities, fair price shops, a community hall 
and a panchayat office". 


According to 1991 census, the population of the Scheduled 
Tribes in India was 67.8 million, about 8.1 percent of the total 
population of the country. The fact that 8.1% of the total 
population of India constitutes 55.16% of total displaced 
people is indicative of the massive victimisation of indigenous 
and tribal peoples. Yet, the Draft National Policy on Tribals 
fails to suggest any effective measures both to provide justice 
to past victims of forced evictions and prevent future evictions. 
Rather, it suggests “displacements” which are inevitable. The 
Tenth Plan of the government of India, succinctly summarises 
forced evictions of indigenous and tribal peoples of India: 


“Displacement or forced/voluntary eviction of tribals from their 
land and their natural habitats and subsequent rehabilitation has 
been a serious problem that remains to be addressed by the 
Government. As per the information readily available, a 
population of 21.3 million have been displaced between 1951 
and 1990 in the states of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Orissa. Of whom, 
8.54 million (40 per cent) are tribals and of those only 2.12 
million (24.8 per cent) tribals could be resettled, so far. 
Displacement took place mainly on account of development 
Projects, which include - large irrigation dams, hydro-electric 
Projects, opencast and underground coal mines, super-thermal 
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power plants and mineral-based industrial units. In large 
mining projects, tribals lose their land not only to the project 
authorities, but even to non-tribal outsiders who converge into 
these areas and corner both land and the new economic 
opportunities in commerce and petty industry. The incomplete 
rehabilitation of the displaced tribals has further compounded 
their woes as they are pushed into a vortex of increasing 
assetlessness, unemployment, debt bondage and destitution. 
Women and children as ever are the worst affected." 


Displacement or forced evictions 


Displacement is a legally inappropriate and vogue term to 
describe what is essentially "forced or illegal evictions". 
Displacement is a generic term which does not contain the 
right to question the legality and application of due process 
of law against “the permanent or temporary removal against 
the will of individuals, families and/or communities from the 
homes and/or land which they occupy, without the provision 
of, and access to, appropriate forms of legal or other 
protection". 


International community has long recognised that the 
issue of forced evictions is a serious one. In 1976, the United 
Nations Conference on Human Settlements noted that special 
attention should be paid to “undertaking major clearance 
operations should take place only when conservation and 
rehabilitation are not feasible and relocation measures are 
made". 


In 1988, in the Global Strategy for Shelter to the Year 2000, 
adopted by the General Assembly in its resolution 43/181, the 
“fundamental obligation [of Governments] to protect and 
improve houses and neighbourhoods, rather than damage or 
destroy them" was recognised. Agenda 21 of the Rio 
Declaration stated that "people should be protected by law 
against unfair eviction from their homes or land”. In the 
Habitat Agenda Governments committed themselves to 
"protecting all people from, and providing legal protection and 
redress for, forced evictions that are contrary to the law, taking 
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human rights into consideration; [and] when evictions are 
unavoidable, ensuring, as appropriate, that alternative suitable 
solutions are provided". 


The United Nations Commission on Human Rights has 
also indicated that "forced evictions are a gross violation of 
human rights". However, although these statements are 
important, they leave open one of the most critical issues, 
namely that of determining the circumstances under which 
forced evictions are permissible and of spelling out the types 
of protection required to ensure respect for the relevant 
provisions of the Covenant. Article 2.1 of the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights requires 
States parties to use “all appropriate means", including the 
adoption of legislative measures, to promote all the rights 
protected under the Covenant. The Committee on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights has indicated in its general 
comment No. 3 that such measures may not be indispensable 
in relation to all rights, it is clear that legislation against forced 
evictions is an essential basis upon which to build a system of 


effective protection. "Such legislation should include measures 
which: 


(a) provide the greatest possible security of tenure to 
occupiers of houses and land, 


(b) conform to the Covenant and 


(c) are designed to control strictly the circumstances under 
which evictions may be carried out. 


The legislation must also apply to all agents acting under the 
authority of the State or who are accountable to it. Moreover, 
in view of the increasing trend in some States towards the 
Government greatly reducing its responsibilities in the housing 
sector, States parties must ensure that legislative and other 
measures are adequate to prevent and, if appropriate, punish 
forced evictions carried out, without appropriate safeguards, 
by private persons or bodies. State parties should therefore 
review relevant legislation and policies to ensure that they are 
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compatible with the obligations arising from the right to 
adequate housing and repeal or amend any legislation or 
policies that are inconsistent with the requirements of the 
Covenant". 


The UN Committee of the Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights further stated, in cases where eviction is considered to 
be justified, it should be carried out in strict compliance with 
the relevant provisions of international human rights law and 
in accordance with general principles of reasonableness and 
proportionality. In this regard it is especially pertinent to recall 
general comment No.16 of the Human Rights Committee, 
relating to article 17 of the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights, which states that interference with a person's 
home can only take place "in cases envisaged by the law"... 
The law should be in accordance with the provisions, aims and 
objectives of the Covenant and should be, in any event, 
reasonable in the particular circumstances”. 


The relevant legislation must specify in detail the precise 
circumstances in which such interferences may be permitted". 
Appropriate procedural protection and due process are 
essential aspects of all human rights but are especially 
pertinent in relation to a matter such as forced evictions, which 
directly invokes a large number of the rights, recognised in 
both the International Covenants on Human Rights. The UN 
Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights identified 
the following procedural protections which should be applied 
in relation to forced evictions: 

(a) an opportunity for genuine consultation with those 
affected; 

(b) adequate and reasonable notice for all affected persons 
prior to the scheduled date of eviction; 

(c) information on the proposed evictions, and, where 
applicable, on the alternative purpose for which the land 
or housing is to be used, to be made available in 
reasonable time to all those affected; 
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(d) especially where groups of people are involved, 
government officials or their representatives to be present 
during an eviction; 

(e) all persons carrying out the eviction to be properly 
identified; 

(f) evictions not to take place in particularly bad weather or 
at night unless the affected persons consent otherwise; 


(g) provision of legal remedies; and 


(h) provision, where possible, of legal aid to persons who are 
in need of it to seek redress from the courts. 


The UN Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
held that evictions should not result in individuals being 
rendered homeless or vulnerable to the violation of other 
human rights. Where those affected are unable to provide for 
themselves, the State party must take all appropriate measures, 
to the maximum of its available resources, to ensure that 
adequate alternative housing, resettlement or access to 
productive land, as the case may be, is available. 


National Standards In India, there is no law to provide 
protection against "forced evictions”. If State wishes to take 
away land for undefined "public interest" under the Forest 
Conservation Act of 1980, Wild Life (Protection) Act of 1972, 
the Land Acquisition Act of 1894 or any other legislations, 
forced evictions must take place according to the procedure 


established by law and not necessarily according to due 
process of law. 


The government has the sovereign right to evict people 
for public interest or "larger interest" as provided under the 
Draft National Policy but the affected people do not have the 
right to question the decision of the government on forcible 
evictions. What might be questioned is the process of evictions 
and not the decision to evict people itself. The Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894, which has been instrumental for 
evictions of indigenous and tribal peoples, for over a century 
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is a classic example. Section 9 of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894 
provides: "9. Notice to persons interested:- 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


The Collector shall then cause public notice to be given 
at convenient places on or near the land to be taken, 
stating that the Government intends to take possession 
of the land, and that claims to compensation for all 
interest in such land may be made to him. 


Such notice shall state the particulars of the land so 
needed, and shall require all persons interested in the 
land to appear personally or by agency before the 
Collector at a time and place therein mentioned (such 
time not being earlier than fifteen days after the date of 
publication of the notice), and to state the nature of their 
respective interest in the land and the amount and 
particulars of their claims to compensation for such 
interests, and their objections (if any) to the 
measurements made under section 8. The Collector may 
in any case require such statement to be made in writing ` 
and signed by the party or his agent. 

The Collector shall also serve notice to the same effect on 
the occupier (If any) of such land and on all such persons 
known or believed to be entitled to act for persons so 
interested as reside or have agents authorised to receive 
service on their behalf, within the revenue district in 
which the land is situated. 


In case any person so interested resides elsewhere, and 
has no such agent, the notice shall be sent to him by post 
in a letter addressed to him at his last known residence, 
address or place of business and registered under Part 
III of the [See now the Indian Post Office Act, 1898 (6 of 
1898)." 


Under the Act, the District Collector is the last word. S/he is 
judge and jury in the initial phase of eviction. Often lands are 
forcibly taken without giving any notice. Most indigenous 
villages are not covered by posi offices. Even if the land is 
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taken in a fraudulent way without following the procedures 
laid down in the Act, the only recourse is judiciary. Indigenous 
peoples do not have resources to approach court. In addition, 
court cases are long and tedious and do not provide easy 
solutions. In the meantime, the State uses coercion and 
violence. 


The Land Acquisition Act is a procedure established by 
the colonial government that fails to ensure the due process 
of law and does not guarantee the right to free, prior and 
informed consent. The Government of India has proposed 
amendments to the Land Acquisition Act, 1894 without any 
provision for resettlement and rehabilitation, not to mention 
about the right to free, prior and informed consent. In a reply 
to the Parliament on 14 March 2001, Prof Rita Verma, Minister 
of State for Rural Development stated, "no decision has so far 
been taken to include provisions for resettlement and 
rehabilitation of displaced persons due to construction of big 
projects in the Land Acquisition (Amendment) Bill". 


The National Human Rights Commission of India in a 
hearing on the proposed Land Acquisition Amendment Bill 
on 13 February 2001 "expressed the view that it was desirable 
to incorporate the rehabilitation and resettlement (R&R) 
package in the Land Acquisition Act itself as an ILO 
convention, to which India is a party, provides for the 
protection of rights of indigenous and tribal people. In 
addition, the incorporation of R&R package in the law will 
ensure the R&R of Project-Affected-People in a systemic 
manner...... Further, in the interests of transparency and full 
information to the people likely to be affected by a project, a 
Committee consisting of representatives of Government, the 
industry/agency for which land is proposed to be acquired 
and the project affected people, should have detailed 
consultations before the land is acquired.” The Land 
Acquisition Amendment Bill has since then been shelved. The 
government of India is most likely to start the process of 
adopting the Land Acquisition Amendment Bill without 
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guarantees for the right to free, prior and informed consent 
and resettlement and rehabilitation after issuing the gazette 
notification on the Draft National Policy on Resettlement and 
Rehabilitation for Projects. After all, the enforceability of a 
policy cannot be legally challenged whereas the enforceability 
of the rights accorded under a law can be raised before the 
court of law. 


Forest villages 


Tribal's age-old symbiotic relationship with forests is well 
known. Recognising this fact, even the National Forest Policy 
committed itself to the close association of tribals with the 
protection, preservation and development of forests and 
envisaged their customary rights in forests. It is, however, a 
matter of serious concern that about 5000 forest villages do not 
have minimum basic living conditions and face a constant 
threat of eviction. 

The National Policy suggests that any forceful 
displacement should be avoided. Human beings move on their 
own to places with better opportunities. The forest villages 
may be converted into revenue villages or forest villages may 
be developed on par with revenue villages to enable the forest 
villagers enjoy at least the minimum amenities and services 
that are available in revenue villages. The National Policy, 
therefore, mandates that : 

— Educational and medical facilities, electricity and . 
communication, approach roads and such other basic 
amenities be provided to forest villagers. 

— Public Distribution System (PDS) and Grain Banks be 
established to prevent food problems. 

— Advanced agriculture and animal husbandry 
technologies be introduced so that forest villagers raise 
their production, incomes and economic standards. 

— Bank and other institutional loans be made available for 
entrepreneurs with viable projects of income generation 
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— Tribals be given opportunities to partake in joint forest 
management and encouraged to form cooperatives and 
corporations for major forest related operations 


— Integrated area development programmes be taken up in 
and around forest areas 


— Tribals’ rights in protection, regeneration and collection 
of minor forest produce (MFP) be recognised and 
institutional arrangements made for marketing such 
produce 


— Efforts be made to eliminate exploitation by middlemen 
in cooperatives like Tribal Development Cooperative 
Corporations (TDCCs), Large Sized Multi Purpose 
Societies (LAMPS) and Forest Development Cooperatives 
by introducing minimum support prices for non 
agricultural produce on the lines of minimum support 
Prices for agricultural produce." 


Shifting Cultivation 


"In the evolution of human civilisation, shifting cultivation 
preceded agriculture as we know it today. In shifting 
cultivation, tribals do not use any mechanized tools or 
undertake even ploughing. A digging stick and a sickle are the 
usual tools. It is widely practised in whole of North- Eastern 
region besides the States of Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, Tamil 
Nadu and to some extent in Chhattisgarh and Jharkhand. 
Though the practice is hazardous to environment, it forms 
basis of life for tribals. Traditionally, shifting cultivation has 
been in vogue in hilly terrains where tribals have had the right 
on land either individually or on community basis. Because 
of poor yields, crops do not meet their food requirement for 
more than four months or so in a year. The tribals involved in 
shifting cultivation do not seem to have any emotional 
attachment to the land as an asset or property needing care 
and attention as in non-tribal areas. In shifting cultivation 
lands, no attention is paid to the replenishment of soil fertility. 
Tribals merely believe in harvesting crops without putting in 
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efforts or investments. Land is just left to nature to recoup on 
its own. To handle thé problem of shifting cultivation, the 
National Policy will focus on the following aspects: 


— Land tenure system will be rationalised giving tribals 
right to land ownership so that they will invest their 
energy and resources in checking soil erosion and fertility 
- which have hitherto been neglected as land belonged 
to no one but was subject to exploitation by every one. 


— Agricultural scientists will be asked to focus on shifting 
cultivation and evolve suitable technologies to improve 
production. 


— The shifting cultivators will be ensured sufficient food 
supply through the public distribution system and grain 
banks. Tribals will be encouraged to raise cash crops and 
horticultural plantations. 


— Training and extension programmes will be organised to 
sensitise tribals about alternative economic strategies so 
that they can come out of shifting cultivation." 


The Draft National Policy on Tribals continues to support 
fallacies about shifting cultivation with respects to soil erosion 
and low productivity. Studies have found that shifting 
cultivation provides a more benign alternative than most other 
farming systems in the humid tropics. 


Soil Erosion 

Disproportionate soil erosion by shifting cultivation is one of 
the fallacies. The few quantitative studies that exist suggest 
that erosion from shifting cultivation is limited. Studies have 
shown that land clearing in traditional shifting cultivation had 
the lowest amount of erosion and sediment loss from the 
System compared to any other form of land clearing and tillage 
system. Similar results were found in Sarawak, Malaysia and 
Thailand. The reasons for low erosion despite farming on steep 
slopes are very short periods with exposed soil (after burning, 
before plant establishment), limited or no tillage, and 
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traditional measures such as placing unburned logs 
horizontally on the slope. Permanent farming of crops such as 
oil palm, cassava or annual upland crops on the other hand 
require complete and permanent removal of natural vegetation 
and in certain cases extensive modification of the landscape 
with terracing and drainage. 


These systems are much more dependent on nutrient 
inputs and are more likely to cause erosion during 
establishment. In addition, ground covers and vegetated buffer 
zones along streams are often not established. The argument 
that e.g. plantations are beneficial for reclamation of degraded 
shifting cultivation lands is usually based on a poor 
understanding of shifting cultivation systems. 


Low Productivity 


Low productivity is not more inherent to shifting cultivation 
systems than any other farming systems. Rather, the lack of 
productivity improvements is the result of a consequent 
neglect of shifting cultivation in agronomic research and 
extension. Yields of staple crops such as rice, maize, or cassava, 
are often quite low, but many other plants are intercropped 
in the swidden fields and collected from the secondary forest, 
making overall productivity much higher. Precise 
quantification of total productivity in shifting cultivation is 
very difficult, however. Moreover, shifting cultivators often 
have poor access to agrochemicals because of poverty, 
inadequate extension systems and a general disregard of their 
farming practices by authorities. 


Appropriate management solutions should be made 
available to farmers, including improved upland crop 
varieties, fertilizers, and more effective use of fallow vegetation 
by incorporating useful species. Agroforestry options are often 
well adapted to traditional practices in shifting cultivation 
systems, but may have limitations in systems where light 
demanding cereal crops such as rice and maize are the most 
important staples. If carried out using traditional techniques, 
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shifting cultivation appears environmentally more sustainable 
than most permanent farming systems under humid tropical 
conditions. 


Most studies on shifting cultivation have focused on the 
effects of management practices and very little research has 
been devoted to agronomic improvement of crop production 
in the system, mainly because the system has been considered 
inherently primitive and even anti-development. The problem 
is that shifting cultivation is more frequently compared with 
forestry activities or even natural forests rather than with other 
farming systems. It is unrealistic to expect shifting cultivation 
to be as benign as natural forest - it is a farming system, which 
makes use of forests and should be considered as such. 


Land Alienation 

"Scheduled Tribes being simple folk are often exploited to 

forgo their foremost important resource - land - to non-tribals. 

Although States have protective laws to check the trend, 

dispossessed tribals are yet to get back their lands. Yet, another 

form of land alienation takes place when States promote 

development projects like hydro-electric power stations and 

mining and industries. These developmental activities, which 

do not confer any benefit on tribals directly, render them 

landless. The National Policy on Tribals seeks to tackle tribal 

land alienation by stipulating that: 

— Tribals have access to village land records 

— Land records be displayed at the panchayat 

— Oral evidence be considered in the absence of records in 
the disposal of tribals’ land disputes 

— States prohibit transfer of lands from tribals to nontribals 

— Tribals and their representatives be associated with land 
surveys 

— Forest tribal villagers be assigned pattas for the land 
under their tillage since ages 
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— States launching development projects take adequate care 
` to keep tribal lands intact and when not possible, allot 
land even before a project takes off". 


Intellectual Property Rights 


Scheduled Tribes are known for their knowledge and wisdom 
of ethnic origin. There is, however, no legal and/or 
institutional framework to safeguard their intellectual property 
rights. The National Policy, therefore, will aim at making legal 
and institutional arrangements to protect their intellectual 
property rights and curtailing the rights of corporate and other 
agencies to access and exploit their resource base. 


Tribal Languages 


The languages spoken by tribals - tribal languages - are treated 
as unscheduled languages. In the wake of changing 
educational scenario, many of the tribal languages are facing 
the threat of extinction. The loss of language may adversely 
affect tribal culture, especially their folklore. The National 
Policy aims at preserving and documenting tribal languages. 
Education in the mother tongue at the primary level needs to 
be encouraged. Books and other publications in tribal 
languages will be promoted. 


Primitive Tribal Groups (PTGs) 


Primitive Tribal Groups (PTGs) are Scheduled Tribes known 
for their declining or stagnant population, low levels of 
literacy, preagricultural technology, primarily belonging to the 
hunting and gathering stage, and extreme backwardness. They 
were considered as a special category for support for the first 
time in 1979. There are 75 Primitive Tribal Groups spread over 
15 States and Union Territories. The 25 lakh PTG population 
constitutes nearly 3.6 per cent of the tribal population and 0.3 
per cent of the country's population. PTGs have not benefited 
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from developmental activities. They face continuous threats of 
eviction from their homes and lands. They live with food 
insecurity and a host of diseases like sickle cell anaemia and 
malaria. 


The National Policy envisages the following steps to 


tackle PTGs' problems: 


To boost PTGs' social image, their being stigmatized as 
‘primitive’ shall be halted. 

Efforts shall be made to bring them on par with other 
Scheduled Tribes in a definite time frame. Developmental 
efforts should be tribe-specific and suit the local 
erivironment. ! Effective preventive and curative health 
systems shall be introduced. 

PTGs' traditional methods of prevention and cure shall 
be examined and validated. 

To combat the low level of literacy among PTGs, area and 
need specific education coupled with skill upgradation 
shall be given priority. 

Formal schooling shall be strengthened by taking 
advantage of ‘Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan’. Trained tribal 
youth shall be inducted as teachers. 

Teaching shall be in tribals' mother tongue/dialect ! 
Considering PTGs' poverty, school-going children shall 
be provided incentives. 

Emphasis shall be laid on vocational education and 
training. 

PTGs shall enjoy the ‘right to land’. Any form of land 
alienation shall be prevented and landless PTGs given 
priority in land assignment. 

Public distribution system (PDS) shall be introduced to 
ensure regular food supply. Grain banks shall be 
established to ensure food availability during crises. 
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— PTGs' participation in managing forests shall be ensured 
to meet their economic needs and nourish their emotional 
attachment to forests. 


Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Areas 


Although the Constitution is clear about the concept and 
strategy adopted for defining Scheduled Areas and tribal areas 
in terms of Fifth and Sixth Schedules under Articles as 244(1) 
and 244(2), there is some confusion among those concerned 
with implementing them. The National Policy, therefore, 
envisages the following steps: 


— The regulation making powers of State Governors to 
maintain good governance, peace and harmony in tribal 
areas will be further strengthened. It will be ensured that 
Tribal Advisory Councils meet regularly and focus on 
speedy developmental works and prohibition of land 
transfers. Money lending menace shall be curbed through 
implementation of money lending laws. 


— Tribal Advisory Councils will be established in States 
which have Scheduled Areas and even in States where a 
substantial number of tribal people live although 
Scheduled Areas have not been declared. 


— The Autonomous District/Regional Councils in North- 
Eastern States will be further strengthened. The Councils 
are elected bodies having powers of legislation and 
execution and administration of justice. 


Tribal Advisory Council 


As per Clause 4 of the Fifth Schedule to the Constitution of 
India, each State having Scheduled Areas therein, should 
establish a Tribal Advisory Council (TAC) consisting of not 
more than twenty members of whom as nearly three-fourths 
shall be the representatives of the Scheduled Tribes in the 
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Legislative Assembly of the State. It is also laid down that if 
the number of representatives of the Scheduled Tribes in the 
Legislative Assembly of the State is less than the number of 
seats in the Tribal Advisory Council to be filled by such 
representatives, the remaining seats shall be filled by other 
members of those tribes. The functions of the Tribal Advisory 
Council are to advise on all such matters pertaining to the 
welfare and advancement of Scheduled Tribes in the State as 
may be referred to them by the Governor. Approval of the 
Tribal Advisory Committee is taken on any important decision 
which has a direct impact on the tribal areas or tribals, before 
it is forwarded to the Cabinet. 


The duty assigned to Tribal Advisory Council by the 
provision contained in part-B of the V schedule to the 
Constitution the Council shall: 


(i) Give constructive suggestions to the State govt. for social, 
educational, economic advancement of Scheduled Tribes. 


(ii) Advise in removal of harmful social customs prevailing 
among Scheduled Tribes. 

(iii) To bring the needs and grievances of Scheduled Tribes 
to the notice of the State Govt. and local Offices of the 
State Government. 


Experience in Rajasthan 


The track record of the Tribal Advisory Councils across India 
has been dismal. The TACs are seldom constituted by the State 
governments. When they are constituted, they seldom meet as 
their meeting depends on the wishes of the concerned 
departments. The Joint Parliamentary Committee on the 
Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes of the 13th 
Lok Sabha in its 23rd Report of February 2003 on the Working 
of Integrated Tribal Development Projects in Rajasthan 
expressed unhappiness that the Tribal Advisory Council of 
Rajasthan met only once in a year during 1996, 1997, 1998 and 
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2000, although as per the guidelines issued by the Ministry of 
Tribal Affairs, the TAC is required to meet at least twice a year. 


Experience in Tamil Nadu 


On 4 June 1998, under an order as per rule 3 of the Tamil Nadu 
Tribes Advisory Council Rules of 1961, the then Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) government, through the 
Department of Adi Dravidar and Tribal Welfare, announced 
the revival of the Tribal Advisory Council after a gap of 18 
years! To provide an impetus to tribal development, the 
Minister for Adi Dravidar and Tribal Welfare was appointed 
as the Chairman. Other than three officials and three 
Scheduled Tribes MLAs, 14 non-officials, belonging to tribal 
communities, were included as members. The Tamil Nadu 
Tribal Advisory Council remained only on paper. Its members 
met thrice during the period of the council's three years of 
existence. The minutes of the meetings were not made public. 
After the term of the Tamil Nadu Tribal Advisory Council 
expired in 2001, the AIADMK government made no 
appointment. 


Experience in Madhya Pradesh 


In Madhya Pradesh, the Tribal Advisory Council was formed 
in 1950. Under the Madhya Pradesh Tribal Consultative 
Council Rules of 1975, the TAC is required to hold meetings 
at least twice a year. However, the Tribal Advisory Council 
of Madhya Pradesh met only once a year during 1991-92, 1992- 
93 and 1993-94 in violation of the requirement under Madhya 
Pradesh Tribal Consultative Council Rules of 1975. 


National Commission for Scheduled Tribes 


The bifurcation of the National Commission for Scheduled 
Tribes from the National Commission for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes under the 94th Amendment Act of the 
Constitution is a welcome step. Although, the National 
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Commission for Scheduled Tribes has been created in August 
2003, little measures in terms of budgetary and staff allocations 
have been made to make the Commission functional. One of 
the duties assigned to the National Commission for Scheduled 
Tribes and Scheduled Castes is to submit reports to the 
President of India annually or at such other time as the 
Commission may deem fit upon the working of the safeguards. 
The Commission on Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
constituted after 65th Amendment Act has presented four 
Annual Reports and four Special Reports to the President 
containing recommendations. There is little information on the 
implementation of the recommendations contained in these 
reports. 


The SCs/STs Prevention of Atrocities Act, 1989 


The Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of 
Atrocities) Act, 1989 largely remains unimplemented. The then 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, Mr I D Swami informed 
the parliament on 23 April 2002 that over 28,000 incidents of 
crimes, including murder and rape, were committed against 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes across India during 
2001. Mr Swami further informed that while 24,792 cases were 
reported against Scheduled Castes, as many as 3,691 crimes 
were committed against Scheduled Tribes. 


The maximum numbers of 4,892 cases against Scheduled 
Castes were reported from Rajasthan; and Madhya Pradesh 
topped the list in atrocities against Scheduled Tribes with 1643 
cases. The statistics pertaining to calendar year 2001 show that 
the States of Uttar Pradesh (7356 cases), Madhya Pradesh (4336 
cases), Rajasthan (1996 cases), Gujarat (1760 cases), Andhra 
Pradesh (1288 cases) and Orissa (1125 cases), collectively 
accounted for 82.39% of total number of 21,678 cases charge 
sheeted in the courts in the country. 95 The statistics are tip 
of the iceberg. Most atrocities in rural areas are not registered. 
Nonetheless, the statistics provided by the government of 
India clearly establish that atrocities against the indigenous 
and tribal peoples and the Dalits have been increasing: 
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34,799 cases were registered in 1999, 36,971 cases were 
registered in 2000 and 39,157 cases were registered in 2001. 
Special Courts under SCs/STs Prevention of Atrocities Act The 
majority of the States have failed to set up Special Courts 
under the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes 
(Prevention of Atrocities) Act, 1989. As of 2 February 2003, 
exclusive Special Courts have been set up only ib Andhra 
Pradesh (12), Bihar (11), Chhatisgarh (07), Gujarat (10), 
Karnataka (06), Madhya Pradesh (29), Rajasthan (17), Tamil 
Nadu (04), Uttar Pradesh (40) and Uttranchal (01). The 
remaining States and Union Territories have notified the 
existing Courts of Sessions as Special Courts for the trial of 
offences under the Act. As the courts in India are already over- 
burdened with 3.5 million and 40 thousand cases at the High 
Courts level in 2002 according to the report of the 
Parliamentary Standing Committee on Home Affairs, 
designation of the Court of Sessions as Special Courts helps 
little and further adds to judicial delay in India. 


While the statistics provided by the government of India 
State that the courts disposed of respectively 12,864 cases in 
1999, 11,237 cases in 2000 and 16,203 cases in 2001, the 
conviction rate remains extremely low. Out of the 31,011 cases 
tried under the Prevention of Atrocities Act in 1998, only a 
paltry 1,677 instances or 5.4% resulted in a conviction and 
29,334 ended in acquittal. In comparison, under the Indian 


Penal Code 39.4% of cases ended in a conviction in 1999 and 
41.8% in 2000. 


Denotified Tribal Groups 


The Government of British India, in order to bring the 
rebellious aborigines in inaccessible areas under its control, 
passed the Criminal Tribes Act of 1871, without examining the 
socio-economic conditions of these indigenous peoples. Under 
the Act, many communities were categorically condemned as 
criminal members. The adult members had to report weekly 
to the police. The Act was racist and is absolutely indefensible 
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in any country committed to fair and equal treatment of its 
populace. In 1952, Government of India officially "denotified" 
the stigmatised ones, without making adequate provisions for 
their livelihood. In 1959, Government of India passed the 
“Habitual Offender's Act” which is not much different from the 
"Criminal Tribes Act, 1871. From 1961, Government of India, 
through the state machineries has been publishing state-wise 
lists of "Denotified and Nomadic Tribes.” 


The Criminal Tribes Act and the Habital Offenders Act 
negate the universally proclaimed principles that “all human 
being are born free and equal”. The listing of tribes under the 
Habitual Offenders Act goes against this universal principle. 
In its First Five Year Plan, the Planning Commission while 
giving the rationale for the programmes on the socalled 
Criminal Tribes states: 


“The Indian Constitution has accepted the principle that no man 
can be considered guilty unless he is proved to be so ina court 
of law. Accordingly the Criminal Tribes Acts have been repealed 
and with effect from 30th August 1952 have ceased to be in force 
in any of the States. With the repeal of these Acts the problem 
of the criminal tribes has to be dealt with according to new 
programmes and policies. The original objective was to 
safeguard the interest of the larger society, and this was done 
without much consideration for basic principles of 
jurisprudence. Even if criminality was a fact, adequate efforts 
were not made to rehabilitate the individual and the group and 
to adjust the community economically to the environment. The 
new policy will be to treat all such communities as backward 
classes. Special efforts will be made by the States to rehabilitate 
the communities economically. Individual acts of criminality 
will be dealt with according to the ordinary law.” 


The presumption of innocence before proven guilty is a 
cardinal principle of criminal justice system. Article 14(2) of 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
provides that "Everyone charged with a criminal offence shall 
have the right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty 
according to law". The same safeguards are recognised under 
the Indian legal system. 


Programmes and Policies for 
Tribal Welfare 


India has the largest concentration of tribal people anywhere 
in the world except perhaps in Africa. The tribals are children 
of nature and their lifestyle is conditioned by the Eco-system. 
India, with a variety of ecosystems, presents a varied tribal 
population throughout its length and breadth. The areas 
inhabited by the tribal constitute a significant part of the under 
developed areas of the country. The tribal live mostly in 
isolated villages or hamlets. A smaller portion of their 
population has now settled in permanent villages as well as 
in towns and cities. On the whole, as per rough estimates, the 
prominent tribal areas constitute about 15 percent of the total 
geographical area of the country. 


The main concentration of tribal people is the central 
tribal belt in the middle part of the India and in the north- 
eastern States. However, they have their presence in all States 
and Union Territories except the State of Haryana, Punjab, 
Delhi and Chandigarh. The predominant tribal populated 
States of the country (tribal population more than 50% of the 
total population) are: Arunachal Pradesh, Meghalaya, 
Mizoram, Nagaland and Union Territories of Dadra & Nagar 
Haveli and Lakshadweep. 


There are 533 tribes (with many overlapping types in 
more than one State) as per notified Schedule under Article 
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342 of the Constitution of India in different States and Union 
Territories of the country with the largest number of 62 being 
in the State of Orissa. Among the notified tribes, a group is 
still at most primitive stage. They continue to live in isolated 
areas and practice either primitive agriculture or no 
agricultural practice and most of them are still in food 
gathering stage with almost stagnating population. Such 
groups (75 Nos.) are named as Primitive Tribal Groups (PTGs). 
They are spread over 15 States/UTs. 


According to 1991 Census, the population of the 
Scheduled Tribes in the country is 67.8 million, which is 8.1 
percent of the total population of the country. The population 
of Scheduled Tribes has been found increasing after 1951. 


Tribal Population in millions 
Census Years Total population Population of ST ST. % 
1951 361.1 19.1 5.29 
1961 439.2 30.1 6.85 
1971 548.2 38.0 6.93 
1981 685.2 51.6 7.53 
1991 846.3 67.8 8.10 


The decades population growth between Census Year 1981 to 
1991 in respect of tribal population has been much more 
(31.64%) than the same for entire population (23.51%). 


As compared to the sex ratio for overall population (927 
females per 1000 male), the sex ratio among the Scheduled 
Tribes is more towards females (972 Females per thousand 
Males). 

As per 1991 Census, the literacy rate among tribals 
(29.6%) is found to be far below the overall literacy of the 
country (52.2%). The female literacy rate among tribals is far 
lower (18.2%) as compared to overall female literacy for the 
country (39.2%). However, the significant point is the increase 
in total as well as female literacy among tribals, though still 
at lower pace as compared to the overall population for the 
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country. The Enrolment Ratio (1997-98) and School Drop-out 
rates for overall and STs is: 


—— 


S.No. Parameters Overall STs 
1. Enrolment Ratio (1997-98) 89.7& 58.6 90.7 43.2 
(Class I-V) Class VI-VIII) 
2. School Drop-out rate 
(1993-94) 52.8 77.7 


The development of health facilities for scheduled tribe got 
impetus through successive plans. The Primary Health Centres 
(PHC) Health Sub-Centres (HSC) and ICDS project established 
in tribal areas are indicators of extension of medical services 
to the tribals. The medical facilities though not adequate are 
hardly used by tribals living in isolated villages and hamlets. 


Medical Centres Types Total No. No. in % 
S.T. Areas 
Primary Health Centres (1996) 21853 3258 14.9 
Health Sub Centres (1996) 132778 20355 15.3 
ICDS Projects (1998-99) 4200 70 17.8 


The majority of tribals constitute the labour work force though 
their participation in works is declining, but not steadily. More 
than half of the rural tribal population is found to be below 
poverty line as per latest survey available with Ministry of 
Rural Development (1993-94). However, there is a perceptible 


declining trend in persons from tribal communities below 
poverty line. 


The per capita income of tribals continues to be one of 
the lowest in the country and their alienation from their own 
land continues. As on January 1999, the tribals were alienated _ 
from 9,17,590 acres of tribal land and only 5,37,610 acres of 
such land was restored as per latest statistics published by the 
Ministry of Rural Development. 
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Constraints in Tribal Development 


There are innumerable constraints responsible for lower pace 
of tribal development process than desired. Some of the major 
constraints are: 


(i) Destruction of forests: The forests are not only the source of 
livelihood for tribals but there exists an intricate 
relationship between tribals and forests in forest Eco- 
systems. The depleting forest resources are threatening 
imminent food security for a good portion of the tribal 
population. 

(ii) Lack of awareness: There exists lack of awareness among 
tribal population about various developmental 
programmes launched by Government of India and States, 
resulting in their exploitation. 

(iii) Protection of Tribal Rights & Concessions: The Tribals have 
been given numerous rights and concessions under various 
statutes of central as well as State Governments but they 
remain deprived of the benefits arising out of such 
statutory provisions due to their ignorance and apathy of 
enforcing agencies. 


The total ST population comprise today of 8.08%. Even after 
50 years of independence and in spite of various measures 
taken to improve the level of education in the country, literacy 
levels among tribal communities irrespective of the gender 
continues to be extremely low. The gap in the literacy level 
between the general population and the socially 
disadvantaged sections is persisting and even widening in 
some cases. 

A number of steps have already been taken by the 
Government and considerable progress has been achieved in 
improving the level of literacy and education during the last 
50 years, but there is still a long way to go before respectable 
levels of literacy are achieved, as can be seen from the 
following Statement: 
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Period Total population Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes 
1961-71 6.1 44 2.8 

1971-81 91 6.71 5.05 
1981-91 8.65 16.03 13.25 


As per 1991 Census, the general female literacy percentage is 
at 39.3% that of Scheduled Tribes is 18.2%. Similarly, general 
male literacy percentage is at 64.1% that of Scheduled Tribes 
is 4.65%. As per the 2001 Census figures, the female literacy 
rate has increased from 39.3% to 54.16% and for male the 
literacy rate has increased from 64.1% to 75.8%. The data for 
STs has not so far been segregated formally, though the 
projections are as follows: 


Census 1991 2001 Difference 
Total Population 52.21 69.2 17 
Scheduled Tribes 29.60 48.6 19 
Scheduled Castes 37.41 59.4 22 


However, the difference between the literacy rate of STs and 
that of the general population is quite large; even the SCs have 
about 11% higher literacy rate than that of the STs. The status 
needs to be improved and for this serious efforts and focus is 
required on raising the level of literacy of the Scheduled Tribes 
population both males and females. There are historical and 
Socio-economic reasons for having this wide gap between one 
section of society and the rest. 


However, it is seen that where educational facilities are 
provided they are not accessible in the real sense of the term 
to the targeted group. So far as Scheduled Tribes population 
and in particular the ST Girls are concerned, it is fret that lack 
of residential facilities in educational institutions both of 
general and of quality education deters, scheduled tribe 
families to send their children to such institutions. Considering 
the important role of women in shaping the size of the family 
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and outlook of its members, and also as an active agent of 
economic and social development, investment in providing 
education to the women of these communities will not only 
improve their social and economic status, but will also help 
in accelerating the pace of development of these communities 
and the nation as a whole. Similarly, male literacy also needs 
special attention amongst the tribal population to raise the 
overall standard /quality f if, they being on the last ladder of 
development even with reference to the other down trodden 
categories like SCs. 


Tribal Sub Plan (TSP) Strategy 


The Tribal Sub Plan (TSP) Strategy has been adopted for all 
round development of tribal areas throughout the country 
since Fifth Five Year Plan. Under the TSP approach almost 
entire tribal inhabited area have been covered under any one 
of the following, depending upon their population percentile: 
i) Integrated Area Development Project (ITDPs) 

ii) Modified Area Development Approach (MADA) 

iii) Clusters 

iv) Primitive Tribal Groups 

The TSP approach ensures allocation of fund for tribal areas 
from State Plan as well as Central Ministries, at least 
proportionate to population of tribals in the state (from state 
plan) and to the overall proportionate tribal population for the 
country from the budget of Central Ministries. 


Plans and Programmes 


Ministry of Tribal Affairs continued to implement various 
Schemes/programmes aimed at welfare and development of 
Scheduled Tribes. An Overview of the activities of the Ministry 
is as follows: 
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Special Central Assistance to Tribal Sub-Plan: (SCA TO TSP) 


The Special Central Assistance (SCA) is provided by the 
Ministry of tribal Affairs to the State Government as an 
additive to the State TSP. SCA is Primarily meant for family- 
oriented income-generation schemes in sectors of agriculture, 
horticulture sericulture and animal husbandry cooperation. A 
part of SCA (not more than 30%) is also permitted to be used 
for development of infrastructure incidental to such income 
generating schemes. 

SCA is intended to be additive to State Plan efforts for 
tribal development and forms part of TSP strategy. The 
objective of the strategy is two folds:- 


— Socio-economic development of STs 
— Protection of trials against exploitation. 


— Of the above, SCA primarily funds schemes/ projects for 
economic development of STs. 


The GOI guidelines broadly lay down the following norms :- 


— SCA is primarily meant for income generating family 
oriented schemes and infrastructure incidental thereto (not 
more than 30% of the total outlay) 


— Wherever a scheme is provided for any Central Sector / 
Centrally Sponsored Schemes (CSS), SCA should not be 
utilised for the same. 


— Major infrastructure development should be supplemented 
from the TSP flow, rather that being catered out SCA like 
roads, electrification etc. 


— Schemes for funding demonstration units should not be 
financed out of SCA. Rather, the follow-up of 
demonstrations should be catered to looking to the Special 
disadvantages that the tribal funds themselves with. 


— Tribal populace below povertyline should alone be 
supported with SCA financed activities. 
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In any specific schematic projects financed by outside 
agencies, both national and international, normally a part 
of the outlay is proposed as State Government 
contribution. Such contribution should flow from normally 
State Plan and not out of SCA. 


Wherever State Government Organizations like Tribal 
Development Cooperative Corporations (TDCCs) or Forest 
Development Corporations (FDCs) are dealing with 
schemes related to tribal welfare and development, the 
equity based should not be financed out of SCA, without 
prior approval of the GOI. This will lead to better 
monitoring of the concerned activities. 

Specific sectors related to the Tribal need to be givers a 
fillip by special schemes in the areas like sericulture, 
horticulture, etc out of SCA. 

Wherever conjunctional flow of funds can be ensured from 
other on going development programmes, this must be 
dovetailed so as to have a better spatial and demographic 
coverage. 


SCA is released for the economic development of the following 


Integrated Tribal Development Project (ITDP) area 
contiguous large area in which ST population is 50% or 
more out of a total population. 

Modified Area Development Approach (MADA) pockets 
identification of pockets containing 50% or more of ST 
population out of a total population of 10000 and above 
Clusters-identified pockets containing 50% or more ST 
Population out of a total population of 5000. 

Primitive Tribes-identified isolated communities among 
the STs charactarised by the low rate of population, pre- 
agricultural level of technology and extremely low levels 
of literacy (so far 75 Primitive Tribal Groups (PTGs) have 
been identified. 
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Displaced tribal population outside (a),(b),(c) and (d) 
above. 

Assistance for Margin Money Loan Programme (MMLP) 
for Tribal Finance and Development Corporations in the 
States to implement MMLP. 

Special Projects-Specific Project proposals are also received 
and sanctioned. 


So far as the procedural aspect is concerned, the guidelines are 
as follows :- 


SCA should be allocated by the State Governments /UT 
Administrations to the ITDPs and no part of SCA should 
be released to any department at the State level, Transfer 
of funds to implementing departments/agencies if 
required should be done by the ITDP. to the corresponding, 
officer of the implementing agency /line. 


ITDP should prepare 5 year/ Annual Plans depending 
upon the local parameters. Activities of, non-plan nature 
should not be catered to from SCA. 


To fulfill the constitutional provisions, the schemes on 
which SCA is proposed to the utilized, should be specified 
in the annual TSPs of the States/UTs and administrative 
approval of the Government of India be obtained Financial 
sanctions however need not be obtained on a case by case 
basis. 

SCA is released to the States normally in three installments 
and the entire amounts expected to be made available by 
the end of third quarter. The releases would be subject to 
the performance by the State Governments and the 
utilization of previously released funds, 


Norms for allocation of special assistance 


The share of the programmes under the broad strategy of 
Tribal Sub-Plan, namely, TSP (ITDP), MADA Pockets and 
Clusters and Primitive Tribes from the total outlay of Special 
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Central Assistance (SCA) is calculated in proportion to the 
Scheduled Tribe population covered under each programmes 
after setting apart about 10% of S.C.A. for dispersed Tribals. 
The Inter-State allocations of SCA for these programmes are 
made as under. 


ITDP: For allocation of SCA to ITDPs, the States are 
grouped into three categories. ‘A’ consists of States with 
substantial areas predominantly inhibited by tribals such as:- 

(i) Andhra Pradesh, (ii) Bihar, (iii) Gujarat, (iv) Himachal 
Pradesh, (v) Madhya Pradesh (vi) Maharashtra,(vii) Manipur, 
(viii) Orissa, (ix) Rajasthan and (x) Sikkim. 

Category ‘B’ consists of States having dispersed tribal 
population with some areas of tribal concentration such as (1) 
Assam, (ii) West Bengal (iii) Tripura and (iv) Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

Category ‘C’ consists of the States/Uts where the tribal 
population is by and large dispersed with very small areas of 
concentration such as (I) Karnataka, (ii) Kerala, (iii) Tamil 
Nadu, (iv) Uttar Pradesh, (v) Andaman & Nicobar Islands, (vi) 
Daman & Diu. The total outlay of SCA for Tribal Sub-Plan is 
allocated to the three categories on the basis on the basis of 
tribal population of the States /Uts included in each group. The 
funds allocated to category ‘A’ is then distributed to the States 
on Three criteria, i.e. (I) 50% on the basis of Scheduled Tribe : 
Population in the Tribal Sub-Plan area (ii) 30% on the basis of 
geographical area of the Tribal Sub-Plan and (iii) 20% in 
inverse proportion to per capita Net State Domestic Product 
(NSDP) of the states with weightage to tribal population 
within the TSP area. 

For Category ‘B’ and ‘C’ States, the share of individual 
States/Uts is worked out on the basis of two criteria, i.e. 70% 
according to Scheduled Tribe population of the Tribal Sub- 
Plan and 30% in inverse proportion to per capita NSDP of the 
States/Uts with weightage to tribal population within the TSP 
area, 
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MADA Pockets of Tribal concentration, clusters and 
Dispersed Tribals. While allocating SCA for MADA 
Programmes, Clusters and Dispersed Tribals 70% of the total 
allocation is distributed according to ST population in the 
MADA area, Cluster and D. T. G. and 30% in inverse 
proportion to Per Capita NSDP of the State/UTs with 
weightage to tribal population within the pockets, clusters and 
D.T.G. 

Primitive Tribes: The distribution formula is 


(i) 40% of the amount on numerical size of the Primitive 
Tribal Communities. 

(ii) 30% according to population depending on different 
occupations, namely: 

(iii) Food gathering or hunting 

(iv) Shifting Cultivation, 

(v) Sedentary cultivation and 

(vi) Other occupation with weightage accorded in the ratio of 
5:3:1:1 respectively. 

(vii) 15% according to number of Primitive Tribal Communities 
in the States/Uts. 

(viii) 15% in inverse proportion to per capita Net State Domestic 
product with weightage to primitive tribal population. 


Grants under First Provision to Article 275 (1) of the 
Constitution 


Such sums as Parliament may by law provide shall be charged 
on the Consolidated Fund of India in each year as grants-in- 
aid of the revenues of such States as Parliament may determine 
to be in need of assistance, and different sums may be fixed 
for different states. 

Provided that there shall be paid out of the consolidated 
fund of India as grants-in-aid of the revenues of a state such 
capital and recurring sums as may be necessary to enable that 
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state to meet the costs of such schemes of development as may 
be undertaken by the State with the approval of the 
government of India for the purpose of promoting the welfare 
of the scheduled tribes in that state or raising the level of 
scheduled tribes in that state or raising the level of 
administration of the scheduled areas therein to that of the 
administration of the rest of the areas of that state. 


(a) Provided further that there shall be paid out of the 
consolidated fund of India as grants-in-aid of the revenues 
of the state of Assam sums, capital and recurring, 
equivalent to The average excess of expenditure over the 
revenues during the two years immediately preceding the 
commencement of this constitution in respect of the 
administration of the tribal areas specified in Part I of the 
table appended to paragraph 20 of the sixth schedule and 


(b) The costs of such schemes of development as may be 
undertaken by that state with the approval of the 
Government of India for the Purpose of raising the level 
of administration of the said areas to that of the 
administration of the rest of the areas of that state. 


(1 A) On and from the formation of the autonomous state under 
article 244 A- 


Any sums payable under clause (a) of the second provision 
to clause (1) shall, if the autonomous state comprises all the 
tribal areas referred to therein, be paid to the autonomous 
State, and, if the autonomous State comprises only some of 
those tribal areas, be apportioned between the state of Assam 
and the autonomous state as the President may, by order, 
specify. 

There shall be paid out of the consolidated fund of India 
a grants-in-aid of the revenues of the autonomous state sums, 
capital and recurring equivalent to the costs of such schemes 
of development as may be undertaken by the autonomous 
state with the approval of the Government of India for the 
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purpose of raising the level of administration of the rest of the 
state of Assam. 


Until provision is made by Parliament under clause (1) 
the powers conferred on Parliament under the clause shall be 
exercisable by the President by order and any order made by 
the President under this clause shall have effect subject to any 
provision so made by Parliament. 


Provided that after a Finance commission has been 
constituted no order shall be made under this clause by the 
president except after considering the recommendations of the 
Finance Commission. 


Guidelines for setting up tribal residential 


1. 100 Residential schools will be sanctioned during Ninth 
Five-Year Plan. 


2. The number of Residential schools for each state would be 
in proportion of tribal population of the State. However, 
minimum of two schools will be provided to each State, 
except in the case of Sikkim and Territories, where only 
one such school will be sanctioned. 


3. The construction, maintenance and management of these 
schools will be through a registered society tribe set up for 
this purpose. 

4. Since the Andhra Pradesh Residential Schools Society is 
being adopted as a model for this purpose, a copy of by- 
laws of this Society will be circulated among the States for 
adoption, with suitable modifications, as necessary. 


5. The Board or Directors of the Society will have 
representatives of the concerned Government departments, 
eminent educationists, and selected representative and 
community leaders from among the tribals. 


6. For management of such schools, Management committee 
may be constituted, which will exercise such powers as 
provided in the by laws of the Society. 
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vs: 


10. 


11. 
12! 
13; 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


These schools will have sufficient number of Post 
Graduates, Graduate and other trained teachers to 
maintain the optimum teacher pupil ratio of 1:30. 

The Principal and teaching staff will have higher pay scales 
than that of the teachers in the Government schools so as 
to see, that the best talents would be attracted to these 
schools. 

The timetable of these schools will be so divider as to 
allocate. Sufficient time for various activities, such as, 
teaching, vocational training, sports, cultural activities and 
other extra-curricular activities, so as to unsure all round 
development of the children. 

Sufficient land would be given by the State Government 
for the school, playgrounds, hostels, residential quarters, 
etc., free of cost. 

The number of seats for boys and girls will be equal. 

In these schools, education will be entirely free. 


Every class will have 60 students and the total sanctioned 
strength of the school will be 420 students. 


Admission to these schools will be through selection 
cooperation with suitable provision or preference to 
children belonging to Primitive Tribal Groups, first 
generation students, etc. 

Based on the plan and estimate furnished by the 
Government of Andhra Pradesh, the non-recurring 
expenditure will be limited to Rs. 2.50 crores for each 
school. 

Towards recurring expenditure, such as staff salaries, mess 
charges, toiletries etc., the annual recurring grant will be 
limited to Rs. 30 lakhs, after the school reaches its full 
strength. 

Non-recurring grant for each school will be Rs. 10 lakhs 
for the first year that will be increased by Rs. 5 lakhs for 
every subsequent year till it reaches Rs. 30 lakhs. 
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These schools will normally be located in scheduled or 
tribal area, keeping in view the availability of drinking 
water power, health facilities, communication and other 
minimum information facilities. However, in exceptional 
cases such schools may also be located outside the tribal 
areas with the prior approval of the Ministry of Welfare. 
These schools will have the facility for vocational training, 
and for practical training in agriculture. Animal husbandry 
and related areas. 


These schools will be fully residential and will have 
residential quarters for the teaching staff and also for some 
of the non-teaching staff, as considered necessary. The 
Society will be responsible for efficient management of 
finances, location of schools, selection of students and to 
formulate policies and programmes for management 
improvement, diversification and any other related matter 
with regard to the functioning of these schools. 


The Society will be eligible for accepting donations, 
contributions and grants for individuals, institutions, 
industrial and business houses and governments including 
foreign donors. A suitable provision will be made in the 
bylaws in this regard. 


To monitor the implementation of the scheme, a Standing 
Committee will be set-up under the Chairmanship of 
Secretary (Welfare), as Chairman, with representatives of 
Department Of Education, Planning Commission and 
Secretaries of 3-4 States as members. In addition, FA(W) 
and JS (TD) will also be the members of the Standing 
Committee. This Committee will meet once every quarter 
to review the progress and to vive such guidance to the 
States/Societies as may be considered necessary. 


Grant in Aid to voluntary Organizations for the welfare of the 
Scheduled Tribes 


The Ministry of Tribal Affairs is entrusted with the promotion 
of welfare ensuring all round development of the most 
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disadvantaged sections of society, the tribal in most remote 
part of the country. It is the responsibility of the Ministry to 
reach the target group, the tribal living in isolation. The 
objective is to bring them into the mainstream of development 
by assisting them to overcome their social, physical and 
educational handicaps. In this manner, their progress through 
capacity building can be ensured. This would equip them to 
employ their capabilities to their fullest potential reducing 
their reliance/dependence on others and achieving 
independence to the maximum extent possible - the ultimate 
goal of such assistance extended by the Government. 


It has been recognized that the task of the development 
of Scheduled Tribes can not be achieved by Government 
efforts only. This is so because many times it is felt that 
Government officials engaged in programmes do not have 
proper understanding of tribal traditions and culture and 
thereby fail in achieving full co-operation and involvement of 
tribal in such programmes. j 

They supplement the efforts of the state in ensuring that 
the benefits reach the maximum number. In certain cases, it is 
the voluntary organizations that are in a better position to 
implement the schemes of the Government in a more efficient 
manner than Government itself. This is primarily attributable 
to the highly committed and dedicated human resources that 
are available with the voluntary organizations. 

The role of Non-Governmental Organizations (NGO)/ 
Voluntary Organizations (VO) has been recognized since the 
beginning of 1st five year plan. Many voluntary organizations 
have done commendable job in the upliftment of tribal and 

“are still continuing their efforts. Since last two decades there 
has been mushrooming growth in number of NGO/VO 
approaching the Ministry for financial Assistance. 

It has been felt that alongwith few very dedicated and 
committed Voluntary Organizations / Non-Governmental 
Organizations a large number of such organizations have come 
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up, who want to grab Government funds for their own 
interests. The Ministry would take all possible steps to curb 
entry of such Voluntary Organizations / Non-Governmental 
Organizations in tribal welfare work. 


It has been felt in the Ministry that some Voluntary 
Organizations exclusively depend on aid from Government. 
This is a situation that needs to be reversed. The Voluntary 
Organizations should aim to expand their efforts on the 
support from the Government and establish other support 
systems that would gradually reduce their dependence on 
Government. 


It should be the intention of the Voluntary Organizations 
to obtain support of other sources of their operation. This 
could be achieved after they are able to establish themselves 
with the support of the Government and prove their usefulness 
to the society at large. With the credibility that they may be 
able to earn, they would be able to enlist the support of 
corporate houses and even the community. Contribution both 
in kind and finances would become easily available once their 
credentials are firmly recognized. Additional resources could 
be mobilized in this manner. 


Voluntary Organizations should make all possible effort 
to involve the community in the social activity that the 
organization may be undertaking. Community involvement in 
projects builds confidence in people to take advantages from 
the programmes and provide feedback for further 
improvement and reorientation of the programs to serve 
longer interest of tribal communities. 


The Ministry endeavors to provide full advantage of the 
schemes to the Non-Governmental Organizations / Voluntary 
Organizations, who have been acclaimed for their work in the 
field of tribal welfare and also to promote baby organizations 
entering into this field with brilliant ideas and new strategies 
for speedy development of target people. 
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It has been the constant endeavor of the Ministry to 
identify the Voluntary Organizations /Non-Governmental 
Organizations which have an all India character and known 
for their selfless service and facilitate them with some 
preferential treatment with regard to sanction of new 
proposals and relaxation of certain terms and conditions 
relating to release of annual grants. In this directions Ministry 
have identified few such organizations and categorized them 
as “Established Voluntaries Agencies (EVA)”. 

The following organizations are categorized as EVA by 
the Ministry: 

Ram Krishan Mission and its affiliated organizations. 
Akhil Bharatiya Banavasi Kalyan Ashram. 

Bharat Sevashram Sangh and its affiliates 

Bharatiya Adim Jati Sevak Sangh 

Seva Bharati & their affiliated organizations. 

Vidya Bharati and Their affiliate organizations. 


Swami Vivekanand Youth Movement. 


NR RUN 


Schemes in Voluntary sector 


There are three on-going schemes with the Ministry, which are 

open for participation of Voluntary Organizations and Non- 

Governmental Organizations. These schemes are :- 

— Grant-in-aid to Voluntary Organizations working for 
welfare of Scheduled Tribes(GVWST). 

— Educational Complex in low literacy pockets for the 
development of women in tribal areas(ECLP). 


— Vocational Training Centers(VTC). 
In addition to above mentioned three schemes the Ministry has 


an exclusive on-going scheme for Voluntary Organizations / 
Non-Governmental Organizations for development of 


Primitive Tribal Groups(PTG). 
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Scheme of grant-in-aid to Voluntary Organizations working for 
the Welfare of the Scheduled Tribes(GVWST) 


The scheme was launched in 1953-54 and is continuing since 
then. 


Objective: The prime objective of the scheme is to provide 
for an overall improvement and development of the target 
group. i.e.Scheduled Tribes through voluntary efforts working 
in the field of Education, Health & Sanitation, Environment, 
Drinking Water and Legal Redressal Services as well as those 
need based socio-economic upliftment efforts. Any other 
relevant activity deemed appropriate and having direct 
beneficial impact on the target group. 

Scope and Eligibility: The organization eligible for 
assistance shall be as follows :- 


— Institutions or organizations set up by Government as 
autonomous bodies either under a statute or as a society 
registered under the Societies Registration Act, 1860 or 
otherwise. 


— Any registered non-official organization engaged in the 
conduct and promotion of social welfare of the tribals. 
— A PublicTrust registered under any law for the time being 


in force, 

— A Company established under section 25 of the Companies 
Act, 1958. 

— Educational and other Institutions of the like of Local 
Bodies and Cooperative Societies. 


— In additions to the above eligibility conditions, the 
following criteria would be kept in view while selecting 
the Voluntary Organisation, 


— Aptitude and experience in welfare work pertaining to 
weaker sections for a specified period (usually assisted 
upon in other schemes). 


Locations in remote/ interior /backward areas not serviced 
by Government 
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— Institutions or other established Non-Governmental 
Organizations. 3 

— Financial Viability to contribute its share, maintain the 
institution in the absence of assistance from Government. 


— Good reputation and credentials in serving for the good 
of the tribals and tribal areas. 


— Capability to mobilize resources other than those received 
from Government. 

— Networking with other institutions for optimum utilization 
of resources allocated and assets created. 

Salient Features: The grants are provided to the Non- 
Governmental Organizations on their application in prescribed 
formats, in form of supporting projects meeting the objectives 
of the scheme. 


The NGOs are required to maintain separate accounts in 
respect of the grants released to them, which are open for 
inspection by all appropriate officers/agencies of the 
Government. The NGO is also required to get their accounts 
of Grant-in-Aid audited by the Government Auditor or 
Registered Chartered Accountant and submit complete set of 
copies of Audited Statement of Accounts as prescribed to the 
Ministry. 

The grants are released in two installments every year 
subject to satisfactory performance of the NGO. 


Monitoring of the activities of the NGOs is done as per 
established provisions of Financial Rules besides by 
undertaking field inspection by Ministry or State 
Government's officials or by any other agency designated by 
the Ministry. 

Funding Pattern: The fund is generally given to the extent 
of 100 percent directly to the ' Non-Governmental 
Organizations working in the Scheduled Areas on the 
recommendations of concerned State Government/Union 
Territories Administration. The Non-Governmental 
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Organizations are supported to the extent of 90 percent of the 
project cost for projects in areas other than Scheduled Areas, 
however, the Ministry has discretion to assist even up to 
hundred percent. 


Schemes of Educational Complex in Low Literacy Pockets 


The Scheme was introduced in 1993-94 in 136 districts having 
below 10 percentliteracy rate among ST females. It is 
implemented through: 


I. Non-Governmental Organizations 


II. Institutions set up by Government as Autonomous Bodies 
and 


Ill. Registered Co-operative Societies. 


Objectives: The primary objective of the Scheme is promotion 
of education among tribal girls in the identified low literacy 
districts of the country. The secondary objective of the Scheme 
is to improve the socio-economic status of the poor and 
illiterate tribal population. 


Coverage: The Scheme covers 136 districts having ST 
female literacy below10 percent(as per 1991 census) spread 
over 14 States namely Andhra Pradesh, Arunachal Pradesh, 
Bihar, Chattisgarh, Gujarat, Jharkhand, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, Uttaranchal and 
West Bengal. 


Funding Pattern: The programme is implemented as 
Central Sector Scheme and the Ministry provides 100% 
funding for the programme. 


Salient Feature: The educational complexes are established 
in rural areas of notified districts and have classes I to V with 
Provision for up-gradation up to Class XII standard provided 
they have sufficient accommodation for class rooms, hostels, 
kitchen, gardening and for sport facilities. 
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The educational complexes impart not only formal 
education to tribal girls but also train the students in 
‘agriculture, animal husbandry and many vocations and crafts 
to make them skilled for leading a better life. 


The teaching from classes I to III is done in the tribal 
dialects of the area and women teachers having proficiency in 
tribal dialect are engaged as teacher's. 

The strength of students for each class is fixed at 30, 
however a maximum of 10 more students, if available, in the 
locality are admitted as day scholars. 


The recurring grants provided to run the educational 
complexes is @ Rs.9000/- per student per year. This includes 
the expenses on accommodation, food, clothing, payment of 
salary to teachers etc. The students are provided 2 sets of 
uniforms,one set of books every year, besides free food and 
medicine during their stay in educational complex. Besides the 
above,the students’ parents are paid an incentive of Rs.50/- 
per month. 

The non-recurring grants of Rs.1000/- per student, as a 
one-time grant for five years, is also given for providing cots, 
mattresses, utensils and other items of furniture. 

No cost on construction works is provided. The non- 
recurring grants include fixed rental changes/ maintenance 
charges of the building. 

Each educational complex has one Headmistress, one 
teacher for each class, one music/arts/crafts teacher per 100 
students, one part time doctor for the whole complex and one 
cook for each 100 students, one helper and one Ayah besides 
one watchman and one part time sweeper for whole complex. 

The grants for on-going Schemes are sanctioned in two 
installments each year provided the organisation submits his 
application in prescribed format alongwith details of their 
account alongwith inspection report by concerned State Tribal 
Welfare Department. 
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Performance of the Schemes 
Grant-in-aid to Voluntary Organisations working for the welfare of 
Scheduled Tribes 
(Rs in Crores) , 

Year Allocation Expenditure NGO Assisted 
1997-98 10.00 7.09 113 

1998-99 20.00 11.31 190 

1999-2000 28.00 15.25 140 

2000-2001 28.00 22.00 228 


2001-02 27.00 11.00 (up to 30.09.2001) 110 


GRANT-IN-AID TO YOI UNTARY ORGANISATIONS 
WORKING FOR THE WELFARE OF SCHE DULED 


TRIBES 


Educational development of ST women 


Year Allocation Expenditure NGO Assisted 
BE RE 


1997-98 4.00 2.80 2.20 54 
1998-99 7.00 4.00 3.60 74 
1999-2000 9.00 6.75 1.84 86 
2000-2001 5.40 5.40 1.02 24 
2001-2002 7.00 - 1.66 16 


(up to 30.09.2001) 
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Vocational Training Centers in Tribal Area 


Year Allocation Expenditure NGO Assisted 
BE RE 
1998-99 0.20 0.20 0.20 5 
1999-2000 0.50 0.50 0.75 14 
2000-2001 05.40 05.40 0.83 8 
2001-2002 S007 we 0.33 3 
(up to 30.09.2001) 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLEX IN LOW LETER Y 
POCKETS FOR THE EDUCATIONAL DEYELOPMENT OF 
SCHEDULED TRIBE WOMEN 


x 


Establishment of Ashram Schools 


The Ashram Schools have played an important role in 
education development of Scheduled Tribes. They provide the 
necessary environment conductive to learning. The Scheme is 
in operation since 1990-91. 


Scope and Pattern 


a) The Scheme will be operated in the Tribal sub-plan state / 
UT Administrations. 
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b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


h) 


i) 
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Ashram Schools under this scheme will be constructed for 
primary, middle, secondary and senior secondary stages 
of education. The scheme will also cover up-gradation of 
existing Ashram Schools. 


Matching Financial Assistance i.e. on 50:50 basis will be 
provided to the State Govts. for the construction of Ashram 
Schools, i.e. School building, hostel and staff quarters. 


Financial Assistance on 50:50 basis will be given for other 
non-recurring items of expenditure i.e purchase of 
equipment, furniture and furnishing, purchase of few sets 
of books for a small library for use of inmates of the hostels 
etc. 


The State Government/UT Administrations will submit 
their proposals to the Ministry of Welfare, Tribal Welfare 
Division annually. The proposals of the State Governments 
shall be accompanied by the following documents- 


Plan of the Ashram School duly approved by the 
Competent Authority in the State Govt./ UT 
Administration. 

A certificate to the effect that matching provision exists in 
the State Budget for the Scheme. 


Land will be made available free of cost by concerned state 
Government for construction of Ashram School. 


State Government will bear 50 percent estimated cost of 


the building based on the current Scheduled rates of State 
P.W.D. 


The location of new Ashram, Schools and the admission 
policy should be so decided as to give priority to 
Scheduled Tribe Girls and Children of Primitive Tribal 


Group, migrant Scheduled Tribes, Labour and nomadic 
Tribes. 


Construction of Girls Hostel for Scheduled Tribes 


The main objective of the scheme is to ensure adequate 
enrolment of Scheduled Tribes girls in educational institutions, 
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particularly at the school stage. The scheme of Girls Hostels 
for Scheduled Tribes has been in operation since the Third Five 
year Plan. 


Scope and Pattern 


a) The Hostels under the Scheme can be constructed for 
middle, secondary, college and university stage of 
education. 

b) Financial assistance will be given for construction of new 
hostel buildings as well as extension of the existing hotels. 

c) Under this scheme, 50 percent Central Share is given to 
the State Government for construction of hostels is per the 
prescribed rates fixed by the Government of India from 
time to time. In case of UTs, 100 percent Central Share is 
given. 

d) Land will be made available free of cost by concerned state 
Government for construction of hostel building. 

e) Estimates of cost of construction are to be prepared based 
on the prevailing PWD or CPWD rates. 


Construction of Boys Hostel for Scheduled Tribes 


The main objective of the scheme is to ensure adequate . 
enrolment of scheduled Tribes boys in educational 
institutions, particularly, at the school level. The scheme of 
Boys Hostel for Scheduled Tribes has been in operation 
since 1989-90 under the centrally sponsored scheme of 
Establishment of Boy’s Hostel in TSP areas. 


Scope and Pattern 

a) The Hostels under the Scheme can be constructed for 
middle, secondary, college and university stage of 
education. 

b) Financial assistance will be given for construction of new 
hostel buildings as well as extension of the existing hotels. 
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c) Under this scheme, 50 percent Central Share is given to 
the State Government for construction of hostels is per the 
prescribed rates fixed by the Government of India from 
time to time. In case of UTs, 100 percent Central Share is 
given. 

d) Land will be made available free of cost by concerned state 
Government for construction of hostel building. 


e) Estimates of cost of construction are to be prepared based 
on the prevailing PWD or CPWD rates, 


Schemes for Primitive Tribal Groups PTGs 


Objective: There are certain tribal communities who are having 
low level of literacy, declining or stagnant population, and pre- 
agricultural level of technology and economically backward. 
75 such groups in 15 States/UTs have been identified and have 
been categorized as Primitive Tribal Groups (PTGs). Each of 
these groups Is small in number, differentially developed with 
Tespect to one another, of remote habitat with poor 
administrative and infrastructure back up. Therefore, they are 
in need of priority to be accorded for their protection and 
development. 


Their problems and needs are quite different from other 
Scheduled Tribes. Since Primitive Tribal Groups constitute the 
most vulnerable among tribal groups, States/UTs have been 
requested to allocate requisite funds from Central Sector / 
Centrally Sponsored and State Plan schemes for their socio- 


Scope 


The funds under the Central Sector Scheme for the 
development of Primitive Tribal Groups (PT Gs) would be 
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available only for those items/activities which though very 
crucial for the survival, protection and development of 
Primitive Tribal Groups (PTGs), are not specifically catered to 
by any existing schemes, State or Central or by Guidelines 
governing the utilization of funds under Special Central 
Assistance to Tribal Sub-Plan and Article 275(1) of the 
Constitution. Such items/activities cannot be exhaustively 
identified at the Central level as they may differ from State to 
State and within a State from project to project. However, 
funds under the scheme could be used for helping the 
beneficiaries of the project to cope with extremely adverse 
pressures which threaten their survival and protect them 
against various forms of exploitation and thereby bringing 
them to a stage when they can demand and receive specific 
assets and services. The activities under the scheme may 
include measures such as awareness generation and 
confidence building, training for skill development of tribal 
youth organizations of self help groups and provision of 
services/inputs not covered by any existing scheme. In terms 
of beneficiaries the scheme will cover only members of PTGs. 


Implementing Agency 

The scheme will be implemented through Integrated Tribal 
development Projects (ITDPs)/Integrated Tribal Development 
Agencies (ITDAs), Tribal Research Institutes (TRIs) and Non 
Governmental Organizations having capability and 
willingness. The State Government concerned will be 
responsible for proper execution, implementation, supervision 
and coordination of the scheme including selectin of NGOs. 


Terms & Conditions 


i. The financial assistance as provided under the scheme 
should be utilized for the purpose it has been sanctioned 
and for the welfare of members of Primitive Tribal Groups 
(PTGs) only. 
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iii. 
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The financial assistance given to ITDPs/ITDAs and TRIs 
would be deemed to be given to the State Governments 
concented and rules and regulation governing the grant 
in aid to States/UTs will apply to them. 


The implementing agency shall allow the representative of 
this Ministry or the State Government to impact actual 
working of the scheme. 


The grantee organization shall not utilize the grant for any 
partisan, political or anti-government propaganda. If the 
government is satisfied that the grantee organization has 
acted in contravention of this para, Future grants will be 
with held, the organization blacklisted and already 
sanctioned grant will be recovered with interest. 


After the close of each financial year the organization shall 
submit immediately the utilization certificate and audited 
figures of expenditure duly certified by a registered 
Chartered Accountant comprising: 


a) Income and expenditure account/balance sheet for the 
year including receipt and payment account of the 
organizations in respect of grants paid to it by the 
Ministry of Tribal Affairs during the year and 
Utilization Certificate. 


b) The certificate to the effect that the Institute has not 
received grant for the same purpose from any other 
Ministry / Department of the Government. 


c) The Private Institutes (NGOs) shall furnish a certificate 
to the effect that it accepts the grant sanctioned to it 
subject to the terms and conditions to be prescribed by 
the Ministry and also furnish a bond with two sureties 
in the name of the competent authority signed by an 
office bearer duly authorized by the Board of Directors 
of the Institute for the actual implementation of the 
scheme and also furnish accounts of the grant 
sanctioned by the Ministry of Tribal Affairs. 
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Schemes of Educational Complex in Low Literacy Pockets 


Objectives: In spite of 50 years of planned development and 
social provision for accelerated socio-economic development 
of weaker sections, the gap in the literacy levels among the 
general population and the socially disadvantaged sections is 
persisting and in some cases this gap is further widening. The 
extent of illiteracy among the women of some of these 

communities is particularly disturbing. As per 1991 census, 136 

districts in the country had less than 10% literacy among 

Scheduled Tribe women. Considering the important role of 

women in shaping the size of family and outlook of its 

members, investment in improving education among these 
communities will not only improve their social and economic 

status, but will also pay a higher and quicker divided as a 

measure of socio-economic development of these communities. 

Scope and Eligibility: Under the scheme, grants shall be 
sanctioned subject to terms and conditions laid down by this 

Ministry and provided application for the same is received as 

per prescribed performa. ; 
The organisations eligible for assistance shall be as 

follows : 

(i) Institutions or organisation set-up by Government as 
autonomous bodies either under a stature or as a society 
registered under the Societies Registration Act, 1860 or 
otherwise. 

(ii) Educational and other institutions of the like of local bodies 
and cooperative societies. 

(iii) Non-Government organisation meeting the following 
requirements: 

(iv) It is a registered body under an appropriate Act so that it 
gets a corporate status and a legal personality and a group 
liability is established for its activities. 

(v) It has an appropriate administrative structure and a duly 
constituted managing/executive committee; 
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(iv) The aims and objects of the organisation and programmes 
in fulfillment of those aims and objects are precisely laid 
down; and 


(vii) The organisation is initiated and governed by its own 
members on democratic principles, without any external 
control. 


Procedure for Release of Grant-in-aid and Funding Pattern 


(a) The extent of assistance under the scheme would be 100% 
in all cases. 


(b) On the event of the Ministry of Welfare itself executing any 
element of the programme i.e. engagement of Consultants, 
for Project Formulation, Monitoring and Evaluation, as 
well as expenses towards cost of training of NGO 
functionaries, etc., full cost shall be borne from the 
budgetary provision of the Scheme. 


(c) Under the programme, while predefined cost heads shall 
be stipulated, at the project formulation stage each 
implementing agency shall submit a detailed project 
proposal clearly bringing out the programme modalities 
and individual expenditure heads. Ministry of Welfare 
while approving the project shall indicate the extent of 
support to the project as a whole as well as to each 
component of the project against which re-appropriation 
to the extent 20% of the total grant shall be permissible. 


- List of Districts with less than 10% Literacy rate amongst women 


SI.No.e States Districts Literacy rate 
eee eee PCY TALE 
R Andhra Pradesh 1. Srikakulam 8.34% 


2. Vizianagaram 7. 10% 
3. Visakhapatnam 6.22% 


4. Guntur 9.19% 
5. Prakasam 9.72% 
6. Nellore 9.58% 


7. Cuddapah 9.97% 
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Il. 


Arunachal Pradesh 


Bihar 


Gujarat 


8. Kurnool 9.71% 

9. Mahbubnagar 2.52% 
10. Rangareddy 6.01% 
11. Medak 2.18% 

12. Nizamabad 2.77% 
13. Adilabad 5.94% 

14. Karim Nagar 3.24% 
15. Warangal 3.83% 
16. Khammam 6.37% 
17. Nalgonda 3.20% 

1. East Kameng 

2. Tirap 


1. Rohtas 

2. Nawada 

3. Siqan 

4. Gopalganj 

5. Paschim Champaran 
6. Puraba Champaran 
7. Sitamarhi 

8. Muzaffarpur 
9. Sharsa 

10. Madhepura 
11. Purnia 

12. Kathiar 

13. Bhagalpur 
14. Godda 

15. Sahibganj 
16. Dumaka 

17. Deoghar 
18. Dhanbad 
19. Girdih 

20. Hazaribagh 
21. Plama 

22. Araria 

23. Kishanganj 
24, Munger 


1. Kachchh 
2. Banash kanntha 


7.47% 
9.13% 


5.28% 
3.42% 


7.58% 
6.92% 
2.89% 
5.58% 
6.80% 
9.03% 
6.88% 
7.86% 
5.75% 
5.69% 


6.02% 

7.8% 
6.90% 
7.25% 
4.22% 
8.59% 
4.46% 
8.87% 
8.07% 
2.26% 

2.37 


4.82 


6.34% 
7.22% 
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VI. 


Vil. 


Karnataka 


Madhya Pradesh 
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1. Gulbarga 

2. Raichur 

1. Morena 

2. Gwalior 

3. Datia 

4. Shivpuri 

5. Gunna 

6. Tikamgarh 
7. Chattarpur 
8. Panna 

9. Sagar 

10. Damoh 

11. Satana 

12. Rewa 

13. Shadol 

14. Sidhi 

15. Mandsaur 
16. Ratlam 

17. Ojjain 

18. Shajapur 
19. Dewas 

20. Jhabua 

21. Dhar 

22. West Niwar 
23. East Niwar 
24. Rajgarh 
25. Vidisha 
26. Sehore 

27. Raisen 

28. Betul 

29. Hoshangabad 
30. Baster 

1. Kendujhar 
2. Mayurbhanj 
3. Baleshwar 
4. Cuttak 

5. Denkanal 

6. Phulbanj 


7.28% 
5.03% 
1.04% 
7.39% 
4.92% 
1.13% 
1.43% 
4.82% 
2.59% 
3.31% 
7.60% 
8.16% 
3.00% 
2.96% 
5.00% 
2.47% 
4.37% 
3.43% 
9.16% 
7.09% 
4.56% 
3.52% 
5.70% 
5.29% 
4.78% 
5.19% 
4.31% 
0.50% 
4.58% 
6.37% 
7.65% 
5.74% 

9.3% 
8.35% 
5.61% 
5.48% 
8.26% 
9.21% 
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VIII 


Rajasthan 


Tamil Nadu 


Uttar Pradesh 


7. Balngir 

8. Kalahandi 
9. Koraput 
10.Ganjam 

1. Alwar 

2. Dhalpur 

3. Sawai Madhopur 
4. Jaipur 

5. Sikar 

6. Tonk 

7. Jaisalmer 

8. Jodhpur 

9. Nagaur 
10.Pali 
11.Barmer 

12. Jalor 
13.Sirohi 
14.Bhilwara 
15.Udaipur 
16.Chittaurgarh 
17.Dungarpur 
18.Banswara 
19.Bundi 
20.Kota 

21. Jalawar 

1. Tiruvannamalai 
2. South Arcot 
1. Bijnor i 
2. Hardwar 

3. Bullandshar 
4. Aligarh 

5. Shajhanpur 
6. Kheri 

7. Sitapur 

8. Hardoi 
9.Unnad 

10. Rai Breli 


11. Kanpur Dehat 
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12. Lalitpur 1.95% 
13. Allahabad 3.05% 
14. Bharaich 0.98% 
15. Gonda 2.29% 
16. Siddharthnagar 7.50% 
17. Deoria 0.87% 
18. Mau. 4.00% 
XI. West Bengal 1. Jalpaiguri 9.99% 
2. West Dinajpur 7.43% 
3. Maldah 5.20% 
4. Murshidabad 8.29% 
5. South Twenty 9.87% 
Four Parganas 
6. Birbhum 4.49% 


Vocational Training Centres 


Objectives: The need for vocational institution in tribal belts 
where left wing extremism rising felt for large scale of 
employment of tribal youth. The extremism is manifestation 
of frustration and lack of faith in the present development. It 
is necessary that both State and Central Government should 
make efforts weaning away the tribal youths from disruptive 
activities. Hence one of the major efforts is to establish such 
vocational training institutes for large scale employment of 
unemployed tribal youths. 


Scope and Eligibility: Under the scheme grants shall be 
sanctioned subject to terms and conditions laid down by this 
Ministry and provided application for the same is received as 
per prescribed performa. 


The agencies eligible for assistance shall be as follows: 


i) | Institutions or Organisation set up by Government as 
autonomous bodies either under a statue or as a society 


registered under the Societies Registration Act, 1860 or 
otherwise 


ii) Educational and other instructions of the like of local 
bodies and cooperative bodies. 
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iii) Non Government Organisation meeting the following 
requirements: 

— Itis a registered body under an appropriate Act so that 
it gets a corporate status and a legal personality and a 
group liability is established for its activities. 

— It has an appropriate administrative structure and a 
duly constituted managing/executive committee. 

— The aims and objects of ‘the organization and 
programmes in fulfillment of those aims and objects are 
preciously laid down and 

— The organization is initiated and governed by its own 
members on democratic principles without any external 
control. 


Procedure for Release of Grant-in-aid and Funding Pattern 


a) Under the scheme 100% central assistance will be given to 
State /UTs/NGOs for setting up and running of vocational 
training centers. 

b) One the event of Ministry of Welfare itself executing any 
element of the programme i.e. engagement of consultants 
for project formulation, monitering and evaluation as well 
as expenses towards cost of training of NGO functionaries 
etc. Full cost shall be borne from the budgetary provision 
of the scheme. 

c) Under the Programme while no predefined cost heads 
shall be stipulated at the project formulation stage, each 
implementing agency shall submit a detailed project 


proposal clearly bringing out the programme modalities 


support to the project as a whole as well as to each 
component of the project against which reappropriation to 
the extent of 20% of the total grant shall be permitted. 
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Terms and Conditions for Grant-in-aid: Under the Scheme 
of Vocational Training in Trbal Areas 


1. The scheme will come into effect from 11th day of August 
1998. 


2. The scheme will be meant for Scheduled Tribes and will 
provide for training for various trades in a particular centre 
depending upon the existing infrastructure as well as the 
employment potential in the proximity of the proposed 
location Only after the need and the possibility of 
vocationally trained tribal youths are established clearly 
the proposal would be considered. 


3. 100% grant-in-aid will be provided to the agencies / 
organisations eligible for assistance as specified in Para 2 
of the Scheme. 


4. Each Vocational Training Center under the revised scheme 
may cater to five vocational courses in traditional skills 
depending upon the employment potential of the area. 
Keeping in view the limited potential of even skilled 
persons in interior areas, each tribal boy/girl will be 
trained in two trades of his/her choice, course in each trade 
being for duration of three months. Each trainee will be 
attached at the end of six months to Master Craftsman in 
a semi-urban/urban area for a Period of six months to 
learn his skills by practical experience. The practical 
experience in each trade being of three months duration. 


5. Each Vocational training centre will provide vocational 
training for 100 trainees. The Centres would also provide 
residential facilities to maximum 50% of the trainees 
enrolled in the institute. The training institutes will be 
meant for tribal trainees only. 


6. Three agencies running the vocational training centres 
shall also arrange for loan and subsidy either through 
ITDP or through any other agency for enabling each 
successful trainee for starting his/her new job. 
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Z 


The agencies already running vocational training centres 
and agencies already sanctioned grants for setting up and 
running of VTCs prior to 1997-98 under the scheme will 
not be allowed to increase the existing strength of 50 
trainees in the centres. However, the assistance for 
recurring cost for these ongoing centers shall be provided 
as per revised norms for further running of these centres. 


The Agencies already sanctioned grant-in-aid to set up the 
vocational training centers during 1997-98 and in case the 
centre has not started functioning the concerned 
organisation will be given recurring grant as per revised 
scheme only after the construction of the centre is 
completed as per pre-revised norms. These centres will 
also be allowed to have the strength of 100 trainees in a 
year. 

The agencies will be given grant-in-aid to run the VTCs 
either in rented building or in the building owned by the 
organisation or in the building constructed out of grant- 
in-aid under the scheme. The construction grant will be 
provided where it is absolutely necessary based on the 
rates approved by the State’s specific PWD for the centre 
applied for by the agency. The local available material will 
be used by the agency for such construction so that the 
benefit of such grants also reaches to local tribal 
population. The rate of rent allowed per month will be 
maximum upto Rs.8000/- and maintenance grant in case 
of the building owned by the Organization/ Agency will 
be @ 10% of the rent allowed per month. Each VTC should 
have minimum two class room-cum-demonstration hall for 
accommodating 100 trainees, two hostel dormitories to 
accommodate maximum 50 trainees and sufficient space 
for office. The non-recurring component in case of 
construction will be released in two equal instalments 
depending upon progress of construction and progress of 
expenditure. The non-recurring grant for purchase of 
equipments and recurring grant for running the VTC will 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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not be released unless the construction grant is utilised in 
full and building so completed is ready for use. 


Each VTC will be provided financial assistance for 
purchase of training equipment to run courses in five 
trades to be decided by the agency concerned once in five 
years @2.40 lakh per VTC, if the agency running the VTCs 
wants to change the trades in which they are running the 
courses depending upon the changed employment 
potential of the area they will be allowed to do so only 
after they have imported training in the already running 
courses for the centre for minimum of five years. 


The recurring grant-in-aid the VTCs will be @ of 
Rs.13,500/- per trainee per year. Each VTC will have one 
Chief Instructor/Foreman, four Trade Instructors, one 
Workshop Attendant, one Watchman, one peon, on part- 
time Sweeper and one Accountant Each trainee in the 
centre will also have to be provided stipend @ Rs.350.00 
per month and raw material @ Rs.1,200/- per annum. The 
organisation will have to provide adequate honorarium to 
Master Craftsman for giving practical training to trainees 
of the centre. The cost of electricity and water charges and 
other office expenses will have to be met by the Agency / 
Organisation out of the grant-in-aid specified in addition 
to other items of expenditure mentioned above in the para. 


The Agencies provided with the central assistance for 
running the courses on the trades which leads to 
production of finished products shall market these 
Products to earn income for making these VTCs self 
Sustainable in future. The sale proceeds accrued out of 


marketing of finished products should be reflected in their 
Annual Accounts. 


Grant-in-aid will be sanctioned for the new centres under 
the revised scheme after the information is supplied as per 
the application Form No.1. The recommendation including 
inspection reports of the State Government, National 
Institutes, National Commissions, Tribal Research 
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14. 


TS. 


16. 


17. 


Institutes of State Government and any other Agency, so 
designated by the Ministry of Social Justice and 
Empowerment for this purpose will be necessary, in case 
the centre is proposed to be run by the Non-Governmental 
Organisations. 

On receipt of the proposal of the NGO in the prescribed 
format duly recommended, 100% grant towards Non- 
Recurring and 50% grant toward recurring expenses will 
be released as first instalment, and the remaining 50% 
grant towards recurring expenses will be released on 
receipt of the documents contained in the prescribed 
format for the second instalment of grants. In case, the 
centre is proposed to be run by the State/UT other 
government institution, 100% grant in aid both towards 
recurring and non-recurring components will be released 
on receipt of the information as asked for in prescribed 
form for new cases. 


The recurring expenses to the State Governments/Uts to 
whom the centre had been sanctioned prior to 1997-98 will 
be released only on receipt of the information as to the 
utilisation of funds previously released separately for 
recurring and non-recurring and the physical progress 
report in the Appendices attached to Form No-2-A. 

The recurring expenses to the States/Uts to whom the 
centre was sanctioned during 1997-98 to run the centre will 
be provided only on receipt of the information as to the 
completion of construction work and utilisation of 
previous grants. 

The recurring grant-in-aid for ongoing VTCs being run by 
NGOs will be released in two equal instalments and the 
second instalment of grant for ongoing centre will be 
released only on receipt of the information and documents 
listed in application Form Nos.3 and 4 along with 
recommendation including inspection reports of the State 
Government, National Institutes. National Commissions, 
Tribal Research Institutes of the State Governments and 
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any other Agency so designated by the Ministry of Social 
Justice and Empowerment for this purpose 


No grants in aid will be sanctioned where there is a 
reasonable suspicion of suggestion of corrupt practices 
unless the organisations concerned are cleared of the 
allegations. The Government reserves its right to nominee 
its representatives on any grantee institution, which 
depends upon the Central Government grant-in-aid for 
more that 50% of its annual recurring expenditure. Any 
other special terms and conditions or procedures for 
transactions of business as Government may desire to be 
followed by the grantee institutions, shall be incorporated 
in the By-laws/ Articles of Association of institutions 
concerned before release of grant-in-aid. This applies to the 
agencies other than state Government/UT and other Govt. 
agencies. 

If the actual expenditure on the items for which the 
assistance was sanctioned all below and there accrues 
unspent balance out the grant, the organisation/ agency 
shall be liable to refund un-utilised portion of the grant 
to the Govt. of India unless adjusted from the future 
grants. 


The funds should be spent exclusively for the purpose for 
which they are meant and the organisation/agency 
running centre should not run for profit to any individual 
or body of individual. The organisation shall not accept 
assistance for the same purpose from more than one 
source. The facilities provided by the organisation with the 
assistance of Government of India should be free from any 
encumbrances and no contribution or fee should be 
charges from the beneficiaries being trained in the centre. 


Before a grant is release, the grantee institution will have 
to execute a bond on non-judicial stamp paper worth Rs.5/ 
-with two sureties to the President of India to the effect 
that it will abide by the terms and conditions attached to 
the grant and that in case of its failure to abide by the same, 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


it will refund to the Government the total grant-in-aid 
sanctioned to it for the purpose with interest @6% per 
annum thereon or the sum specified under the bond 
Execution of bond will not apply to State Government/ 
UT and quasi-Government institutions and institutions 
whose budget is either approved by the Government has 
nominated its representative in the Managing Committee/ 
Governing Body. 

Institutions or Bodies receiving grants should, irrespective 
of the amount involved, be required to maintain subsidiary 
accounts of the Government grant. 


The organisation should be agreeable to occasional visit of 
the Government officers and consider their suggestions for 
improvement in the working of the scheme. 


The accounts of the organisation will be subjected to the 
test check by the Comptroller and Auditor General of India 
at his discretion. 


The organisation will have no authority to dispose of any 
capital equipment and property purchased out of grant- 
in-aid, sanctioned, without prior approval of the 
Government. In the event of the organisation discontinuing 
the scheme or being wound up, the ownership of such 
equipment and property would vest in Government of 
India. The organisation will also maintain the audited 
record of all assets acquired wholly or substantially out of 
the government grants (property of a capital nature where 
the value exceeds Rs.1000/-) 

The organisation/agency should agree to make 
reservations for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in the posts on the lines of reservations provided 
in the services under the Central Government for these 
communities. 

The Chief Instructor /Instructors /Master Craftsman to be 
engaged under the scheme to impart training should be 
technically trained in the respective trades preferably on 
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the pattern being adopted in the like institution by the 
State Government. 


28. The Government of India is free to make any modifications 
in the aforesaid conditions whenever deem necessary. 


Scheme of Research and Training 


This is a Centrally Sponsored Schemes. It has three 
components viz. 


1. Grants to Tribal Research Institutes on 50-50 sharing basis 
between State and Centre. 


2. Award of Research fellowship in various aspects of tribal 
Development on 100% basis. 


3. Supporting projects of All India or Inter State Nature, the 
grant is provided on 100% basis to the Institutes/ 
Organisations for conducting research evaluation studies, 
seminars / workshops and publication of literature relates 
to Tribals. 


Grants to Tribal Research Institutes 


There are 14 tribals research Institutes set up by the States of 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh,Maharashtra. Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, West 
Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura which are 
receiving central grant on 50:50 basis on plan schemes. 


These institutes are engaged in the work of providing 
planning inputs to the State government,conducting research 
and evaluation studies, and collection of data, conduct of 
training, seminars and workshops, codification of customary 
laws, setting up of tribal museum for exhibiting tribal artifacts. 


The Ministry of Tribal Affairs release 50% central share 
to the State Government in favour of tribal research Institute 
after received the proposal from the State government keeping 
the state share for the schemes along with utilization 
certificates of amount released in the previous year. 
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As a special case this Ministry will support the proposal 
for construction of museum building because preservation of 
tribal culture as apart of the important activities of tribal 
research Institutes (TRI). The 50% central share of the total cost 
for the construction of museum will be provided subject to the 
condition that state government should keep 50% of matching 
share in their budget at the first instance before submission 
of the proposal. 


Scheme for Awards of Research and Fellowship 


The scheme provided financial assistance to finally selected 
students for pursuing higher studies abroad in specified 
fields of Master level course, Ph.D. and Post-Doctoral 
research programmes in the field of Engineering. 
Technology and Science. The awards under the Scheme, 
however, are not available in disciplines of Agriculture, 
Medical Sciences and subjects relating to Indian Studies. 
Thirty awards per year are available under the Scheme with 
following distribution: 

(i) Scheduled Tribes 

(ii) Denotified, Nomadic 

If for any specific year, successful candidates are not 
available to the extent prescribed for each of the above 
listed categories, the awards for that year will become open 
for candidates belonging, to other categories mentioned 
above as per merit grades attained by such candidates. 
Bachelor Level Courses in any discipline are not covered 
under the Scheme. 


Tribal Development Cooperative Corporation 


Minor Forest Produce (MFP) is an important source of earning 
for tribals. Ensuring remunerative prices by providing for 
marketing of tribal produce, especially MFP and protection 
against exploitation by private traders have been some of the 
major policy initiatives of Government. Tribal Cooperative 
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Marketing Development Federation of India in Limited 
(TRIFED) was set up by the Government of India in 1987. It 
started functioning from April, 1988. The Federation which has 
been set up primarily for marketing items of tribal produce, 
especially, the MFP and eliminate private traders from the 
scene, handled about 12 items. 


Most of the States have set up Tribal Development 
Cooperative Corporations (TDCCs) or Minor Forest Produce 
(Trading and Development) Federations (MFPTDFs) or Forest 
Development Corporations (FDCs) for dealing with MFP 
items. 


Due to resource constraints, the State TDCCs are not able 
to exploit the existing potential of MFP items. Non- 
conventional oilseeds of tree and forest origin are another area 
which needs augmentation. Although the existing potential is 
of 11 million tonnes, the present level of exploitation is only 
10% of it, i.e. 1 million tonne. A sizeable step up in this sector 
needs increased efforts by the State TDCCs so that this can 
result in saving of large quantum of foreign exchange 
presently spent by the country for import of edible oil. This 
clearly brings out that in order to enable the tribals to receive 
better remunerative prices, the State TDCCs’ resource base 
needs to be strengthened so that the quantum being handled 
by private traders can also be managed by the State TDCCs. 


The State TDCCs can:- 


i) Not only increase its quantum of MFP handled by setting 
off operational losses, but also; 


ii) Set up scientific warehousing facilities, wherever 
necessary; 


iii) also establish processing industries for value addition with 
the object of ensuring maximum returns on the MFP for 
the tribals; 


iv) supplement Research & development (R & D) efforts; 
v) giving consumption loan to tribals; and 
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vi) strengthening their share capital base for undertaking MFP 
operations. 


It is also proposed to have two nominees from Government 
of India on the Board of Directors of each of TDCC/MFPTDF/ 
FDC, at par with the same in State SCDCs. This will ensure 
proper coordination between the Ministry and TRIFED on one 
hand and state TDCC / FIFTDF/FDC on the other. 


It may be mentioned here that while proposing for share 
capital assistance, the Central contribution should not 
normally exceed the State contribution ( in the ratio of SI : 49 
) of the total paid up share capital amount. 


Centrally Sponsored Education & Training Programes 


Scope: The SC/ST students, because of their educational 
deficiencies, are unable to take advantage of the various 
avenues which have become available through reservation of 
seats. Consequently, the quota reserved for them in technical 
and professional courses like Engineering and Medical, remain 
under utilised. 


Some students who are able to get admission in these 
courses with relaxed eligibility conditions, often find it difficult 
to either complete the course or take more than the specified 
time for completion of the instructional programme.Their 
inadequate educational preparation also prevents their 
employment in occupations where entry is on the basis of 
competitive examinations. 

Objectives: The Scheme of Up-gradation of Merit of SC/ 
ST students provides for 100% Central Assistance to States/ 
UTs for arranging remedial and special coaching for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes students studying in Class IX to 
XII. While remedial coaching aims at removing deficiencies in 
school subjects, special coaching is provided with a view to 
prepare students for competitive examinations for entry into 
professional courses like Engineering and Medical. The main 
objective of the scheme is to upgrade the merit of Scheduled 
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Caste/ Scheduled Tribe students by providing them with 
facilities for all round development through education in 
residential schools. This is proposed to be done by: 

— removing their education deficiencies. 


— facilitating their entry into professional courses by 
upgrading their merit so that they can complete with other 
students for admission to higher education courses and for 
senior administrative and technical occupations. 


— generating self-confidence and self reliance in them. 


Selection of Schools 


Each State may use their own discretion in deciding numbers 
and location of schools in different districts /towns on the basis 
of their illiterate population of SCs/STs. The schools selected 
under the scheme should have the facilities necessary for all 
round development of the child, enough hostel facilities and 
should have shown good academic results in the past few 
years consistently. Good schools particularly in rural areas 
may be chosen. Kendriya Vidyalayas which have hostel 
facilities may also be chosen for placement of SC/ST students. 
Only those schools should be selected by the State Government 


where students belonging to SC/ST communities will feel at 
home. 


The selected schools should also be those that are 
interested and feel involved in improving the capabilities of 
the students belonging to SCs/STs to enable them to complete 
more effectively for admission to professional colleges/ 
institution or to overcome educational deficiencies. While the 
State Governments are free to choose any number of schools 
for implementation of the schemes, the total number of awards 
allotted to each State per annum should not be exceeded. The 
schools selected will be intimated to this Ministry by the State 
Governments. 


The begin with, 1045 students will be covered under the 
scheme. The coaching should start at class IX level and 
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continue till a student has completed class XII. This is 
proposed with a view to making sufficient time available for 
coaching as well as meaningful interaction between these 
children and others. Thus a period of fours years would be 
available for intensive training and coaching to a student to 
make up for his/her educational deficiencies and to enable 
him/her to complete for entry into collegiate level courses, 
particularly, in professional disciplines and ultimately for 
senior and remunerative positions on their own merit. 
Although entry point under the Scheme would be class IX, a 
student may be enrolled in class X/XI if he/she has shown 
excellent performance in the previous examination and if he/ 
she had missed entry at class IX level for any reason. 

The State Governments may use their discretion to decide 
the allotments of seats among Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes on the basis of illiterate population of the SC/ST 
communities and keeping in view the overall parameters of 
the scheme. While the revised scheme takes effect from 1998- 
99 the State Governments should ensure that students already 
getting coaching under the Scheme are not disturbed and 
continue to get their coaching. 
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